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SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR.  VOYAGES. 


The  Ship  “Astrea”  of.  Salem. 


By  George  Granville  Putnam. 


Among'  the  many  famous  ships  owned  by  the  late  Elias 
Haslet  Derby  of  Salem,  and  which  was  one  of  four 
vessels,  the  Atlantic ,  Three  Sisters ,  Light  Horse  and 
Astrea,  to  find  their  way  to  Canton  in  1789,  was  the  last- 
named — the  Astrea.  She  was  built  by  Mr.  Derby  and 
made  her  first  passage  as  a  letter-of-marque,  in  1783,  to 
France  in  18  days,  and  returned  in  19  days.  In  a  memoir 
of  M  r.  1  >erby,  by  his  son,  E.  H.  Derby,  published  in 
the  Merchants  Magazine ,  volume  36,  in  1857,  the  author 
writes : 

The  Astrea  was  one  of  his  (Mr.  Derby’s)  favorite  ships;  she 
was  distinguished  for  speed,  having  in  one  voyage  to  the  Baltic 
made  the  ran  in  11  days  from  Salem  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  She 
was  rated  at  360  tons.  This  ship  first  appeared  on  the  hooks 
of  Mr.  Derby  in  17S3,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  letter-of-marque 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  After  the  peace  she  made 
several  voyages  to  London  and  the  Baltic,  and  continued  to 
run  many  rears  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Derby. 

Early  in  3.788,'  Mr.  Derby  planned,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct 
voyage  to  Batavia  and  Canton,  and  selected  the  Astrea  for  that 
purpose.  In  those  days  a  Canton  voyage  was  a  serious  under¬ 
taking,  and  as  six  months  was  required  to  provide  the  specie, 
ginseng  and  other  cargo,  the  ship  was  sent  in  the  spring,  up 
the  Baltic  for  iron;  a  schooner  was  sent  to  Madeira  for  wine, 
and  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Derby’s  correspondents  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  for  g-inseug  and  specie^. 

The  Astrcciy  on  her  return,  met  with  stress  of  weather,  ana 
pul  into  New  Foundland.  This  detention  delayed  the  voyage 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  Upon  her  arrival  from.  Russia, 
J!z\  Derby  had  her  thoroughly  repaired,  and  then  submitted 
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licr  to  a  surrey  of  three  experienced  merchants,  who  reported 
her  to  he  in  fine  order  for  an  Indian  voyage. 

In  February,  1789,  he  despatched  her  for  Canton,  wnh  an 
assorted  cargo,  bached  up  by  shipment  of  specie  by  David  Sears, 
Samuel  Parkman  and  other  eminent  merchants.  Her  manifest 
gives  the'  assortment  then  deemed  proper  for  such  a  voyage, 
with  a  list  of  the  adventures  and  ternm  of  shipment. 

Manifest  of  the  Cargo  on  Board  Ship  Astrea ,  James 
Magee ,  Master ,  from  Salem  for  Batavia 

arid  Canton . 


Fifty  barrels  salmon;  100  tons  iron,  5,757  bars;  o9 
pipes  Madeira  wine,  4,290  gallons;  50  barrels  tar;  50 
boxes  chocolate,  2,500  pounds;  598  firkins  butter,  32,005 
pounds;  345  boxes  sperinacetti  candles,  S,933%>  ponds; 
153  hogsheads  and  tierces  ginseng,  55,776%  pounds; .11 
pipes  red  port  wine,  1,339  gallons;  six  pipes  Tenerifie 
wine,  721  gallons;  24  hogsheads  beer,  2  barrels  each;  24 
barrels  beer,  40  gallons  each;  115  tubs  steel;  48  bairels 
beef;  336  barrels  common  flour. 

Fine  kegs  snuff;  this  belongs  to  Tenney  &  Brown  of 
Newbury ;  Vs  the  net  proceeds  you  are  to  credit  F.  lx.  Ik  s 
account  for  freight— the  other  %  to  lay  out  on  account 
of  T.  &  B.  in  light  goods. 

Two  boxes  women’s  shoes,  40/  pair;  14  hogsheads-F.  B. 
rum  and  one  hogshead  stores,  1,792  gallons;  19  dozen 
handkerchiefs;  seven  hogsheads  codfish,  nine  quintals 

each,  63  quintals. 

One  phaeton  and  harness  complete,  with  saddles,  bridles, 
etc.,  cased  up.  This  belongs  to  Folger  Rope,  after  deduct-: 
ing  commissions,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  credited  to  F.  H. 
D.’s  account,  as  friend  Derby  is  to  have  the  use  of  the 

money  for  freight. 

Four  hogsheads  ginseng,  1,998  pounds;  10  half-barrels 
beef;  one  box  shoes,  94  pair;  six  cases  Geneva;  two  pipes 
red  port  wine,  237  gallons;  nine  firkins  butter. 

Four  boxes  spcrmacetti  candles;  one^  pipe  Teneriffe 
wine,  118  gallons.  Captain  Nathaniel  Dost. 

One  cask  ginseng,  274  pounds,  James  Jeffrey. 

One  cask  ginseng,  one  bag,  310%  pounds.  Ezekiel  H. 

Derby. 
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One  cask  of  siftings  of  the  ginseng,  138  pounds.  Eze¬ 
kiel  H.  Derby  &  Co. 

\J 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars;  one  pipe  Madeira  wine, 
110  gallons  (marked  with  marking  irons,  Gr.  D.  near  the 
bun  g ) .  G  eor ge  D o dge. 

Two  pipes  Madeira  wine,  220  gallons.  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  Jr. 

Eight  boxes  containing  4,000  dollars,  19  tierces  ginseng 
1,0 SO  pounds.  Josiah  Shippej  &  Co.  This  goes  one- 
fifth  for  freight. 


Sixteen  tierces  ginseng,  3,547  pounds.  Josiah  Shippey 
&  Co.  This  .goes  at  3314  per  cent  freight. 

Two  boxes  containing  1,000  dollars,  23  tierces,  one  bar¬ 
rel  ginseng,  4,719  pounds.  Josiah  Shippey  &  Co.  This 
goes  one-fifth  for  freight. 

Eleven  tierces  ginseng,  639  pounds.  John  Seaman. 
This  at  33%  per  cent  freight. 

Boxes  containing  15,000  dollars,  16  casks  ginseng,  '5,570 
pounds.  David  Sears.  This  at  one-fifth  for  freight. 

Fifteen  casks  ginseng,  4,793  pounds.  David  Sears. 
This  at  33%  per  cent  for  freight. 

Two  hundred  Spanish  milled  dollars;  two  tierces  gin¬ 
seng,  430  pounds.  Edmund  Seaman.  This  at  one-fifth 
for  freight  and  commissions. 

Seven  hogsheads  ginseng,  2,444  pounds,  five  boxes  con¬ 
taining  5,000  dollars.  Samuel  Parkman.  This  at  one- 
fifth  for  freight  and  commissions. 

Eire  casks  ginseng,  one  keg  samples,  1,988,  seven  bags 
dollars,  4,000.  Eleazer  Johnson.  This  at  one-fifth  for 
freight  and  commissions. 

One  pipe  Madeira  wine,  103  gallons;  one  pipe  port 
wine,  122  gallons;  250  pounds  loaf  sugar;  four  cases 
Geneva,  18  gallons;  20  gallons  brandy;  95  dozen  nine 
bottles  rappeesnuff,  1,449  pounds,  552  pounds  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco.  James  Magee  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins. 

A  box  containing  23  pieces  plate,  weight  255  ounces,  16 
pennyweights,  12  grains.  IV  i  Hi  am  Cabot.  Freight  and 
commissions  as  others  pay. 


- 
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A  tag  containing  500  dollars.  Oliver  Brewster.  At 

nine  per  cent  freight  home. 

A  bag  containing  200  dollars.  Robert  Breech.  At  25 

per  cent  for  freight  and  commissions. 

1  Four  barrels  N.  E.  rum,  104%  gallons ;  oO  cases  Gen¬ 
eva,  225  gallons;  two  barrels  snuff,  200  pounds,  leopl- 

A<Eonr  basks  ginseng,  905  pounds;  four  casks  ginseng,  30 
pounds — 995.  Elias  H.  Derby.  To  be  disposed  of 
It  •will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  shipmen 
chants  paid  a  large  freight,  and  that  it.  was  the  en^m 
for  the  officers  and  children  of  the  owner  to  take  an ^  inter 
est  in  the  voyage.  The  cargo  of  the  Adrea  ™ 
to  the  joint  care  of  Captain  James  Magee  <  .  ‘ 

Handasyd  Perkins.  The  last-named  gentleman .  laid _ 

foundation  of  his  fortunes  iu  this  voyage,  by 
a  house  in  China,  and  was  for  many  years ;  a  ^n| 
chant  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  tne  Boston 

Athenaeum  and  Asylum  for  the  Bhnd. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr. 
Derby  on  this  voyage,  and  it  shows  how  implr citly  toe 
owner  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  ox  the  olhe- . 

of  tis  Aiv'  “Salem,  February,  1789. 

■  «rw  Tames  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins:  _ 
“Sts —The  ship  Adrea ,  of  which  James  Magee  is 
m„ster  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  is  supercargo,  being 

’  “Vv  for  seo  I  do  advise  and  order  you  to  come  to  sail 
rcadj  tor  s  ,  Batavia,  and  on  your 

and  make  the  best  01  yonr  , 

•  nVrival  there  you  will  dispose  of  such  a  part  of  the  cargo 
arrival  tlieie  3  ^  most  for  my  interest.  I  think 

yonTad^st  sell  a  few  casks  of  the  most  ordinary  gseng 

•f  you  can  get  a  ^^^taS  C  <L  skip 

price  o..  -  white*  kind  as  will  floor  her,  and  fifty 

«»™»d  rf,  ”  botw.»  it.  be.™ 

part  of  which  you  will  be  ab^  of  saltpetm  if 

^tw-To-e1 'nutmegs  and  fifty  thousand  weight  of 
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pepper;  this  yon  will  store  in  the  fore  peak,  for  fear  of 
its  injuring  the  teas.  The  sugar  will  save  the  expense  of 
any  stone  ballast,  and  it  will  make  a  floor  for  the  teas, 
etc.,  at  Canton. 

“At  Batavia,  you  must,  if  possible,  get  as  much  freight 
for  Canton  as  will  pay  half  or  more  of  your  charges-— 
that  is,  if  it  will. not  detain  you  too  long — as  by  this  addi¬ 
tion  of  freight  it  will  exceedingly  help  the  voyage.  You 
must  endeavor  to  be  the  first  ship  with  ginseng,  for  he 
assured  you  will  do  better  alone  than  you  will  if  there  are 
three  or  four  ships  at  Canton  at  the  same  time  with  you. 

“If  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Webb  are  at  Batavia  in  the 
brigantine  “Three  Sisters, : ”  and  if  they  have  not  stock 
sufficient  to  load  with  coffee  and  sugar,  and  if  it  is  low 
and  you  think  it  for  my  advantage,  then  I  would  have 
you  ship  me  some  coffee  or  sugar  and  a  fovv  nutmegs  to 
complete  his  loading.  If  his  brigantine  can  be  sola  ±or 
a  large  price,  and  sugar  and  coffee  are  too  dear  to  make 
any  large  freight — in  that  case  it  possibly  may  he  for 
my  interest  to  have  her  sold,  ano.  for  them  to  take  passage 
with  you  to  Canton,  hut  this  must  not  he  none  unless  5  on, 
Dr.  Blanchard  and  Captain  Webb  shall  think  it  greatly 
for  my  interest;  or  possibly  they  may  sell  their  brigan¬ 
tine  to  advantage,  and  find  some  Dutch  snip  that  would 
take  their  freight  to  St.  Eustatia  or  Curacoa,  so  as.  to 
make  it  very  advantageous.  But  there  are  too  often  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  the  sale  of  ships  so  far  from  home ;  it 
therefore  must  be  well  thought  of  before  it  is  undei taken. 
One  thing  I  have  against  it  is,  that  I  shall  have  too  much- 
property  in  the  Astvect',  and  not  know  it  in  time  to  make 
my  insurance,  which  ought  to  ho  taken  into  consideration. 

“'(hi  your  going  round  the  Cape,  no  doubt  you  will  see 
some  India  ships  hound  home.  You  will  put  letters  on 
two  or  three  of  them  for  me,  acquainting  me  with  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  and  everything  you  may  think  I  wis 
to  know.  Captain  Magee  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  to  have  the 
per  cent  commissions  for  the  sales  of  the  present  cargo, 
and  2 ho  per  cent  on  the  cargo  home,  and  also  five  per  cent 
on  the  profit  made  on  goods  that  may  he  purchased  at 


\ 
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Batavia  and  sold  at  Canton,  or  in  any  other  similar  case 
that  may  arise  on  the  voyage.  They  are  to  have  one-half 
the  passage  money — the  other  half  belongs  to  the  slap.  . 

‘‘The  privilege  of  Captain  Magee  is  five  per  cent  of  wha, 
the  ship  carries  on  cargo,  exclusive  of  adventures  The 
property  of  Mr.  Perkins,  it  is  understood,  is  to.  he  on 
freight,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  like  the  other  freighters. 

It  is  orders  that  the  ship’s  books  shall  be  open  to  the  i 
spections  of  the  mates  and  the  doctor  of  the  snip,  so  thm 
they  may  know  the  whole  business,  as  m  case  of  death  o, 

sickness  it  may  be  good  service  in  the  voyage. 

“The  Philadelphia  beer  is  put  up  so  strong  that  it  via 
not  he  approved  of  until  it  is  made  weaker;  you  had  be. 
try  some  o  it  first.  Tbe  iron  is  English  weight ;  you  wd 
remember  there  is  four  per  cent  that  you  will  gam,  *f 
,0ld  Dutch  weight.  As  the  ships  will  he  about  tea' m* 
Batavia  at  the  time  you  are  there;  if  so,  you  best  hanet 
fhe  small  ginseng  for  something  those  ships  may  have  on 
ZSt  no  doubt  it  will  do  better  in  that  way  than  at 
Canton.  You  will  he  careful  not  to  brean  any ^  -  f- 
teade  while  you  are  out  on  the  voyage,  to  h.y  the  Jup 
and  cargo  liable  to  seizure,  for  my  insurance  will  not  make 

Xt  “All  freight  out  and  home,  it  is  understood,  belongs  to 

the  d  ip  as°Captain  Magee  is  to  fill  Ms  privilege  wrth  his 
the  snip,  as  i  careful  of  the  expense  attending 

S1  JKTL  ?  £?.!». f «, »» 

remember  that  one  dollar  laid  out  while  absent  is  two 
'dollars  out  of  the  voyage.  Pay  particular  attention  to  t- 
ovality  of  your  goods,  as  your  voyage  very  much  cLp v:y- 
en  vour  attention  to  this.  You  will  not  forget  what  Air. 
phjLey  savs  to  you  on  that  head  of  the  green  tea  ana 
nankeens  You  are  not  to  pay  any  moneys  to  the  crew 
wldle  absent  from  home,  unless  in  a  case  of  real  necessity, 
and  then  they  must  allow  an  advance  ror  the  money. 

”  Vi”  52.  o,ta,,  you  tm  .  lif  -  V" 

riv  own  account  as  I  at  present  think  may  ao  best  ±or 
hut  you  will  add  or  diminish  any  article  as  the  price  may, 

be. 


r  •*#  ^  ‘  ^  iiw  ad  o#  ai  d-u 

d  s  .o  Mr,,  fl:  a«:  tfodw  »*  „oajf  VnnI  2; 
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“My  own  property,  I  suppose,  'will  take  tire  room  of  500 
chests,  and  your  freight  that  you  already  engaged  will 
take  the  room  of  about  500  chests,  and  then  I  compute 
you  will  have  room  for  500  chests  more  on  freight,  to 
make  up  the  1,500  which  you  think  the  ship  will  load 
on  cargo.  You  must,  at  Canton  or  Batavia,  endeavor  to 
fill  the  ship  with  light  freight,  and  provided  you  can  do 
it  with  advantage,  you  have  leave  to  put  my  property  into 
more  valuable  goods,  so  as  to  take  the  less  room;  but  this 
must  not  be  done  unless  by  calculation  you  find  it  greatly 
for  my  interest.  And  I  again  repeat  that  I  would  have 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  Bray  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
business  of  the  voyage,  for  fear  of  accident,  as,  in,  case 
Mr.  Perkins  should  fail,  one  or  both  of  them  might  he 
of  great  service  to  the  voyage. 

“It  is  my  order  that  in  case  of  your  sickness,  you  write 
a  clause  at  the  foot  of  these  orders,  putting  the  command 
of  the  ship  into  the  person’s  hands  that  you  think  the 
most  equal  for  it,  not  having  any  regard  to  the  station  he 
at  present  has  in  the  ship.  Among  the  silks,  you  will  get 
me  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  wide  nankeen  satin,  and  others 
you  will  get  as  directed.  Get  me  two  pots  of  twenty 
pounds  each  of  ginger,  that  is  well  put  up;  and  lay  out 
for  my  account  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  curi¬ 
osities.  .  There  will  he  breakage  room  in  the  bilge  of  the 
ship,  that  nothing  dry  can  go  in ;  therefore,  in  the  crop 
of  the  bilge,  you  will  put  some  boxes  of  china  such  as 
are  suitable  for  such  places,  and  filled  with  cups  and 
saucers,  some  howls,  and  anything  of  the  kind  that  may 
answer.  • 

aAs  to  the  sale  of  the  ship  Astrea-,  it  will  not  do  to 
think  of  it,  on  account  of  the  freighters’  goods;  hut  if  at 
Batavia  or  Canton  you  can  agree  to  deliver  the  next  sea¬ 
son  for  $20,000  or  $25,000,  you  may  do  it,  the  danger  of 
the  seas,  etc.,  excepted.  Attend  particularly  to  the  writing 
of  this  contract.  Provided  that  you  wish  to  obtain  more 
property  home  in  the  ship,  it  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
me  to  take  such  a  part  of  the  profit,  or  take  it  to  come  at 
their  risk,  and  for  mo  to  have  all  above  40  per  cent  for 
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Hyson  tea  and  liglit  goods;  but  the  goods  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  put  in  at  the  cash  value;  but  do  not 
take  it  on  my  risk  without  the  property  is  insured  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  Canton.  If  any  goods  are  shipped  from 
Canton  in  the  ship,  you  will  endeavor  to  get  mo  the  con¬ 
signment,  as  it  may  serve  some  of  my  family  at  Boston. 
It  is  understood,  where  I  have  one-third  of  the  ginseng 
for  freight  and  commissions,  as  mentioned  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  1  am  to  allow  Captain  Magee  and  Perkins  the  com¬ 
mission  for  the  whole  sales  out.  In  case  Mr.  Blanchard 
is  at  Batavia,  and  purchasing  coffee,  sugar  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  if  he  can,  by  taking  those  articles,  put  off  some  of 
your  goods,  and  give  you  tins  money,  in  any  way  not  to 
injure  his  voyage,  then  1  would  have  him  do  it.  Provided 
you,  by  information,  are  fully  convinced  that  you  can 
make  a  freight  from  Batavia  on  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
or  anything  else,  and  you  can  sell  my  ginseng  for  a  dollar 
a  pound  this  weight,  then  I  wish  to  have  a  third  of  my 
quantity  sold,  but  not  for  less;  but  in  a  barter  wray  you 
will  no  doubt  do  better. 

“Captain  Magee  and  Mr.  Perkins,  although  I  have  been 
a  little  particular  in  these  orders,  I  do  not  mean  them  as 
positive;  and  you  have  leave  to  break  them  in  any  part 
where  you  by  calculation  think  it  for  my  interest,  except¬ 
ing  your  breaking  Acts  of  Trade,  which  I  absolutely 
forbid.  Mo't  having  to  add  anything,  I  commend  you  to 
the  Almighty  protection. 

“Your  friend  and  employer, 

“Elias  Hasket  Derby.” 

“Salem,  15th  February,  if 89. 

“We  acknowledge  the  above  to  Ixb  a  true  copy  of  our 
orders  this  day  received. 

“JAMES  MAGEE, 

“THOMAS  HAMD.  PEKKIMS.” 

[Mote. — The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  model  letter  writing,  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  is  falling  to  a  lower  standard  in  the  hurry 
aud  bustle  of  the  present  business  life  of  today.] 

The  Astrea  sailed  with  brilliant  prospects,  but  American 
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chips  were  already  following  the  lead  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
which  arrived  in  Salem  from  China,  in  1787,  with  a  cargo 
of  silks,  teas  and  nankeens,  and  between  the  fall  of  1788 
and  1799,  no  less  than  fifteen  American  vessels  arrived 

in  Canton. 

Mr.  Perkins  found  the  market  overstocked  with  ginseng, 
and  sold  the  large  invoice  at  $20,000  less  than  the  prime 
cost.  He  found  there,  also,  three  other  ships  of  Mr.  Derby. 
The  Light  Horse ,  Atlantic  and  Three  Sisters ,  influenced  by 
temporary  high  prices  of  produce  in  the  Isle  of  France 
and  India,  had  come  on  to  China,  so  that  ioui  of  his 
ships  were  lying  at  Canton  in  the  summer  of  1 1 89. 

Pursuant  to  orders,  two  of  these  ships  were  sold,  and 
the  proceeds-  of  all  their  cargoes  were  shipped  in  the 
Astrea  and  Light  Horse ,  which  arrived  safe  in  Salem,  with 
no  less  than  728,871  pounds  of  tea  for  Mr.  Derby.  This 
importation  was  unprecedented;  so  also  was  the  entire 
importation  of  the  same  year  into  the  United  States,  viz.  *. 
_ 2,601,852  pounds  of  tea.  And  the  result  was  disheart¬ 
ening  to  the  merchants  who  first  adventured  in  the  China 


Down  to  this  period  most  of  the  teas  had  come  at  high 
prices,  via  Sweden,  Holland,  Pn gland  and  France.  ^  -the 
nation  was  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  less  than  a  million 
of  pounds  sufficed  for  the  consumption  of  a  country  which 
now  absorbs  many  millions  pounds  more  annually,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  coffee  and  cocoa. 

Still  another  event  had  occurred  during  the  voyage  to 
dishearten  Mr.  Derby.  The  government  had  been  organ¬ 
ized 'under  the  Constitution  of  1788,  and  an  unexpected 
duty  been  imposed  on  teas,  which  amounted  to  $25  000 
on  his  invoices.  This  duty  took  immediate  effect  without 

any  exception  for  the  cargoes  on  the  way. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Derby  addressed  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  memorial,  in  which,  and  the  letters  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  he  presented  the  oppressive  weight  oi  the  duty, 
and  shadowed  forth  the  idea  of  the  present  warehousing 
system  of  the  United  States.  The  petition  presented  so 
strong  a  claim  that  it  was  immediately  granted.  Ampa* 


i 


*  *  - 
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time  was  allowed  him  for  the  disposal  of  his  teas.  Im¬ 
portations  were  checked ;  the  low  price  stimulated  demand ; 
the  funding  of  the  debt  increased  the  means  of  the  mer¬ 
chants;  and  it  may  he  inferred,  from  the  energy  with 
which  Mr.  Derby  embarked  in  the  trade  to  India  in  1791, 
that  his  means  were  not  impaired,  if  they  were  not  in¬ 
creased,  by  his  tea  voyages.  *  • 

Having  gone  at  length  into  this  outward  voyage  of  the 
Astrea ,  detailing  the  several  articles  in  her  cargo,  the 
reader  has  now  presented  for  his  consideration  that  of  the 
homeward  cargo. 

Carefully  preserved  in  the  safe  at  the  Salem  Custom 
house  by  Collector  William  J.  Sullivan,  is  a  copy  of  the 
Astrea  s  manifest,  now  more  than  129  years  old.  It  is 
a  formidable  looking  document,  six  feet  and  11  inches  in 
length,,  and  'was  saved  from  being  burned  in  a  mass  of 
documents,  composed  of  manifests,  imposts  and  crew  lists, 
by  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  in  1865,  when  he  was  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  of  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

The  document  is  interesting  as  showing  the  composition 
of  cargoes  landed  in  Salem  more  than  a  century  ano  a 
quarter  ago.  .At  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  ihc  ioIIow- 

ing: 

“A  manifest  of  loading,  which  the  ship  Astrea ,  burden 
330  tons,  had  on  board  at  the  time  of  her  sailing  from 
the  port  of  Canton,  China,  from  which  she  last  sailed  on 
the  day  of  25  Jan’y,  H00,  bound  for  Salem,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  or  at  any  time  since.” 

The  items  of  the  cargo  are  written  on  Manila  paper, 
which,  has  been  pasted  on  cloth,  and  the  penmanship  is 
remarkably  legible  today.  It  is  shown  only  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  Collector  Sullivan,  and  it  is  only  drawn  from  its 
place  of  deposit  upon  request,  and  is  never  allowed  to 

leave  the  office. 

It  contains  the  details  of  the  entire  cargo,  with  the  marks 
and  numbers,  the  names  of  the  packages  and.  contents,  the 
names  of  the  shippers  and  their  residences,  and  also  of 
the  consignees  and  their  residences.  It  would  he  interest¬ 
ing  to  print  the  entire  list,  hut  the  following  will  suffice: 


oialS  orfi  at  , awing  **  !  kr4  !  c(s^u  t<-  to  /;,f>  a/fj  >: 
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Three  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  Bohea  tea,  50  half 
chests  do.,  22G  quarter  chests  do.,  575  chests  Fouchong 
tea,  and  11  chests  green  tea,  for  E.  Haskett  Derby,  Salem. 

Eighty-five  chests  Bohea  tea,  30  half  chests  do.,  20  chests 
Fouchong  tea,  80  chests  Hyson  tea,  17  chests  Nankeen  tea 
and  three  eases  silk,  for  David  Sears  of  Boston. 

Twenty-four  chests  Bohea  tea,  10  half  chests  do.,  10 
chests  Fouchong  tea,  20  chests  Hyson  tea  and  six  chests 
'Nankeen,  for  Samuel  Parkman,  Boston. 

Twenty-five  chests  Bohea  tea,  10  half  chests  do.,  30 
chests  Hyson  and  five  chests  Nankeen,  for  Eleazar  John¬ 
son,  Boston. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  chests  Hyson  tea  and  16 
chests  Nankeen,  for  3.  Slippery  &  Go.,  New  York. 

Three  chests  Hyson  tea  and  one  case  of  silks  for  Ed¬ 
mund  Seaman,  New  Y ork. 

Two  chests  Hyson  tea  for  John  Seaman,  New  York. 

'  Nineteen  chests  Hyson  tea  and  four  half  chests  Bohea 
tea  for  George  Dodge,  Salem. 

Three  chests  Bohea  tea,  two  half  chests  do.,  four  quarter 
chests  do.,  and  10  chests  Hyson  tea,  for  Elias  H.  and  John 
Derby,  Salem. 

Four  chests  Hyson  tea,  two  chests  Bohea  tea  and  two 
half  chests  do.,  for  Elias  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Hyson  tea  and  two  chests  Bohea  tea  for 
Edward  Gibaut,  Salem.. 

Two  chests  Bohea  tea  and  one  chest  of  do.  for  E.  H. 
Derby,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Bohea  tea  and  one  chest  Hyson  tea  and  one 
chest  china  ware  for  Nathaniel  Weeks,  Salem. 

One  chest  Hyson  tea  for  Benjamin  Pickman,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Hyson  tea  and  one  bundle  and  three  boxes 

tea  for  William  Cabot,  Salem. 

Five  chests  Hyson  tea  and  three  “tubs”  quicksilver  for 

Elias  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  chests  Pohea  tea,  25  half  chests 
do.,  50  quarter  chests  do.,  70  chests  Fouchong  tea  and  GO 
chests  Hyson  tea  for  Elias  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

Seventy-five  chests  Hyson  tea,  115  half  chests  Eou- 
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chong  tea,  one  box  cliina  ware  and  one  box  merchandise 
for  Jonathan  Gardner,  Salem. 

Eight  chests  Bohea  tea  and  eigh|  chests  Hyson  tea  for 
Benjamin  Webb,  Salem. 

Sixty-five  chests  Hyson  tea,  35  chests  Bohea  tea,  10  half 
chests  do.,  three  boxes'  China  ware,  15  cases  Nankeens 
and  one  case  silks  to  James  Magee  (master  of  the  Astrea ) 
and  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  (supercargo  of  the  ship) 
of  Boston. 

Twenty-eight  chests  Hyson  tea  and  one  chest  Nankeens 
for  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Three  chests  Nankeen,  one  chest  Bohea  tea  and  one  chest 
Hyson  tea  for  James  Magee  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of 
Boston. 

Two  cases  silks  for  Oliver  Brewster,  Boston. 

Eorty-nine  chests  Hyson  tea,  four  boxes  Chinese  fig¬ 
ures,  nine  boxes  of  merchandise,  18  boxes  Pouch ong  tea 
and  two  chests  Nankeen  for  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Two  tea  caddys,  three  boxes  tea,  eight  boxes  Fonchong 
tea,  four  boxes  paper  hangings,  one  box  ribbon,  two  ivory 
baskets,  three  boxes  Hyson  tea  and  four  tubs  sugar  candy 
for  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Six  chests  gunpowder  tea,  two  half  chests  do.,  155  chests 
fine  tea,  18  half  chests  Fouchong  tea.  64  chests  do.,  25 
boxes  china  ware,  10  boxes  merchandise,  six  bundles  win¬ 
dow  frames,  two  bundles  fioormats,  seven  boxes  images,  six 
boxes  pictures,  one  mat  containing  lambkin,  two  lacquered 
ware  tea  boxes,  four  small  boxes  Hyson  tea,  one  box  Fou- 
chong  tea,  16  small  boxes  do.,  four  small  boxes  gunpow¬ 
der  tea,  three  whole  chests  Bohea  tea,  two  small  bundles 
hair,  one  small  box  sundries,  one  bagg  farmerie  and  one 
small  box  Hyson  tea  for  James  Magee,  master  of  the 
ship. 

Three  chests  Bohea  tea,  15  quarter  chests  do.,  and  four 
chests  Hyson  tea,  one-third  for  Thomas  P.  Bray,  Salem. 

Two  chests  chin  a  ware  for  E.  II.  Derby,  Salem. 

One  small  box  silks  and  one  small  box  chinaware  for 
Thomas  PI.  Perkins,  Boston. 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  largest  and  most  important 
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items  of  the  manifest,  and  there  is  also  a  list  of  between 
100  and  200  small  articles,  consigned  to  other  persons, 
The  reader  may  see  the  form  in  perusal  of  the  photograph 
of  the  manifest  itself,  which  accompanies  this  article,  Col¬ 
lector  Sullivan  having  given  his  permission  for  its  repro¬ 
duction.  _  , 

The  document  is  signed  by  James  Magee,  master,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  words,  “Sworn  before  me  this  5th  day  ox 
June,  1790,  Joseph  Hiller,  ColTr  ” 

To  the  original  paper  has  been  added  the  lollowmg^. 
“Endorsed,  bib.  54,  James  Magee,  Ship  Astrco,.  Attest, 
Robert  S.  Rantoul,  collector,  1865.”  _  And  on  the  centen¬ 
nial  anniversary  of  the  original  signing  the  paper,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  official  recognition:  Centennial. 
Signed  this  4th  day  of  June,  1890,  A.  E.  Hitchmgs,  Spe¬ 
cial  Deputy  Collector.”  ,  ^ 

Xhe  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  cargo  was  $27,109.  . 

When  the  present  special  deputy  collector,  William  J. 
Sullivan,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  he  took  special  cnarge 
of  this  manifest,  and,  as  before  stated,  keeps  it  secure  in 
the  Custom  House  safe. 

The  A strea  made  several  other  voyages.  In  1<  Jo,  w  - 
on  a  voyage  from  Madras  to  Pegu,  she  was  seized  by  the 
Sultan  of  Pegu,  and  used  as  a  transport  for  his  troops  to 
Siam.  Capt.r  John  Gibaut  and  his  mate  were  detained 
as  hostages.  Captain  Gibaut  was  an  intimate  hi*  oi 
Hcv;  William  Bentley,  D.D.,  who  writes  m  his  diary 
that  “he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Bur 
vard  University  which  gave  him  adegiee.  . 

Gloucester,  August  11,  1805,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  a0e, 
while  collector  of  customs  for  the  disuia. 

The  writer  lias  not  been  able  to  mo.  ae  e  c  ^ 

Asirea.  Log  hooks  of  the  ship,  preserved  by  the  ex 
Institute  in  its  fireproof  building,  are  one  from  Coma  i° 
I A  in  1730,  Dicdrich  Wise,  master;  to  Russia .in  1  h 

Custom  House  states  that  she _was  built  in  Pe 
1782.  The  register  is  dated  May  R,  ^  * 
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The  Owner. 

Elias  Hasket  Derby,  tlie  owner  of  tbe  A.  sire  a,  was  born 
in  Salem,  August  16,  1739.  In  tbe  memoir  by  bis  son, 

E.  ID  Derby,  it  is  stated  that  be  was  of  English  extrac¬ 
tion.  His  ancestor,  Roger  Derby,  born  in  1643,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1671,  from  Topsham,  near  Exeter,  in  tbe 
South  of  England.  He  settled  first  at  Ipswich,  but  re¬ 
moved  to  Salem,  where  be  embarked  in  trade,  reared  a 
large  family,  and  acquired  a  respectable  property.  His 
son  Richard,  born  1679,  died  in  1715,  at  tbe  early  age  ox 
35,  married,  in  1702,  Martha,  daughter  of  Elias  Hasket, 
of  Salem.  He  left  a  son  Richard,  bom  in  1712,  who  was 
the  father  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Losing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  Richard  was 
reared  by  an  energetic  mother,  and  in  his  24th  year,  m 
1736,  he  was  master  of  the  sloop  Hanger ,  from  Salem  for 
Cadiz  and  Malaga,  in  which  lie  made  a  good  voyage.  He 
retired  from  the  sea  in  1757,  and  became  a  merchant  of 

Salem.  . 

Elias  Hasket  Derby,  his  second  son,  the  subject  of  tms 

sketch,  was  horn  in  Salem,  and  in  early  life  appears  to 
have  kept  the  books  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of 
his  father,  and  to  have  been  the  accountant  of  his  family. 
At  an  early  age  he  married  a  Crowninshield,  while  his 
sister  married  a  Crowninshield  also,  thus  making  a  double 
connection  between  the  families.  Trom  1760  to  1 77  o,  no 
not  only  took  charge  of  Ids  father’s  hooks,  wharves,  and 
other  property,  but  imbibing  the  spirit  or  his  father  and 
,  aco Hiring  through  him  and  his  captains  a  knowledge  oi 
commerce,  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  trade  to  tne 
English  and  French  islands.  At  the  commencement  of  tne 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  the  owner  of  no  less  than 
seven  sail  of  vessels,  in  the  trade  of  the  Nvest  incies, 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  by  frugality 
and  industry  had'  acquired  a  property  of  $50,000 

At  this  period,  most  of  the  rich  men  of  Massachusetts 
clung  to  the  mother  country,  hut  none  of  the  Derby  name 
followed  their  example,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketei 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  His  trade  and  that  ql 
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Salem  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and  bis  property  seriously 
impaired.  Mr.  Derby,  indignant,  united  with  his  towns¬ 
men  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  equipment  of  at 
least  150  armed  vessels,  fitted  out  from  Salem  during  the 
Devolution,  mounting  more  than  2,000  cannon,  and 
manned  by  the  gallant  seamen  of  Salem,  Beverly  and 
Marblehead.  He  subscribed  $10,000  towards  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  frigate  Essex. 

He  had  been  successful,  but  he  welcomed  peace  with 
joy,  for  bis  tastes  were  pacific.  He  was  prepared,  by  the 
speed  and  capacity  of  his  vessels,  to  meet  the  mercantile 
fleet  of  England  in  fair  competition.  He  sent  his  vessels 
to  Europe  and  to  the  “rich  ports  of  the  far  East,’5  and 
he  acquired  a  handsome  property.  He  built  a  handsdme 
mansion  in  what  is  now  Derby  Square,  but  he  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  it.  His  death  occurred  in  Salem,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1799.  His  property  was  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000,000,  and  was  the  largest  single  individual  fortune 
in  Dew  England,  if  not  in  the  whole  country. 


Tite  Commander. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  detailed  sketch  of 
Captain  James  Magee,  the  master  in  whom,  with  Me. 
Perkins,  so  much  confidence  was  placed  by  Mr.  Derby. 
In  bis  book  on  “An  Account  of  the  Maritime  History  of 
Massachusetts,”  the  author,  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison,  thus 
refers  .to  him : 

“Captain  James  Magee  (1750-1801),  is  described  as  hi 
convivial,' noble-hearted"  Irishman,5  during  the  Devolution 
commanded  (he  man-of-war  brig  General  Arnold ,  which 
was  wrecked  in  Plymouth  Bay.  He  married  Margaret 
Eliot,  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  and  lived 
in  the  old  Shirley  mansion,  Doxbury.55 

The  Supercargo. 

A  biography  of  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  the  ^super¬ 
cargo  of  the  A  sir eo.,  is  published  in  J  he  Merchants  Mag~ 
azine  and  Commercial  Review ,  volume  33,  from  July  to 
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Dumber,  1855,  and  from  it  the  following  notes  are 
taken : 

‘‘Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  was  horn  in  Boston,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1764,  and  was  named  for  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Peck.  His  father  died  in  middle  age, 
leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  of  whom  he  was  the 
second  son  and  only  six  years  old.  His  mother  lived  to 
l>e  71  years  old.  The  son  gave  up  the  chance  of  an. edu¬ 
cation  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  enter  a  commercial  life, 
and  lie  was  placed  with  the  Messrs.  Shattuck,  among  the 
most  active  merchants  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  21.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Elliot,  only  daughter 
of  Simon  Elliot,  in  1788,  and  the  union  lasted  more  than 
60  years.  His  married  life  led  to  an  intimacy  with  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Magee,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  had 
made  one  voyage  to  Canton.  He  sailed  from  Salem  in 
February,  1789,  a  supercargo  of  the  ship  Astrea,  bound 
to  Batavia  and  Canton,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Ma¬ 
gee.  He  later  became  a  merchant  and  a  military  officer, 
and  had  a  most  remarkable  career,  which  is  detailed  at 
leno’th  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Re¬ 
view,  volume  33,  July  and  December,  1855.  He  became 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  gave  liberally  to 
charity  and  several  institutions,  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
and  Harvard  University,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Perkins’  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  which  is 
named  for  him.  He  died  in  Boston,  Jam.  11,  1854,  in  the 
90tk  year  of  his  age.  Robert  C.  Mmthrop  said  oiUnm: 
ujpe  was  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  humanity  to 

which  Boston  ever  gave  birth.” 

Mr  Perkins  wrote  interestingly  of  his  voyage  m  toe 
Astrea.  He  said:  “Difficulties  were  encountered  and  in¬ 
conveniences  were  necessarily  submitted  to  then  which 
are  avoided  now.  The  ship  was  not  coppered,  and  her 
bottom  becoming  foul,  we  made  a  long  passage  to  Batavia  ; 
beino-  in  want  of  water  before  arriving  there  we  stopped 
at  Mew  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for 

a  supply. 
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“The  casks  in  which  a  part  of  our  water  was  contained 
bad  been  used  in  bringing  coffee  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  although  burned  out,  and,  as  was  supposed, 


purified,  yet  the  water  put  in  them  was  most  disgusting. 
The  waters  from  the  cascade  on  the  Java  shore  were  of 


course  duly  appreciated.  We  remained  in  thi 3  beautiful 
bay  several  days.  There  were  at  the  time  no  inhabitants 
on  this  part  of  Java.  I  went  on  shore  every  day,  and  in 
one  of  my  excursions  climbed  the  precipice  over  which 
the  cascade  flowed,  to  examine  its  source,  and  from  what 


we  learned  on  reaching  Batavia,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  we  had  run  great  hazard,  as  more  than  one  instance 
bad  occurred  of  persons  visiting  tbe  same  spot  having  been 
destroyed  by  tigers,  who  were  slaking  their  thirst  in  this 
beautiful  stream.  Bats  of  great  size  were  seen  crossing 


the  narrow  strait  which  divided  Hew  Island  irom  Java, 
and  returning  towards  the  close  of  the  day  to  their  roosts 
on  the  Java  side.  Tigers  and  anacondas  abound  at  B 


a- 


tavia. 

aT  remember  the  fright  1  had  in  crossing  a  creek,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  hard,  about  knee  deep,  and  out  a 
few  yards  wide.  My  crossing  alarmed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  young  crocodiles  or  alligators,  which  were  further 
up  the  stream  than  I  was  crossing,  and  they  came  down 
upon* us  with  a  celerity  which  was  inconceivable.  Hone 
of  them  touched  either  my  servant  or  myself,  and  x  have 
no  doubt  they  were  quite  as  much  alarmed  as  we  were. 

“Ho  boats  of  any  kind  came  into  the  bay  while  we  lay 
there.  Prince’s  Island  was  in  sight;  hut  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  a  had  name,  were  otherwise  engaged,  and  we  met 
nothing  to  alarm  us.  The  pirates  from  Sumatra  ana  the 
Eastern  Islands  made  frequent  attacks  on  vessels  in  those 
days,  even  so  far  to  the  west  as  the  Straits  of  Sanaa, 
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though  their  depredations  were  more  confined  to  Banca 
Straits  and  the  more  eastern  archipelago.” 


Another  Ship  Asteea. 

Mr.  Derby  had  a  second  ship  Astrea  built  for  his-  East 
India  trade,  and  it  became  quite  as  noted  as  the  first  os 
the  name.  The  vessel  was  built  in  Bradford  in  1 795, . and 
registered  391  tons.  Under  command  of  Henry  Prince, 
with  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  eminent  mathematician, 
supercargo,  this  Astrea,  was  the  first  American^  ve.:oC.  to 
visit  Manila,  arriving  at  that  port  in  179 6.  n.  ]ournal  o- 
this  voyage,  kept  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  is  a  model,  and  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The  Asirea  sax  cd 
from  Salem,  March  27,  1796,  for  Lisbon,  thence  to  Manila, 
where  she  arrived  October  3,  1796.  On  1  e, Hilary  p 
1797,  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  from  that  date  until 
May  22,  1797,  when  she  arrived  at  Salem,  two  men  were 

obliged  to  be  kept  constantly  at  the  pumps.  . 

Prom  1797  to  1858,  the  date  of  the  last  arrival  at  this 

port  from  Manila,  in  July,  1858,  of  the  barque  Dragon , 
Captain  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp,  con¬ 
signed  to  Benjamin  A.  West,  there  were  82  entries  m 
Salem  from  Manila.  The  period  from  1829  to  1839  shows 
the  largest  number  of  arrivals,  30  of  the  82  entries  being 

made  in  that  time. 
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SHIP  MINDORO'* 


Charles  H . 


Alien,  Jr.,  Master 


SPsbeo,  Plcknvtn  &  Allen,  0\‘.rcrs 


Prom  painting  owned 
J  u  i  y 


by  George  H  A  len  •  showing  the  ship 
17,  I  8 for  Batavia  and  Hong  Kong 


leaving  Boston 
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THE  SHIP  MINDORO. 

The  last  of  Salem’s  square-riggers,  and  one  which  was 
perhaps  best  known  to  Salemites  of  today,  for  she  la) 
at  Derby  wharf  from  1893  to  1897,  awaiting  a  purchase!, 
before  she  was  sold  to  New  York  parties,  was  the  ship 
Mindoro.  She  was  built  in  East  Boston  m  1864,  and 
was  launched  from  the  yard  or  John  &  Justin  .  .  O  > 
her  builders.  She  registered  970  tons  and  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  carrier,  having  on  board  2,000  tons  of suga r  on  one 
voyage;  on  another,  1,350  tons  of  sugar  and  Up0  tons 
of  coal '  and  7,227  bales  of  hemp  on  a  third.  She  ws 
MS  W  fee t  be»,  S3  fee. 

Her  owners  were  Silsbe.es,  lTckman  &  George  II.  Alien 
When  she  was  built,  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
lvwd  pine  lumber  led  her  builders  to  construct  hci  of 

s:  r; «, .... 

entitled  to  a  special  classification,  being  latcd  A 
a  star,  which  is  the  highest  rate  that  can  be  ffven  a  ship. 
S1ip  ’  rebuilt  in  1884  and  the  original  oak  was  le 
id-iced  by  hard  pine,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  put 
S  lit  class  condition,  so  that  she  was  as  trim  and  new 

as  when  launched  in  1864.  the 

poop  delk,  which  extended  some  distance  beyond  he 
Lizzenmast,  were  the  capt ain’s  >  Ad 

Sd^ates*^  tterah  open  from  the  poop 
deck.  The  steward’s  pantry,  store  room  and  10  e 

were -also  under  this  deck.  On  the  mam  dec*.,  bduew 
the  mainmast  and  the  foremast  was  a  gP°^izcd  horn  , 
containing  cook’s  room,  galley,  large  store  room,  caipe 
tor’s  shoip  and  forward  of  these  the  crew’s  quarters. 

Capt.  Charles  K.  Allen,  Je. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  was  the  first  master  of 
the  Mindoro ,  and  was  born  m  Salem,  rUine  ~  ’ 

the  son  of  the  late  William  E.  and  Sarah  E(;n> 
Mlon  His  father  was  a  shipmaster,  who  died  at  Ga 
bia  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1838.  The  son  graduated 
from  the  old  Phillips  School,  and  when  only  lo  jea  s 
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of  acre  lie  shipped  on  the  famous  old  ship  SI  Paul ,  on  a 
voyage  to  Manila  and  back  to  Salem.  The  slnp  was 
commanded  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Captain  Charles  I  . 
Allen,  and  the  boy  made  three  round  voyages  in  her. 
In  1848  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  ship  John  Q.  Adams, 
to  Canton  and  return.  In  1 849  he  was  second  mate  ot 
the  ship  Harriot  Erving,  to  Valparaiso.  There  he  joined 
the  ship  General  Harrison  as  mate,  and  proceeded  to  ban 
Francisco.  He  remained  in  California  until  the  j.a  i  o 
1851,  spending  a  part  of  the  time  in  mines.  He  was 
there  during  the  exciting  times  of  the  mining  days,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  vigilance  conumtt.ee,  wmo 
by  its  prompt  work  cleared  the  city  of 'San  Francisco  o: 
the  murderers  and  thugs  that  infested  it,  and  again  made 
life  safe.  One  of  his  companions  at  this  time  was  bred 
Townsend  Ward,  later  the  famous  Chinese  mandarin. 
General  Ward  was  then  the  mate  of  the  ship  LusseU 
Glover,  living  aboard  the.  vessel  most  of.tne  time. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Allen  joined  as  mate  the  big  ship  Susque¬ 
hanna,  in  San  Francisco,  and  went  in  her  to  Shanghai 
and  New  York,  arriving  home  in  the  spring  of  lS,m. 
Next,  lie  sailed  as  mate  of  the  barque  lilot,  Capt,  Ihoiuas 
C.  Dunn,  making  a  voyage  to  the  neejee  .1  shines.  -t  j.e 
mained  at  the  Islands  a  long  time,  having  a  most  remark¬ 
able  series  of  adventures.  While  there,  a  war  broxe  on. 
among  the  natives,  and  the  bodies  o.  the  slam  v.eie 
eaten  by  the  victors.  He  was  urged  to  dine  with  the 
natives,  but  declined,  having  no  taste  for  human  nesh. 
From  the  Feejees  he  went  to  Manila.  On  the  passage 
home  to  Salem  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  con- 

demned  at  Batavia.  .  _  ,  ~  ,  . 

At  Batavia  lie  joined  as  mate  tlie  ship  i  or  vent.  Captain. 

Copp,  of  Salem,  and  was  in  the  ship  two  voyages  between 
London,  China  and  Australia.  In  1S65  he  came  home 
from  London  as  mate  of  the  ship  Sparlehng  Waves.  On 
this  trip  he  took  oil  the  crew,  while  in  charge  o  a  oa  ., 
of  a  Norwegian  vessel  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Grana 
Banks,  and  bound  to  Boston.  In  June,  lS6o,  he 
ns  mate  the  new  ship  Sumatra.,  of  Salem,  Capt.  Josiah 
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Dudley,  and  made  three  voyages  to  Manila,  Australia 

‘  He  arrived  borne  in  January,  1861  and  m  dme  ox 
the  same  year  was  made  master  of  the  ship  Sooloo,  o 
Salem,  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  Mazatlan  and  Bremen 
'd  relumed  to  Few  York.  In  November,  1802,  lie 
took  charge  of  the  ship  Derby,  to  San  Francisco,  an 
sailed  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Fong  until  1  > 

r-orrvin0,  passengers  and  freight. 

In  December,"  1864,  lie  became  master  of  the  new  ship 
Mindoro,  and  made  three  voyages,  as  before  stated  In 
1870  be  took  charge  of  the  new  slnp  h  on.wsa  mamiig 
three  round  voyages  in  her  between  Boston  and  Manila. 
In  1876  lie  returned  to  the  Sooloo,  and  remained  m  her 
until  he  retired  in  1884,  all  of  her  voyages  being  .0 

Manila  Australia  and  Japan  and  home.  . 

"  Vnril  10,  1856,  be  married  Miss  Margaret  McKenzie, 
of  Salem,  but  she  died  some  years  ago.  lie  was  the 
father  of  Charles  F.  Allen,  of  the  City  Irust  Company, 
Boston,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Allen  and _  Miss  LiIIim  M- 
Allen,  all  of  Salem.  Captain  Allen  joined  tlm  bait 
Marine  Society  Nov.  5,  1870. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Oliver  Reynolds. 

Captain  Reynolds,  the  second  commander,  was  born  m 
Dover,  N.  H.,in  December,  1836,  and  began  a  seafaring 
life  as  a  boy  on  the  ship  Shirley,  of.  Salem,  m 
The  ship  was  owned  by  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Ceoige  .  . 
Aden  and  was  bound  to  Australia,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Nicholas  T.  Snell,  of  Salem.  He  continued  m 
her  several  voyages  and  was  promoted  to  second  and  t  - 
mate.  He  next  sailed  in  the  ship  Malay,  owned  by  the 
same  firm,  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson  Jr.,  to  San  liai 
cisco  as  mate.  He  came  borne  m  tbe  ship  Ocean  Tea  . 
Ho  joined  the  new  ship  MMorom  1864,  as  mute,  mid 

made 'him  inaTtef  of  tlieh-  slnp  Formosa.  He  made  sev¬ 
eral  voyages  in  her,  but  lost  her  in  1880.  On  one  voy^ 
in  her  He  sailed  from  Boston,  I  eh.  14,  18<',  ..  ; 

the  passage  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  m  tbe  quick  time 


. 
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of  79  davs.  He  came  home  and  took  charge  of  the  ship 
Humboldt ,  owned  by  DeGroot  &  Peck,  but  on  the  home¬ 
ward  passage  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  on  Lincoln 
Island,  one  of  the  Paracel  group.  His  mate  was 
Frank  Powars,  who  later  commanded  the  ships  Mindoro 
and  Sooloo .  The  officers  and  crew  passed  through  many 
thrilling  experiences.  The  story  of  the  wreck  was  written 
home  by  Captain  Powars,  and  the  writer  of  this .  series 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  obtaining  it  for  publication 
in  the  old  “Salem  Register.”  Mr.  Powars  came  home  to 
Hew  York  as  mate  of  the  ship  Samar,  Capt.  Oswald 


Miller,  of  Salem. 

The  “Salem  Register”  published  the  story  m  full,  and 
it  occupied  two  columns  in  each  of  its  issues  of  Pec.  22 
and  Hec.  26,  1881.  It  created  a  widespread  interest. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Palfray,  the  senior  editor,  wrote:  “The 
letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Powars  to  his  sister,^  Mis. 
Edward  Collins  of  Salem,  in  the  freedom  of  family 
intercourse  and  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  sailor,  and 
was  not  designed  for  publication,  but  is  too  vivid  a  pic* 
tore  of  the  perils  encountered  by  those  who  ‘go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships/  and  too  intensely  interesting  in  inelr 
as  a  true  story  of  remarkable  adventure,  to  be  withheld 
from  his  friends  and  the  public.  If  the  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone/  this  narrative  proves  that  the  age  of  romantic 
and  perilous  events  and  wonderful  escapes  is.  not.  The 
narrative  is  as  full  of  fascination  as  the  fictitious  adven¬ 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  is  marked  by  as  wonderful 
providences  as  any  detailed  in  Cotton  Mather  s  M_ag- 
nalia.’  As  a  tale  of  the  sea  it  would  furnish  material 
for  a  volume  worthy  of  the  genius  of  a  Cooper  or  a 

Marrvatt.”  r,  . 

The  letter  was  highly  prized  by  the  friends  of  Captain 

Powars,  all  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  see  it  published  in. 
permanent  form  in  “The  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Institute.  Henry  C.  Gauss,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
former  Salem  journalist,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Captain 
Powars,  has  caused  to  be  typewritten  the  full  story, 
which  he  has  presented  to  friends.  In  introducing  the  * 
letter,  Mr.  Gauss  says: 
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“Captain  William  Frank  Powars,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who 
wrote  the  following  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
Humboldt  as  a  letter  to  his  friends  in  Salem,  was  the 
last  of  a  race  of  Salem  hoys,  now  become  traditional, 
who  entered  the  maritime  profession  as  ship  boys  and 

rose  to  command.  .  n 

“He  was  a  man  of  most  engaging  and  estimable  per¬ 
sonality,  and  in  narrative  was  always  picturesque  anc 
intensely  interesting.  The  following  unstudied  picture 
of  a  shipwreck  suffers  in  no  degree  by  comparison  with 
that  classic  of  American  sea-wntmg,  ‘Two  hears  Befoie 
the  Mast,’  and,  indeed,  supplements  that  narrative,  wbicu 

contains  no  description  of  a  wreck. 

“Temperance  Hall, 

“Hong  Hong,  China. 

“November  3,  1881. 

“I  am  once  again  in  Hong  Kong,  but  this  tunc  under 
very  sad  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  o_  u 
(rood  ship  Humboldt  on  Lincoln  Island  Reefs,  one  ot  H 
Parades  group,  in  the  China  Sea,  on  the  night  of  Oct. 

Woo  Sung,  at  the  month  of  the 

Shanghai  River,  on  the  forenoon  of  Oct.  and  that 

night  was  out  clear  of  all  islands,  so  we  conld  shape  a 

course  down  the  China  coast.  That  night  and  M-  etmes 

day  the  19th  passed  off  with  very  fine  weather  but  on 

the  moraine'  0f  the  20th  the  weather  shut  in  thick  an 

t  Zi  (cStallj  increased.  We  m ,  tto»gh  F.rm« 

Channel  that  day,  and  at  eleven  o  clo^n  t  a  0 

clear  of  all  danger  there.  ,  ir.j.41,1 

“From  that  time  we  shaped  a  course  foi  MacJc^ 

Bank  to  the  eastward  of  the  Parades  Mauds  ra  M 
noon,  weather  thick  and  blowing  heavily,  wi  n  a  v  y 
}n oh  sea,  no  observation,  ship  making  a  iu  . 

18  miles per  hour.  Saturday  noon  the  wea  her  wa  wor.e 
every  way  than  on  Friday,  the  ship  under  lower  lore 
and 'main  topsails  making  from  10  to  11  miles  per  hour , 
at  4-  p.  in.,  barometer  very  low,  the  vessel  was  ora  to  , 
in  coming  to  the  wind  lost  lower  foretopsail,  the  me 
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getting  frightened  and  leaving  the  braces,  and  one  slat 
of  the  sail  took  it  clear  away;  lay  to  under  lower  mam 
topsail  until  7.30  p.  in.,  and  as  the  wind  had  gone  down 
considerably  at  that  time,  kept  away  on  the  course  again, 
in  the  meantime  having  bent  another  lower  foretopsai  . 

“It  was  my  watch  below  when  the  ship  was  kept  on. 

I  went  on  deck  at  8  o’clock,  and  Capt.  Reynolds  went, 
below  to  try  and  get  some  sleep,  telling  me  to  watc.i  t be 
barometer  and  not  make  any  more  sail  unless,  the  glass 
went  up.  He  left  me,  and  I  went  .about  hauling  braces 
taut  and  other  ropes  that  were  slatting,  about.  Had  jus 
finished  and  was ‘going  along  the  main  deck  to  have  a 
look  at  the  lookout  man,  when  I  heard  a  roar  lire  distant 
thunder.  I  turned  to  run  to  the  cabin  to  tell  the  captain 
the  wind  was  coming  from  the  southwest,  and  at  t  e 
same  time  sung  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  put  the 
helm  “hard-a-starboard.”  Before  I  got  to  the  cabin  door 
the  man  on  the  lookout  shouted  “Breakers  ahead .  anu 
at  the  same  time  a  heavy  sea  broke  over  the  stern.  1 
jumped  on  the.  booby  hatch  and  from  there  to  the  top  oi 
the  after-house,  and  sang  out  “All  hands  on  deck.  \\  hen 
the  ship  went  down  on  the  next  sea,  the  rudder  was  un¬ 
hung  and  the  mainstay  carried  away  at  the  masthead. 

“We  all  gathered  in  the  mizzen  rigging,  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  when  the  vessel  struck  die  bottom  it  was  as 
much  as  wo  could  do  to  keep  from  being  shaken  oil.  n 
could  not.  have  been  more  than  five  minutes  beiore  we 
were  over  the  reef  and  into  deep  water,  but  it  seemed 
as  many  hours.  As  good  fortune  had  it,  the  ship,  kept 
stern  on  to  the  sea,  for  had  she  laid  broadside  to  it  she 
would  have  been  turned  end  over  end.  As  soon  as  we 
found  she  did  not  strike  the  bottom  when  she  went  down 
in  the  sea,  ordered  the  carpenter  to  sound  the  pumps, 
and  found  she  was  making  water  fast.  Some  of  the  men 
were  placed  at  the  pumps  and  some  were  ordered  to  put 
bread  and  water  in  the  two  quarter  boats  which  we  always 
carried  there,  and  which  could  have  been  ready  to  lower 
in  two  minutes.  But  no  boat  of  the  four  m  the  ship 
could  Lave  lived  in  that  sea,  though  it  looked  at  the  time 
as  if  that  vas  our  only  hope. 
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“As  soon  as  we’ were  clear  of  tlie  breakers,  the  wind 
died  out  altogether.  We  then  went  to  work  and  got  a 
hawser  np  to  use  as  a  drag  astern  to  keep  the  ship  stern 
to  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  used,  as  almost  as  soon  as  t  le 
wdnd  stopped  blowing  from  the  northeast,  it  sprang  up 
from  the  southwest.  Braced  yards  around  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack,  bead-  to  southeast,  ship  still  under  lower 
maintopsail  and  foretopmast  staysail,  and  eveijy  minu'e 
the  wind  increasing  in  violence;  got  tackles  on  he  tillei 
in  rudder  bead  and  hauled  the  rudder  so  that  it  would, 
keep  the  ship  head  to  the  wind.  At  midnight  the  wind 
was  blowing  with  typhoon  force,  and  the  men  were  hard 
at  work  at  the  pumps.  I  went  up  in  the  mizzen-top  ,to 
keep  a  lookout,  for  we  were  afraid  we  would  he  driven 
back  on  the  reef.  Before  going  up,  sounded,  but  got  no 
bottom.  The  t  leak  was  gaining  on  the  pumps,  ana  we 
thought  our  only  hope  was,  to  keep  her  afloat  until  day¬ 
light,  if  possible,  and  then,  could  we  do  no  better,  try 

it  with  the  boats.  , 

“About  half -past  one  the  weather  looked  lighter  to  lee¬ 
ward  and  we  knew  that  meant  breakers.  I.  did  not  shout, 
but  pushed  myself  down  the  weather  mizzen  rigging  as 
fast  as  possible,  the  ship  being  nearly  on  her  beam-ends. 
Found  the  captain  standing  by  the  mizzenmast  on  top 
of  the  house.  X  asked,  him  to  come  up  in  the  nggmg 
and  take  a  look.  He  followed  after  me,  but  did  not  go 
far  before  be  was  satisfied  there  were  breakers  under  our 
lee.  He  told  me  to  run  forward  and  let  go  both  anenors, 
and  I  should  judge  by  the  sound  there  were  about  ten 
fathoms*  of  water  under  us  when  tlie  anchors  touched 
bottom.  About  45  fathoms  of  chain  ran  out  before  the 
ship  came  to  the  wind,  and  before  she  did  so,  v,e  ten 
her  touch  the  rocks.  We  tried  to  stop  her  from  taking 
chain,  but  it  was  impossible,  as  it  would  jump  the  wild¬ 
cat  with  that  strain  oil  it,  and  so,  of  course,  tne  ship 

went  into  the  breakers.  ,  T 

“As  soon  as  I  found  that  I  was  of  no  use  forward,  1 

went  aft,  when  the  captain  ordered  me  to  cut  away  the 
masts.  The  ship  had  then  begun  to  pound  heavily  on 
the  bottom.  We  got  axes  to  work  on  .  the  rigging  and 
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soon  had  the  main  and  raizzen  masts  over  the  side;  started 
on  the  fore  rigging,  but  they  had  the  backstays  cut  be¬ 
fore  I  had  the  lower  rigging,  and  the  foretopmast,  carried 
away  in  the  sheave  hole,  the  topgallant  mast  with  all 
attached  went  over  the  side  all  right,  but  the  upper  fore- 
topsail  yard  came  right  down.  The  carpenter  was  cut¬ 
ting  with  me,  and  I  told  him  we  would  better  leave  before 
we  were  crushed.  We  went  aft  as  best  we  could  and  sought 
the  top  of  the  after-house  with  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

“I  stopped  there  a  minute  and  then  crawled  aft,  down 
the  after-way  into  the  cabin;  I  had  to  crawl  along  the 
cabin  floor,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hold  on  to  anything 
and  walk ;  I  took  my  watch  off  the  hook  and  put  it  in 
my  pants'  pocket  and  crawled  back  on  deck  again.  TTei  e 
I  found  the  crew  in  a  bunch,  trying  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  wind  and  rain  and  salt  water  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  stopped  there  until  I  was  nearly  frozen,  and  the 
ship  had  swung  broadside  on  to  the  reef  and  had  com¬ 
menced  to  break  up.  We  went  into  the  cabin  to .  eiy 
and  keep  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  what  little 
time  we  had  to  stay  there.  We  bad  not  been  lucre  long 
before  I  think  the  ship  broke  in  two  in  the  middle,  for 
above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  sea  J  heard  a  crash,  <mo, 
the  partitions  commenced  to  fall  down.  All  made  a  rush 
up  the  afterway,  and  got  on  the  starboard  (quarter.  As 
fast  as  we  could  we  put  a  turn  of  rope  around  our 
bodies  and  held  on  there  for  a  while. 

“The  beams  that  propped  us  up  gradually  broke  away, 
so  that  we  were  lowering  all  the  time,  and  the  sea  was 
having  a  better  crack  at  us.  At  last  we  were  so  low 
that  almost  every  sea  washed  some  of  us  down  over  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  and  we  would  crawl  up  between  the 
seas  only  to  he  washed  back  again  by  the  next  one.  ^  Some 
of  the  men’s  clothes  were  washed  or  torn  clean  off  them, 
and  their  bodies  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the  broken  cop¬ 
per  on  the  ship’s  bottom.  There  were  eighteen  men  of 
us  on  the  outside.  The  Chinese  cook  and  steward  stopped 
in  the  cabin  and  were  drowned  when  the  sea  washed 

that  away. 

“We  had  liung  outside  so  long  that  we  were  getting 
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nearly  exhausted,  when  a  sea  broke  and  washed  some 
of  us  off,  myself  being  among  the  number,  and  carried 
us  away  from  the  wreck  so  that  we  could  not  get  hack. 
As  soon  as  X  rose  to  the  surface  and  caught  my  breath, 

I  started  to  swim  with  the  sea,  and  had  not  taken  more 
than  a  couple  of  strokes  when  my  feet  struck  something 
like  a  rock,  and  I  soon  found  that  I  was  where  I  could 
touch  bottom.  I  stood  up  and  found  the  water  only  up 
to  my  waist,  hut  before  I  had  time  to  look  around  me, 
another  sea  struck  me  and  I  went  end  over  end  with  it, 
and  felt  myself  strike  bottom  twice.  When  I  reached 
the  surface  again,  I  stood  up,  and  seeing  a  piece  of  tne 
wreck  near  me,  I  went  and  got  on  it.  Shortly,  two  men 
came  along,  clinging  to  a  spar,  and  I  called  to  them  to 
come  to  me,  and  tliey  did  so.  I  told  them  there  was 
land  ahead  and  we  were  drifting  to  it,  and  that  we  were 
inside  of  the  breakers  and  were  all  right.  Y\  e  sat  there 
a  few  minutes,  when  one  of  the  men  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  we  were  drifting,  and  he  jumped  overboard 
and  found  we  were  tightly  jammed  in  the  rocks.  All 
then  took  to  the  water  and  started  for  the  land.  The 
men  having  no  shoes  on,  the  coral  cut  them  terribly  at 
every  step.  X  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  on  a  pair 
of  slippers  that  did  not  get  washed  off.  We  were  soon 
on  the  beach,  where  we  found  others  of  the  crew. 

“We  found  that  thirteen  of  the  ship’s  company  had 
made  their  way  to  land.  Some  were  naked,  others  had 
on  only  a  shirt,  and  some  only  pants.  X  had  on  a  suit  of 
underfiannels  that  saved  me  from  a  great  many  bruises, 
but  the  legs  of  mv  pants  were  torn  in  shreds.  I  thougnt 
of  my  watch,  and  found,  by  putting  it  to  my  ear,  that 
it  was  still  going,  having  been  under  water  for  two  hours. 
I  could  not  see  the  time,  hut  X  judged  it  to  be  about 
four  o’clock  when  we  got  ashore.  The  men  soon  began 
to  complain  of  the  cold,  and  tried  to  keep  warm  by  run¬ 
ning  about,  hut  soon  gave  that  up  as  they  were  so  terribly 
cut  about  the  feet  with  the  copper  on  the  ship’s  bottom 
and  the  coral  on  the  reef  they  could  hardly  move. 

“Our  cargo  being  mostly  of  straw  goods  it  got  ashore 
lone'  before  we  didT  and  the  tide  having  fallen  consider- 
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ably,  it  was  up  out  of  the  water.  We  took  a  number  of 
bales  and  piled  them  and  used  them  for  a  shelter.  I 
told  the  men  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  I  would  keep  watch  in  case  any  of  the  rest 
came  ashore,  to  lend  them  assistance.  They  all  turned 
in  in  a  bunch,  and  I  covered  them  over  with  straw  mats 
and  such  things  as  I  could  find  to  answer  the  purpose. 

“As  soon  as  they  were  quiet,  I  sat  down  near  them 
on  a  bale  of  goods,  to  think  it  over  and  to  wait  until 
daylight  to  see  what  that  would  bring  to  view;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  it  would  never  come.  The  wind 
and  rain  were  so  heavy  I  could  not  look  to  windward, 
and  the  night  was  pitch  dark.  I  judged  that  what  was 
left  of  the  ship  would  be  dead  to  windward  oi:  where  I 
was,  but  of  course  1  could  not  tell  how  I  got  ashore.  1 
sat  there,  thinking  that  the  captain,  second  mate,  cook, 
steward  and  three  sailors  were  drowned,  as  there  were 
twenty  of  us  all  told  aboard  the  ship  and  but  thirteen  were 
then  ashore.  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  an  island  we 


were  on,  nor  whether  there  was  anything  to  be  had  there 
to  eat  or  drink. 

“Daylight  at  last  came,  and  I  could  see  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  distant  what  looked  like  rocks,  but  a  little 
later  I  made  it  out  to  be  pieces  of  the  ship.  I  called  the 
men  up.  As  soon  as  we  could  see,  one  of  them  called 
out,  “There  are  others  coming  ashore.”  I  looked  in  the 
■  direction  he  pointed  and  saw  four  heads  moving  in  the 
water.  I  thought  at  first  they  were  seals,  and  was  about 
to  say  so  when  one  stood  up,  and  I  saw  there  were  four 
more  saved.  Those  of  us  who  could,  ran  down  along  the 
beach  abreast  of  where  they  were  coming  in.  I,  having 
shoes  on  and  being  all  right  about  the  feet,  went  out  on 
the  reef  to  assist  them  ashore.  The  first  two  were  get¬ 
ting  along  all  right,  so  I  passed  them  by,  but  the  third 
was  a  man  50  years  old,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  gave 
up  and  called  'to  me  to  save  him,  and  fell  down  in  tho 
water.  I  soon  got  him  on  his  feet  and  helped  him  ashore, 
and  then  turned  back  after  the  other,  who  was  some 
distance  out  and  coming  towards  the  shore  very  slowly. 
It  proved  to  be  my  captain,  but  if  I  had  not  been  looking 
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for  him  I  should  never  have  taken  him  for  Captain 
Reynolds.  He  was  as  white  as  a  ghost  and  his  face  was 
terribly  cut  up.  When  I  reached  him  I  found  that  ho 
had  no  pants  on,  and  that  his  legs  and  hands  were  cut 
up  worse  than  his  face.  When  we  got  out  of  the  water, 
some  of  the  men  brought  coverings  for  him  and  then 
helped  him  up  to  where  we  had  piled  the  bales. 

“As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  told  me  that  at  the 
time  I  was  washed  off,  fourteen  went  with  me,  as  there 
were  only  four  of  them  left  after  the  sea^  had  passed 
away.  lie  supposed  we  were  all  drowned.  The  sea  that 
washed  us  off,  washed  him  where  he  found  better  skeltei 
than  we  had  been  having,  and  he  managed  to  get  the 
other  three  to  come  to  him,  and  there  they  held  on  until 
day  light,  when  they  found  they  could  get  ashore.  I  he 
second  mate,  Walter  Clinton,  was  next  to  me  on  the 
wreck  and  was  washed  oft  with  me,  hut  he  never  got 
ashore  and  3-  never  saw  him  alter  tnat  sea  stiocx  us. 

“When  we  had  made  the  captain  as  comfortable  as 
we  could,  I  started  with  one  man  to  see  what  there  was 
on  the  island  in  the  shape  of  water.  I  tried  to  get  into 
the  bushes  with  which  the  island  was  .covered,  hut  tncy 
were  so  thick  it  was  hard  work  to  force  our  way  along. 
We  gave  it  up  and  came  back  to  the  beach  and  started 
around  the  island  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hushes.  V.  her 
ever  I  saw  a  thin  place  I  would  go  into  tlie  hushes  as 
far  as  I  could,  but  we  made  a  tour  of  the  island  without 
finding  .  any  water,  excepting  one  place  where  it  vras 
dripping  through  the  rocks  very  slowly.  I  had  on  a 
“sou’wester,”  and  I  put  that  under,  and  in  about  an  hour 
we  had  caught  enough  to  give  us  both  a  drink.  Before 
I  got  hack  to  camp,  my  right  hand  became  disableu,  and 
I  found,  upon  looking,  that  something  like  a  spike  from 
a  deck  plank  had  been  driven  into  it  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  had  made  a  very  had  wound,  upon 
our  arrivafin  camp  I  had  to  tell  them  we  had^  found  no 
water.  While  we  were  gone,  however,  one  of  the  men 
had  found  a  small  beaker  that  had  belonged  in  one  of 
the  boats,  and  it  contained  two  gallons;  hut  that  would 
not  last  long  with  seventeen  men. 
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“I  called  tlie  island  about  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  it  was  covered  with  bushes  as  high  as  nay  head.  A 
little  way  from  the  beach  these  bushes  were  covered  with 
“boobies”  (a  booby  is  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  crow  and 
web-footed),  so  tame  you  could  knock  them  down  with  a 
cane. 

“During  our  absence  the  men  had  made  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  in  the  bushes  and  had  made  a  tent  from  a  sail.  They 
bad  opened  one  of  the  straw-braid  bales  and  taken  the 
braid  to  strew  on  the  sand  to  lie  on,  which  was  nice. 
We  found  the  captain  sound  asleep,  under  a  nice  Chinese 
puff,  and  learned  that  one  of  the  men  had  found  half  a 
dozen  goatskins,  each  one  large  enough,  to  cover  a  man 
all  up.  He  gave  one  to  me  and  I  lay  down  beside  the 
captain  and  was  soon  asleep.  1  was  pretty  tired,  not 
having  closed  my  eyes  since  half  past  seven  the  morning 
before,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  gone  through  consid¬ 
erable.  I  awoke  about  six  o’clock,  feeling  very  hungry 
and  so  sore  about  the  chest  1  could  hardly  breathe.  We 
had  about  two  dozen  tins  of  preserved  meats,  which  we 
had  picked  up  amongst  us  that  day.  We  thought  it  best 
not  to  open  more  than  four  cans,  and  so  we  got  only  a 
few  mouthfuls  apiece,  and  with  some  whiskey  that  came 
ashore  without  breaking  the  bottles,  we  made  a  supper. 
Whilst  eating  supper,  one  of  the  men  said  that  he  had 
found  water  that  afternoon,  I  asked  him  how  much,  and 
he  said  as  much  as  we  could  use  in  a  year.  That  was 
good  news  to  us,  and  then  we  knew  we  were  on  Lincoln’s 
Island,  as  that  was  the  only  island  of  that  group  with 
water  on  it.  Previous  to  our  wreck  we  had  not  had  an 
observation  for  two  days,  owing  to  the  very  thick  weather, 
and  we  had  been  driven  100  miles  off  our  course  by  the 
current.  As  soon  as  our  supper  was  finished,  we  did 
not  talk  much  but  went  to  sleep.  It  was  a  gloomy  night, 
for  when  you  awoke  all  you  could  hear  was  the  roar 
of  the  breakers,  which  was  not  a  very  pleasant  sound 
to  us. 

“All  got  up  at  daylight,  feeling  very  stiff  and  sore.  _ 
I  found  my  arm  terribly  swollen  from  the  ends  of  my  ‘ 
fingers  to  my  elbow.  I  tried  to  tie  it  up  and  held  it  in 
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a  sling,  as  it  was .  useless ;  then  we  started  out  on  the 
reef,  as  it  was  low  water,  to  have  a  look  at  the  pieces  of 
the  ship.  She  had  broken  in  two  in  the  middle,  and 
had  broken  short  off  just  abaft  the  topgallant  forecastle, 
and  the  bow  was  lying  over  on  the  port  side,  with  the  stai- 
board  cathead  sticking  way  up  in  the  air.  J  he  starooaid 
side,  where  we  had  been  washed  off,  and  the  side  of  the 
ship  to  amidships  lay  jammed  outside  of  the . bow,  with 
the  anchor  chain  binding  as  taut  as  a  bar  right  across 
the  starboard  quarter  where  we  all  were  at  first,  and  the 
anchors  off  in  deep  water.  Just  outside  of  the  bow  lay 
the  port  side  from  amidships  aft,  and  about  100  feet 
farther  up  the  reef  lay  the  largest  half  of  the  shif)  s 
bottom.  The  whole  of 'the  stern  lay  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  and  the  beach  was  covered  with  cargo,  broken 
spars,  deck  beams,  etc.,  for  over  two  miles.  .  It  was  a 
sad  sight  for  all  of  us,  as  we  had  lost,  everything  except¬ 
ing  what  we  stood  in.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
small  frying-pan,  two  hatchets,  a  razor,  a  pair  of  scissois, 
and  a  shovel  Amongst  the  cargo  I  found  the  steward  s 
naked  body,  and,  taking  it  ashore,  wo  buried  it  m  the 
sand  above  high-water  mark.  When  I  last  saw’  him  alive, 
ho  had  on  a  lot-  of  clothes  and  a  bundle  strapped  on  his 
back.  The  bodies  of  the  second  mate  and  the  cook  were 

never  recovered. 

“Only  six  or  eight  of  us  had  been  able  to  get  out  on 
tlie  reef  that,  morning,  the  remainder  being  too  lame  to 
o:o.  Nearly  all  were  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  one  01 
more  tins  of  preserved  meats,  but  the  contents  were  sour, 
as  most  of  the  tins  had  holes  in  them.  We  had  to  eat 
them  for  breakfast,  however,  as  we  wanted  to  save  the 
c-ood  tins  to  carry  with  us  on  the  raft  which  we  thought 
of  building  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit  and  the 
cea  had  gone  down  so  that  we  conic  launch  it.  ,  e  m 
tended  to  build  a  raft  large  enough  to  carry  four  or  fiie 
men,  and  Captain  Reynolds  was  to  put  to  sea  on  it,  and 
I  was  to  stay  and  take  charge  of  the  men  on  the  island. 
If  the  captain  never  came  back,  I  was  to  know  t  a  e 
had  been  lost.  We  were  out  of  the  way  of  all  ships,  all 
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sailing  vessels  giving  these  islands  and  reefs  'a  wide 
berth. 

“Breakfast  finished,  some  half  a  dozen-  men  started 
to  hnd  the  water  that  the  man  had  told  about.  After 
walking  half  a  mile,  he  found  the  mark  he  had  left  there 
the. day  before.  We  went  into  the  bushes  and  soon  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  lake  about  200  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  Each  of  us  had 
a  large  vase,  and  filling  these  with  water  we  had  a  nice 
wash.  The  sun  came  out  and  soon  began  to  dry  our 
clothes,  and  we  commenced  to  feel  better  right  away. 
We  did  not  stop  there  long,  for  the  men  in  camp,  unable 
to  come  with  us,  needed  water  to  drink.  I  was  very 
hungry  and  faint,  as  all  that  I  had  eaten  since  Saturday 
I  could  have  disposed  of  at  one  meal.  On  reaching  camp 
I  went  to  sleep. 

“The  sunshine  made  the  men  feel  better.  They  tied 
their  feet  in  straw  hats  and  old  rags,  and  traveled  along 
the  beach  to  see  what  they  could  pick  up  that  would  be 
of  service,  and  they  managed  to  find  some  articles  of 
clothing,  all  more  or  less  torn,  though  it  came  in  handily 
for  something;  also  three  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  minus 
the  pickle,  three  barrels  of  flour,  two  hams  not  worth 
much,  and  two  five-gallon  oil  cans.  That  afternoon  i 
started  out  to  see  what  I  could  find.  I  picked  up  an 
onion  and  as  that  was  not  worth  carrying  hack  to  camp, 
I  ate  it.  I  got  back  at  dark,  just  in  season  for  .  supper ; 
had  for  my  share  a  few  clams,  and,  after  a  drink  of  water, 
I  went  to  sleep. 

“BText  morning  (Tuesday)  we  were  all  feeling  pretty 
weak,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  move  our  camp  nearer 
to  the  fresh  water.  As  one  of  the  men  had  found  an 
old  deserted  camp  about  a  mile  away,  with  a  nice  well 
of  fresh  water  quite  handy  to  it,  we  decided  to  go  there. 
All  took  a  little  of  something,  and  we  started  along  the 
beach.  I  was  three  hours  getting  there,  and  was  not  the 
last  to  arrive.  The  travelling  was  so  hard  wc  were 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest  very  often,  owing  to  our  weak 
condition,  I  rested  a  short  time  and  then  started  ofi 
down  the  beach  again,  as  1  was  not  of  much  use  at  the 
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MTnT,  0,vin„  to  my  helpless  arm.  At  four  o’clock  that 
K 1  had  wandered  about  two  miles  and  Ij-jg 
ting  exhausted.  I  went  into  the  bushes  and  lay  dowmwrt 
the  intention  of  stopping  there  all  night,! on  as  t ho  sun 
went  down  and  it  got  cooler,  I  began  to  feel  stionbci. 
Thhdrin"  if  I  stayed  away  all  night  they  would  be  wor¬ 
ried  about  me,  I  started  back  again,  and  was  once  moio 
just  in  time  for  supper.  Captain  Reyndds  sat  m  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  giving  a  shoe  of  raw  sal t  beef  o 
one  I  took  my  slice,  chewed  it  awhile,  but  could 

not  swallow  it,  and  this,  with  a  good  drink  of  water,  com¬ 
prised  my  meal.  I  then  went  to  sleep  ana  slept  soundly 

8ll«An  turned -out  Wednesday  morning  at  daylight 'and 
went  down  to  the  beach  to  haul  some  sails  up  above  hi  1 
IS,  «.  «  -lould  need  th.o  to  our  r.  ft 

i  w  *  «*  »f  “I,1:"  rdt  £ 

to  lose  it,  »  to  opened  it  riW  » 

apiece.  After  securing  the  sails,  we  s^nea  ioi  the ^ 
to  see  what  else  of  value  we  might  obtain.  \\e  y  y 
to  find  a  magnifying  glass  to  start  a  fire  with,  1  had 

tried  my  watch  crystal  the  day  before,  1,111  hV^be  all 
no  use  ’  Wc  knew  that  if  we  got  a  fire  we  should.  be  all 

rio-ht  for  a  long  time,  as  there  were  plenty  of  b»'ds  ^ 
Vill  fish  to  he  had  without  any  trouble.  One  o*  the  me 
with  me  found  a  kind  of  slow  match.  I  told  him  to  by 
it.  to  camp  and  he  did  so.  Another  found  the  binnacio 
limp  with  the  “bull’s  eye”  still  m  it,  and  between  the 

two  I  thought  we  might  start  a  fire.. 

“1  intended  that  morning  to  remain  away  ‘ 

ell  day  and  I  had  been  roaming  around  the  iceis  - 
“  ace'  About  ten  o’clock  I  started  to  go  ashore,  as  the 
So  was  coming  in.  I  was  halfway  there  when  I  foyd 
three  cans  of  condensed  milk,  also  a  tin  of  coin  y  •; 

i-=t  open,  but  the  corn  was  sour.  I  carried  it  ashore 
111  the  same  and  when  I  reached  the  island  I  saw  tne 
carpenter  sitting  on  a  bale  of  goods;  be  having  a  ye 
„  rood  opened  the  corn  and  one  of  the  tins  of  milk, 
and' by  mixing  both  together  we  had  quite  a  nice  meal. 
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As  he  was  going  hack  to  camp,  I  told  him  to  take  the  milk 
and  what  was  left  of  the  corn,  as  he  might  find  someone 
who  had  not  eaten  a  morsel  that  morning.  1  also  told 
him  to  tell  the  captain  not  to  worry  about  me  if  I  did 
not  get  hack  that  day  or  night. 

“He  left  me,  and  finding  a  good  place  for  a  nap. I  was 
soon  asleep  and  slept  for  two  hours.  When  I  awoke, 
someone  spoke  to  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  it  was  one 
of  the  men.  He  told  me  that  a  number  of  men  were 
coming  up  the  beach  towards  us.  I  looked,  saw  there 
were  eight  or  ten  of  them,  and  lay  down  again.  He  soon 
told  me  he  believed  one  of  them  was  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
that  brought  me  to  my  feet  in  an  instant.  Upon  seeing 
me  they  all  shouted,  “We  have  got  a  fire  in  the  camp.” 
That  was  joyful  news,  for  without  it  we  could  not  have 
held  out  many  days  longer.  They  had  accomplished  it 
by  using  the  “bulks  eye”  of  the  binnacle  as  a  burning- 
glass  and  with  the  aid  of  the  slow-match. 

“They  had  come  down  after  some  flour,  of  which  we 
had  three  whole  barrels  and  a  half  rolled  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  water.  Each  of  us  took  some  out  of  the  half  barrel 
in  whatever  we  could  find  to  carry  it  in,  and  started  for 
camp.  On  the  way  we  came  to  one  of  the  barrels  of  pork, 
knocked  it  on  the  head  and  found  that  there  was  no 
pickle  in  it  and  that  the  pork  was  spoiling.  Every  man 
secured  a  piece  of  that  and  carried  it  to  camp  and  stuck 
it  up  on  sticks  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  during  the  day  we 
did  the  same  with  all  that  we  could  find. 

“Two  men  volunteered  to  do  the  cooking.  By  knock¬ 
ing  off  the  ends  of  the  oil  cans  and  boiling  the  oil  out, 
we  had  two  splendid  kettles — we  couldn’t  have  better — • 
one  for  tea  and  the  other  for  soup.  The  ship  had  650 
chests  of  tea,  which  had  washed  ashore,  and  after  drying 
it  we  had  a  very  good  article.  We  soon  had  a  dozen 
boobies  killed,  cleaned  and  on  boiling.  While  these  were 
cooking,  by  mixing  some  flour  and  water  together  we  had 
a  flapjack  apiece.  About  two  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
everything  being  all  ready,  I  sat  down  to  one  of  the  best 
meals  1  ever  ate  in  my  life. 

“After  dinner  the  men  made  pipes  of  bamboo,  the 
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bones  of  tlie  birds’  wings  being  nsed  for  stems.  Two 
bales  of  tobacco  having  come  ashore  from  the  ship,  each 
one  of  us  soon  had  a  pipe.  Everything  around  us  began 
to  have  a  cheerful  look,  and  we  concluded  to  continue  on 
two  meals  a.  day.  About  four  or  five  o  clock  we  killed 
another  lot  of  birds  and  prepared  them  for  supper,  and 
with  some  flour  and  water  made  dumplings  to  boil  with 
them.  At  seven  o’clock  we  sat  down  to  a  splendid  sup¬ 
per,  using  nice  china  howls  and  dishes  that  belonged 

tc>  the  cargo.  .  .  A  ,, 

“We  stood  guard  over  the  Are  at  night,  dividing  the 

watch  up  into  two  hours  apiece.  The  first  night  I  had 
no  watch,  but  I  sat  down  by  the  fire  until  midnight.  It 
was  so  pleasant  and  cheerful  I  hardly  dared  to  go  to 
sleep  for  fear  I  would  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 
We  had  found  a  lamp  and  three  eases  of  kerosene,  and, 
this  enabled  us  to  have  a  light  in  the  tent  all  night. 
lvTy  watch  hung  up  by  the  lamp,  so  we  coulu  see  the  time. 
Only  one  drop  of  water  had  found  its  way  between  the 
cases,  and  I  had  wiped  that  out  before  it  reached  the 


works. 

“Eext  morning  (Thursday)  we  started  oil  down  the 
beach  to  haul  the  top  of  the  forward  house  up  out  of  the 
water.-  We  desired  to  use  it  for  our  contemplated  raft. 
On  the  way  I  stopped  to  look  at  something  and  thus  fell 
to  the  rear.  Suddenly  I  heard  the  men  shouting  and,  on 
looking  up,  saw  all  the  men  running  for  an  o eject  that 
was  moving  on  the  beach.  I  thought  at  first  it  v  as  a 
pig,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  large  turtle,  the  largest  I  ever 
saw.  .  The  men  soon  captured  the  creature,  turned  her 
over  on  her  back,  left  her,  and  secured  our  raft.  That 
finished,  we  got  a  couple  of  ]X>lcs  and  slings,  and  lour 
men  carried  the  turtle  to  camp.  She  had  come  up  in 
the  night  to  make  a  nest  in  the  sand  and  lay  her  eggs, 
and  in  going  hack  was  unable  to  find  any  opening  in 
the  cargo,  and  that  led  to  her  capture.  She  had  148  eggs 
in  her,,  all  as  large  as  pigeon’s  eggs,  and  we  divided  those 
equally  amongst  us.  That  forenoon  we  had  a  stew  for 
breakfast,  made  from  shelbfish,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  plenty  out  ou  the  reefs,  some  weighing  from  fifteen 
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to  twenty  pounds  each.  They  had  a  very  sweet  taste, 
but  as  we  were  beginning  to  get  dainty  we  concluded  not 
to  cook  any  more  of  them  for  a  while,  but  would  com¬ 
mence  on  our  turtle.  Ifor  supper  that  night  we  had 
regular  turtle  soup,  with  dumplings  and  onions  in  it,  ana 
a  little  salt  beef  to  flavor  it.  It  was  just  splendid. 

“I  have  forgotten  what  happened  Friday.  I  suppose 
we  worked  getting  up  what  we  could  find.  I  do  know 
that  we  had  our  two  regular  meals  of  turtle  soup  and 
some  good  smokes.  We  had  washed  our  wounds  in  kero¬ 
sene  oil  and  they  were  improving  rapidly.  Saturday 
morning  we  all  started  to  bring  our  flour  about  a  niile 
and  a  half  to  camp.  We  took  two  barrels,  and,  by  reliev¬ 
ing  one  another,  arrived  in  camp  about  ten  o  clock,  ]o.-u 
in  time  for  breakfast.  1  forgot  to  say  that  just  as.  soon 
as  we  were  settled  in  our  camp,  we  put  up  a  flagstaff,  and 
that  we  had  kept  flags  flying  to  attract  the  attention  of 
any  vessel  that  might  heave  in  sight.  On  Friday  two 
men  took  the  glass  and  slow  match  and  went  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island  and  started  a  fixe  there  and 
hoisted  flags,  one  man  stopping  at  the  second  fire  all  day 
and  two  at  night,  to  keep  it  burning  and  maintain  a 
lookout.  Saturday  afternoon  we  got  everything  done  to 
make  us  comfortable,  so  as  to  keep  the  Sabbatn  like,  all 
Christians.  There  were  two  nice  libraries  aboard  the 
ship,  and  one  had  come  ashore  without  any  damage.  Tv  c 

found  it  and  put  it  up  in  camp. 

“Sunday  morning  was  very  beautiful  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  week 
before.  After  breakfast,  as  I  was  lying  down  in  the 
tent,  Captain  Reynolds  came  in  and  asked  me  if  1  would 
not  like  to  take  a  walk  down  to  the  ship.  I  told  him,  yes, 
and  we  started.  After  looking  at  the  pieces  we  sat  down 
and  had  quite  a  chat  by  ourselves.  Arrived  back  in 
camp  about  two  o’clock. 

“I  had  been  around  during  the  day  with  nothing  on 
but  a  suit  of  underclothes,  but  at  night  I  wore  a  pair  of 
Fan  kin  pants,  a  woolen  shirt,  and  my  little  blue  coat. 
Nearly  all  of  us  had  found  a  shift  of  some  kind  during 
the  week.  In  coming  hack  to  camp  that  daj ,  I  &aw  an 
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article  in  the  sand  that  looked  like  my ^best ^ovweoat. 

I  dn"  it  out,  but  it  was  all  m  rags.  I  told  Oap,„ 
Reynolds  that  that  represented  $25  of  my  wardrobe.  I 
did  not  see  more  than  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  clothes  W 
longing  to  me.  The  larger  part  of  our  cargo  conm stod 
of  “trow  hats  in  the  rough  state,  going  to  the  United 
States' to  be  pressed  into  shape  mid  made  into  ince  hats. 
The  beach  for  over  a  mile,  and  the  bushes  from  the  beach 
to  a  pot  twenty  or  thirty  feet  back,  were  covered  with 
hem  They  blew  there  the  night  we  went  ashore  Hate 
were' plentiful  with  us;  we  could  have  a  new  one  by  slop¬ 
ping  to  pick  it  up,  and  they  answered  for  snoes,  being  soR 

8I1“ After1' Getting  hack  from  the  wreck,  I  took  a  Bible 
and  lav  down  to  read.  After  reading  a  few  chapters, 
f  L  %  »d  looked  1.  ,o,  ,0*™*  W  « 

~  r“  r  pis  w  ta?.i™  tiir,™ 

most  was  that  io  wouiu  m,  <l  J  »  ,  *  fv 

missed,  for  when  the  time  arrived  for  you  to  ton  o 
Rl.m -Dassin?  Aniier  (Java)  ana  you  did  not  hear  you 
would  suppose  that  we  had  passed  m  the img  am.  am 
y,of  Stop  as  a  great  many  ships  do.  ihe  UaPLaAm  1U1 
me  wlA  we  left  Shanghai  that  he  should  not  svop  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  very  fine  chance,  as  it  is  a  lad  place 

anchor  this  time  of  year.  .  .  r  onn-nor 

“After  a  while  I  lay  down  again  to  wait  f“P? 

time  to  come,  and  was  thinking  how  much  I 
to  he  iust  where  I  was  a  year  ago,  at  home  in  Salem 
Aen  hi  at  once  the  men  outside  the  tent  commenced 
to  about  and  run  around.  I  sat  up,  wondering'  what 
A  the  matter,  when  one  of  the  men  came  running  in, 
shout  in"  “We’re  saved.  There’s  a  steamer  coming  o 
ward  the  island.”  I  looked  out  to  sea .  ^  J  ^ 
there  was  a  steamer  quite  close  in,  with  nags  by  m  - 
went  outside  of  the  tent  and  found  the  men  wild ^ 
ovcitcmont.  I  told  them  to  keep  cool,  as  they  saw  . 
from  the  steamer  and  were  in  there  to  take  us  o  r,  an 
tha  as  supper  was  ready,  all  would  better  cat  a  little 
somethin 2  to  give  us  strength.  The  reef  ran  ofi  shoal  for 
"Tong  distance,  and  I  knew  the  boat  could  not  approach 
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very  near  the  heacli  and  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  swim 
to  it.  Most  of  the  men  were  too  excited  to  eat,  but  some 
sat  down  and  made  a  slight  meal,  while  the  others  kept 
running  around  and  waving  dags  and  whatever  they 
could  get  hold  of. 

“As  soon  as  we  saw  the  steamer,  one  man  started  to 
tell  the  lookout  at  the  other  camp.  When  the  steamer 
approached  as  near  as  she  dared  to  come,  we  saw  them 
lower  a  boat  and  pull  for  the  beach.  One  of  the  men 
took  a  flag  on  a  pole  and  went  out  on  the  reef  to  find 
the  best  place  for  the  boat  to  approach,  hut  they  were 
not  to  come  very  near,  the  reef  being  so  full  of  bumps 
and  hollows.  Finding  they  could  come  no  nearer,  he 
dropped  the  flag,  swam  to  the  boat,  and  was  soon  taken 
in,  and  others  followed  him.  Captain  Reynolds  and  1 
said  wo  would  not  leave  the  beach  until  the  rest  were 
safe  in  the  boat,  so  We  waited  for  those  two  to  come  from 
the  other  camp.  We  thought  they  would  never  come. 
Every  minute  seemed  an  hour.  At  last  I  became  un¬ 
easy,  as  the  tide  was  rising  and  the  breakers  were  getting 
worse  every  minute,  and  I  started  to  run  for  the  men. 
I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  thought  how  foolish  I  was 
to  tire  myself  out  running  when  I  knew  they  would 
make  all  possible  haste  and  I  needed  all  my  strength  to 
get  off  to  the  boat,  not  being  a  good  swimmer  at  the 
best  of  times. 

•  “I  walked  back  again  and  saw  the  captain  out  on  the 
reef  in  the  water.  He  called  to  me  to  come  before  the 
breakers  were  too  bad,  saying  we  would  wait  in  the  boat 
foT  the  others.  He  went  on,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  haul  him  in  and  then  I  started.  I  threw 
away  my  sling,  as  I  knew  I  should  be  obliged  to  use 
my  arm  in  swimming.  When  I  reached  the  edge  of  tho 
breakers,  I  said  to  myself,  “I  shall  never  be  able  to 
swim  to  that  boat.”  But  1  knew  1  must  try.  I  passed 
the  first  line  of  breakers  all  right  but  was  knocked  down 
twice  while  going  through  the  second.  1  got  through 
without  any  damage  and  was  soon  in  deep  water,  swim¬ 
ming  away  for  the  boat  like  a  good  fellow,  with  my 
jacket  made  fast  to  my  waist.  1  was  soon  alongside  and 
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was  taken  in.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  tlie  men  hunt¬ 
ing  to  the  beach  and  they  were  soon  on  the  reef.  ^  One 
of  them  pushed  boldly  out  through  the  breakers  and  was 
knocked  down  once  or  twice.  The  other  tried,  it  twice 
and  was  knocked  down  and  washed  back.  This. fright 
ened  him.  so  that  he  started  for  the  shore,  waving  his 
hand  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  had  rather  remain  on  the 
island  than  to  try  to  get  out  there.57  We  shouted  for 
him  to  come  on.  After  a  few  minutes  he  tried  again  and 
came  through  all  right  and  we  pulled  him  into  the  boat. 
As  that  completed  the  whole  lot  of  us,  seventeen  in  num¬ 
ber,  we  pulled  away  for  the  steamer.  There  were  twenty- 
three,  all  told,  in  '  the  boat,  and  she  showed  a  high  side 
out  of  water.  It  was  a  life-boat,  and  a  large  one,  too. 

“"We  were  soon  alongside  the  steamer  and  taken  on 
deck.  She  proved  to  be  the  Gordon  Ca~ $tl&}  Captain 
Waring,  hound  to  Hong  Kong.  We  were  a  hard-looking 
set  of  men,  with  out  feet  tied  up  in  straw  hats  and  with 
scanty  clothing  on.  The  first  thing  I  said  to  the  captain 
was,  *‘T  am  glad  there  are  no  ladies  aboard.”  As  soon 
as  the  captain  of  the  steamer  could  leave  the  bridge,  he 
came  down  to  us,  and  ordered  his  steward  to  give  each 
of  us  a  glass  of  liquor,  to  provide  a  blanket  for  each  or. 
the  crew,  to  have  their  clothing  taken  off  ana  dried  in 
the  engine-room,  and  give  them  nice  quarters  down  be¬ 
tween  decks.  He  took  Captain  Keynolds  ana  myself 
into  the  cabin  and  gave  us  a  state-room  and  a  change  of 
clothing.  We  soon  shifted  our  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones, 
and  the  steward  and  a  passenger  washed  my  lame  hand 
and  did  it  up  in  nice  clean  bandages  and  showed  us  every 
act  of  kindness  possible.  The  steward  told  me  it  was 
the  greatest  wonder  in  the  world  that  such  a  wound  as 
mine  had  not  given  me  the  lockjaw.  At  the  supper  table 
Captain  Waring  told  us  he  was  quite  provoked  at  noon 
that  day  to  find  his  ship  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
where  he  had  supposed  her  to  be,  right  in  the  mid  A  of 
those  shoals  and  reefs,  but,  having  good  observations,  he 
concluded  to  run  through.  He  had  traded  in  China  ail 
his  days,  but  had  never  been  caught  in  there  bet ore.  He 
was  glad  now,  as  things  had  turned  out.  About  three 
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o’clock  that  afternoon  he  had  sent  his  second  mate  a  o 
to  the  foret-op  to  keep  a  lookout  for  Lincoln  Island*  ine 
officer  at  once  saw  what  appeared  to  he  a  junk,  but.  ie 
soon  made  it  out  to  he  a  piece  of  wreck,  and  then,  seeing 
our  flags,  he  told  the  captain  he  had  sighted  a  wreck  and 
that  flags  were  flying  on  Lincoln  Island.  The  captain 
went  aloft  to  see  for  himself,  and  then  ordered  the  steamer 
to  he  headed  for  the  island.  She  must  have  been  m 
sight  that  afternoon  as  I  sat  looking  off,  hut  as  she  was 
in  the  sunlight  from  me,  I  did  not  see  her.  1  did  no 
turn  in  that  night,  as  I  told  the  steward  my  berth  was 
too  good  for  me,  and  accordingly  I  slept  on  the  settee.^ 

uQn  Monday  forenoon  the  steward  went  among  the 
men  and  dressed  their  wounds,  and  during  the  day  Cap¬ 
tain  Reynolds,  with  my  assistance,  made  out  a  report 
from  the  time  we  left  Shanghai  up  to  the  time  we  were 
taken  aboard  the  steamer.  This  had  to  he  aone  nom 
memory,  as  the  log  book  and  all  the  ship’s  papers  were 

“Tuesday  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  came  to ►  anchor 
in  Hong  Kong  harbor,  and  as  soon  as  the  Consuls  oikce 
was  open,  we  went  ashore  and  reported  to  him.  lie  pro-- 

•  vided  a  place  for  the  men ;  Captain  Reynolds  went  aboard 
the  American  ship  Twilight  to  stay,  and  i  came  to  Tem¬ 
perance  Hall.  During  the  day  I  got  a  new  suit  ox 
clothes  and  went  to  the  Dispensary  and  haa  my  hand 
dressed,  and  that  night  I  was  a  different  looking  fellow 

*  "  “So  ends  a  true  account  of  the  loss  of  the  gooa  ship 
Humboldt  and  the  sufferings  of  her  crew;?  I  thank  Do  a 
for  saving  us  and  that  it  was  no  worse. 
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After  this  voyage,  Captain  Reynolds  commanded  the 
barque  Cheshire ,  and  his  last  charge  was  the  fine  schooner 
Jonathan  Sawver ,  which  was  built  for  him  and  of  which 
he  was  part  owner.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  old 
East  India  captains  of  the  Salem  firm  to  die,  and  he  was 
always  considered  by  them  a  model  shipmaster,  a  splendid 
factor,  and  one  who  always  kept  his  ships  in  the  pink  of 
condition. 

Of  course  the  action  of  Captain  Waring  of  the  British 
steamer  Gordon  Castle  in  rescuing  and  caring  for  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Humboldt  could  not  he  allowed 
to  go  unrecognized  by  this  government.  Upon  representa¬ 
tion  being  made  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  was  promptly  issued: 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  ordered  ‘‘Dor 
presentation  to  Captain  Waring  of  the  steamer  Gordon  Castle, 
a  gold  watch  and  chain,  in  recognition  of  his  rescuing  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  American  ship  Humboldt,  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  President’s  appreciation  of  his  humane  and 
gallant  conduct.” 

Signed,  PLED  ERICK  T.  DEELIN  GHIJY  SEN . 

Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  Is. 

The  next  master  was  Capt.  Stephen  B.  Bray,  J r.,  who 
began  bis  sea  life  as  a  boy  in  ship  Volant  Bov.  9,  1860. 
December,  1802,  in  ship  Winona  as  second  mate,  to  Callao 
and  Havre.  May,  1804,  to  1868,  ship  Pocahontas.  To 
East  Indies,  home  via  Mauritius,  Boston,  ISOS  to  1809, 
ship  Naples ,  chief  mate.  To  Java  and  back  to  Boston, 
November,  1869,  as  chief  mate  of  the  ship  Mindoro,  to 
1873,  when  he  took  command  of  the  same  ship  till  187 1 , 
trading  in  this  same  ship  to  the  Eastern  ports.  Ship 
Panay ,  new,  September,  1877,  as  master,  nine  full  voy¬ 
ages.  The  tenth  voyage  the  ship  was  stranded  on  the 
Island  of  Simara,  Philippine  group,  and  was  condemned 
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and  sold.  These  ten  voyages  were  to  the  Eastern  seas, 
China,  J apan,  and  sugar  and  hemp  ports  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  General  cargoes  outward,  largely  kerosene  oil  on 
owners’  account.  On  retiring  from  the  sea  in  1890,  he 
established  himself  in  the  coal  business  in  Newburyport, 
which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov. 
17,  1897,  in  his  55th  year.  He  joined  the  Newbury  port 
Marine  Society  Nov.  27,  1873,  and  was  treasurer  from 
Nov.  28,  1895,  until  his  death. 

Oapt.  Henry  Gardner. 

Captain  Gardner  followed  Captain  Bray.  He  was  born 
in  Salem,  and  he  died  at  his  home  on  Cedar  Street,  July 
19,  1S8S,  in  his  54th  year.  He  was-  engaged  in  the  South 
American  and  East  India  trades.  He  was  in  the  ship 
Herald  when  she  foundered  off  Cape  Good  Hope.  His 
last  voyage  wras  in  the  ship  Mindoro ,  from  which  he  re¬ 
turned  very  sick,  but  later  recovered  his  health,  so  as  to 
attend  to  business  ashore.  He  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Gardner,  Esq.,  -who  formerly  owned  the  Gardner  farm, 
and  a  nephew  of  Henry  Gardner,  merchant  and  subse¬ 
quent  owner  of  that  property. 

While  in  command  of  the  ship  Herald from  Iloilo, 
June  4,  1876,  for  New  York,  Captain  Gardner  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  vessel  off  Cape  Good  Hope,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  strong  westerly  gales  having  been  encountered 
from  the  south  end  of  Madagascar  to  Cape  land,  with  high 
seas.  From  Aug.  27  to  Aug.  30,  latitude  36.06  South, 
longitude  22.20  East,  heavy  N.  W.  gales  with  cross  seas 
constantly  breaking  over  the  ship,  flooding  the  decks  and 
cabin  with  water,  were  experienced.  On  the  latter  date 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  jettison  about  350  hags  of 
sugar,  as  the  ship  was  leaking  badly.  On  examination, 
found  that  the  stem  and  wooden  ends  had  hurst  out,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  leaking  in  several  places,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  violence  of  the  weather,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  at  them  or  even  to  stop  them  temporarily.  Finding 
the  leak  increasing,  the  water  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
pumps,  and  there  being  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  • 
and  fearing  that  she  might  sink  at  any  minute,  the  cap- 
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tain  considered  inadvisable  for  the  safety  of  all  to  abandon 
her,  and  hoisted  a  signal  of  distress  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  on  board  a  strange  sail.  Soon 
afterwards  the  stranger  bore  down  to  the  Herald.  She 
was  the  Mofvssulite  (of  London)  from  Hindi  pat  am  for 
London.  The  master  was  ashed  to  take  off  the  crew  and 
officers  and  he  did  so  readily.  He  sent  his  lifeboat  for 
the  purpose,  but  as  a  heavy  sea  was  running  at  the  time, 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  all  were  rescued.  The 
Mofussulite  then  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald's  people  were  landed  at  St.  Helena  Sept.  13,  1870. 
Captain  Gardner  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  Jan. 
20,  1866.  # 

Oapt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson. 


Capt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson,  the  third  commander  of 
the  Mindoro, '  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  U.  S.,  in  1826,  and 
he  died  in  Salem,  February  4,  I860.  He  sailed  on  his 
first  voyage,  when  a  mere  lad,  as  cook  for  eight  men  on 
the  brig  Swan,  of  Yarmouth,  FT.  S.  He  continued  to 
follow  the  sea  for  many  years,  and  made  65  voyages  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  following  vessels: 

Schooners  Union,  Oceanus,  and  Emily;  Brigantine 


Maidce ;  Barkentine  John  Wooster ;  Brigs  Swan,  Paragon, 
Southampton,  Camilla ,  Archimedes,  Trafalgar ,  Horatio, 
and  Primrose;  Barks  C  arid  oh  cl,  Reward,  and  Laois; 
Ships  No  Name,  Juniper,  Derby,  Dash  ing  Wave ,  So  oho, 
and  Mindoro .  His  first  command  was  the  brig  Primrose. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  barque  Laois,  when  she  went 
ashore  on  an  uncharted  reef,  on  the  passage  between  Aden, 
Arabia  and  Zanzibar,  and  became  a  total  loss.  She  was 
owned  by  Benjamin  A.  West,  father  of  Arthur  W.  West, 
of  Salem.  Captain  Hutchinson  made  several  record  pas¬ 
sages  between  Boston  and  Java  in  the  barkentine  John 
Wooster,  the  vessel  being  owned  by  Henry  Hastings  &  Co. 

Captain  Hutchinson’s  last  voyage  was  in  the  ship  Min¬ 
doro.  He  had  been  at  home  while  the  ship  made  a  voyage 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  IV.  Frank  Powars.  He  went 
to  the  office  of  the  owners  in  Boston,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  go  on  the  next  one.  While  talking  with 
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]\Ir.  George  IT.  Allen  of  the  firm,  Captain  Hutchinson  be¬ 
came  unconscious,  falling  to  the  floor.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  to  bis  borne  in  Salem,  where  be  passed  away 
in  the  afternoon. 

Ife  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  jSTov.  2,  1881  j 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  July  11,  1872.  He  was 
a  most  exemplary  man  and  a  deacon  in  the  Tabernacle 
Church.  Mr.  George  II.  Allen,  speaking  of  him  to  the 
writer,  said:  "Ion  cannot  commend  Captain  Hutchinson 
too  highly.  He  was  a  wonderful  and  resourceful  man  and 
a  thorough  sailor,  and  he  always  brought  his  ships  home 
in  perfect  order.” 


Captain  Hutchinson  married  Miss  Martha  Trances 
Cross,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Martha  ( Farrington) 
Cross,  and  a  niece  of  Oliver  Parsons,  a  member  of  the 
first  Salem  Hoard  of  Aldermen.  Horace  E.  Hutchinson, 
treasurer  of  Harmony  Grove  cemetery,  is  his  son. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  compiler  of  these 
articles,  Mr.  Horace  F.  Hutchinson  contributed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  a  voyage  he  made  with  his  father  in 
the  Mindoro ,  between  Poston,  Hong  Hong,  Manila  and 
Poston.  It  was  his  father's  last  voyage,  and  the  son 
wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  trip: 

“In  response  to  your  kind  invitation,  and  as  there  are 
many  families  in  and  about  Salem,  some  member  of  whom 
made  a  voyage  in  the  Mindoro,  I  thought  that  perhaps 
they  would  be  interested  in  a  little  account  of  her  abilities 
as  a  sailer  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  on  board. 


“The  ship  Mindoro  was  the  last  of  a  long  procession  of 
full-rigged  East  Indiamen  that  carried  the  name  of  Salem 
on  her  stern  around  the  world.  She  was  not  a  handsome 
ship.  She  was  ‘homely’  to  the  sailor's  eye,  hut  while  her 
lines  were  not  fine  or  her  rig  lofty,  she  was  very  heavily 
sparred  and  it  took  a  gale  of  wind  to  drive  her. 

“It  frequently  happened  in  heavy  weather  that  we 
would  overtake  and  pass  other  ships,  we  carrying,  perhaps, 
everything  under  royals,  while  they  were  under  much 
‘shorter  canvas/  although  our  mates  at  these  times  would 
almost  have  nervous  prostration  because  the  ‘Old  Man’ 
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•wouM  not  give  the  orders  to  'Clew  up  and  furl  the  fore 
nnd  mizzen  to-g albrt  sails/  'Reef  the  main  to’gall’nt’  and 
'Haul  down  the  foretopmast  staysail.* 

"As  an  example  of  the  Mindoro's  ability  to  'get  there/ 
I  would  say  that  the  Lucille ,  which  left  St.  Helena  a  few 
hours  after  we  did,  arrived  in  Hew  York  three  days  after 
ve  ai lived  in  Boston,  and  we  lost  three  days  on  the  way 
putting  in  to  Bermuda. 

#  ::()n  voyage  out,  when  about  10  degrees  south  of  the 
line,  we  sighted  an  American  ship  hull  down  to  leeward. 
She  was  pointing. higher  than  we,  and  in  time  she  was 
near  enough  to  hoist  her  number.  My  job  was  to  handle 
the  signal  boohs,  and  by  referring  to  the  Register  found 
that  she  was  the  Luzon  of  Hew  York.  We  hoisted,  "J.  C. 
Y.  13.,*  which  was  the  Mindoro's  code.  He  hoisted,  'Hew 
York,  52  days.*  Y\7e  replied  with,  'Boston,  41  days*;  to 
which  he  immediately  replied,  'We  doubt  your  authority.* 
My  father  was  indignant.  'What  docs  he  mean?  Hoes 
he  doubt  my  word  because  we  beat  him  11  days,  and  from 
Boston  at  that  V 


"By  that  time  the  Luzon  had  another  signal  flying  from 
her  monkey-gaff.  I  read,  'My  name  is/  and  then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  spell  'P-a-r-k-s.*  'Oh,  that  is  Jerry  Parks,  and  he 
was  joking.  He  used  to  he  my  mate!*  my  father  said. 

“By  maneuvering  we  drew  close  enough  to  use  a  speak¬ 
ing  trumpet,  which  is  close  enough  for  square-riggers  in 
a  seaway,  and  helms  were  shifted  to  give  us  more  sea 
room.  Wc  sailed  for  14  days  side  by  side.  As  the  night 
shut  down  on  ns  on  the  loth  day,  the  Luzon  was  about 
two  miles  astern;  next  morning  she  was  still  there,  but 
while  we  were  watching  her,  she  set  a  brand-new  foretop¬ 
mast  stir n- sail  (which  we  had  seen  them  busily  making 
on  her  decks  for  the  last  day  or  two).  The  breeze  fresh¬ 
ened  and  she  pulled  up  and  passed  out  of  sight  ahead. 
That  was  January  G. 

"We  ran  down  to  48  degrees  south,  and  'ran  our  eastern 
-down*  on  a  great  circle,  riding  the  'Cape  Horn  swells*  that 
in  those  latitudes  roll  unbroken  around  the  world,  and 
heading  up  by  the  H.  W.  Cape  of  Australia,  we  entered 
Timor  Straits  on  March  1,  and  there  again  overhauled  the 
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And  the  Luzon  of  .New  York  was  rated  as  a 
half-clipper ! 

“Ye  had  discipline  on  the  Mindoro,  and  when  a  heavy 
hand  was  needed  I  have  seen  it  laid  on,  but  the  Mindoro 
was  well  known  among  the  sailormen  as  a  ‘Christian  ship/ 
No  profanity  was  allowed,  and  was  never  heard  outside 
of  the  fo’cas’l.  That  was  the  sailors’  private  retreat,  where 
no  officer  ever  entered  unless  an  unruly  seaman  made  it 
necessary. 

“Every  morning  at  7.45,  the  man  at  the  wheel  would 
sound  the  ship’s  hell,  for  divine  service.  The  two  watches 
would  assemble  aft  on  the  main  deck,  also  the  ‘idlers,’  as 
the  cook,  steward,  sailmaker  and  carpenter,  were  called. 
The  captain  would  descend  from  the  poop  and  stand  by 
the  main  deck  capstan  and  read  a  short  selection  from 
the  Bible,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  then  all  hands  lustily 
with  the  doxology. 

“It  was  a  service  that  frequently  was  accompanied  with 
amusing  features.  Sometimes  we  were  busy  dodging  seas 
that  chased  each  other  over  the  deck,  hoisting  ourselves 
up  by  the  main  rigging  with  our  feet  in  the  air,  until  the 
ship  rolled  the  other  way.  Of  course  there  were  times 
when  no  such  service  could  be  held,  such  as  days  hove-to 
off  the  Cape,  all  hands  Mow,  helm  lashed,  and  wheel  held 
by  a  grummit. 

“But  it  was  in  the  eastern  seas  that  this  service  was 
the  most  interesting,  for  among  the  Philippines  and  in 
the  Java  Sea  we  were  surrounded  by  natives  who  would 
climb  up  the  sides  of  the  ship  from  their  boats,  and  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  the  expression  on  the  rows  of  faces 
looking  over  the  rail  when  all  hands  pitched  in  to  that; 
grand  old  hymn. 

“Sunday,  a  morning  and  afternoon  service,  one  for 
each  watch  below.  Moody  and  Sankey’s  hymns,  a 
sermon  of  Spurgeon  or  Moody  read  by  the  captain 
and  a  prayer.  In  port,  our  Sunday  service  was  a 
grand  affair.  We  had  an  awning  that  covered  the  poop 
deck,  and  a  melodeon,  that  usually  graced  the  after-cabin^ 
was  brought  up  on  deck. 

“At  id"  o’clock  the  ship’s  hell  sounded  over  the  waters 
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of  the  bay.  Then  could  he  seen  boats  leaving  the  gang¬ 
ways  of  the  ships  Luzon ,  Daniel  I.  Tenney ,  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville f  Tweed,  Mary  L.  Stone,  Colchester,  Lucille,  James 
A.  IT r right,  and  the  barque  Martha  Davis.  Aboard  would 
come  the  captains  with  their  wives,  if  they  had  them  with 
them,  followed  by  their  boat  crews,  who  would  be  sent 
forward  on  the  main  deck,  while  the  rest  joined  the  'after 
guard’  on  the  poop.  Also  we  would  have  launches  from 
Manila,  with  office  men  from  Kerr  &  Go.,  Russell  Sturgis, 
Poole,  ITubbell  &  Co.,  and  others,  names  all  familiar  to 
our  old  Salem  merchants. 

"If  one  could  have  looked  into  the  forward  cabin  of  the 
Mindoro  on  a  wet,  cold,  stormy  Thursday  night,  as  we  run 
our  eastern  down  in  the  'roaring  forties,’  thousands  of  miles 
from  anywhere  and  the  nearest  land  the  south  pole  conti¬ 
nent,  one  would  not  think  that  we  were  afflicted  with  home¬ 
sickness,  for  Thursday  nights  were  song  service  nights, 
and  all  hands  but  the  watch  on  deck,  were  there.  And 
how  everyone  enjoyed  the  good  old  songs!  'Hold  the  Port,’ 
'Pull  for  the  Shore,  Sailor,’  'Let  the  Lower  Lights  be 
Burning,’  were  their  favorites.  Of  course,  everyone  sang 
as  loud  as  he  could.  The  mate  had  a  voice  like  a  rusty 
blackbird,  and  1  used  to  fight  shy  of  a  seat  near  him.  The 
second  mate  sang  a  beautiful  baritone  (he  was  the  'chantey 
man  of  the  ship),  but  his  was  a  'foretopsail  yard  voice,’ 
which  means  that  it  would  be  heard  by  a  bunch  of  sailors 
up  there  from  the  poop  deck  in  a  gale  of  wind,  so  that 
those  sitting  near  him  could  not  be  sure  whether  they  were 
making  any  noise  or  not.  These  religious  services  that 
were  held  on  board  were  not  only  a  welcome  break  in 
the  monotony  of  sea  life,  but  they  were  of  real  benefit  to 


tlie  men. 

“There  is  plenty  of  work  on  board  of  a  'wind-jammer,’ 
and  every  sailor  on  watch  is  kept  busy  every  minute  of 
the  day,  from  the  first  order  at  4  a.  m.  to  'Wash  down 
the  decks.’  There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  his 
work  or  diversions  for  the  past  300  years.  Some  changes, 
perhaps,  in  the  rig  of  the  vessel,  in  sanitary  conditions 
and  food,  but  the  men  who  made  the  name  of  Salem 
famous  on  every  sea  stood  their  watch  in  the  old  days  in 
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exactly  the  same  way,  using  the  serving. mallet,  the  spun- 
>arn,  winch  marlmg-spike,  and  the  caulking-iron,  and 
know  the  old  couplet: 

‘Worm  and  parcel  with  the  lay, 

J  lien  turn  and  serve  the  other  way.’ 

He  made  Word-mats’  and  chafing  gear,  tarred  down 
ic  of  aiming  ligging,  prepared  for  ‘heavy  weather’  regions 
}  c  anging  all  sails  made  of  light  canvas  to  heavy,  settiim 
up  the  rigging,  double  lashings  on  all  boats  and  movables? 
and  overhauling  the  ‘preventer 'braces’  and  the  ‘relieving 
tackles.'  Then  changing  back  again  to  light  canvas  a! 
the  ship  leaves  the  high  latitudes.  Getting  ready  for  port, 
holystoning,  scrubbing  paint,  polishing  all  brass  work  and 
varnishing  bright  work.  How  old  is  the  saying?— 

Six  days  shalt  thou  work  and  do  all  that  thou  art  able, 

And  on  the  seventh  holystone  the  deck  and  pound  chain  cabled 

“On  the  Mindoro  there  was  no  Sunday  work,  though  it 
was  the  day  for  the  crew  to  get  out  their  ‘ditty-boxes’  and, 
sitting  mound  on  deck  and  on  the  forecastlehead,  sew  on 
numerous  patches  and  buttons  and  darn  their  socks.  But 
it  was  not  all  work,  for  a  sailor  must  have  his  fun  and 
tlm  dogv  atelier  from  4  to  6  and  from  6  to  8  were  usually 
given  o\  er  to  Buehre,’  ‘High  Low  Jack,’  dominoes  and 
die  eke  i  s,  also  games  on  oeck,  ‘tag,’  ‘puss  in  the  corner,’ 
and  blind  man  s  huff,’  tnough.  the  ‘blind  man’  would 
leeeivc  such  cutis  and  kicks  that  lie  would  sometimes  pull 
off  his  blinder  with  ‘Who  the  bloody  ’ell  did  that?’  and 
would  want  to  fight. 

“We  liad  harpoons  always  ready  and  ‘porpoises  under 
the  bow  V  during  a  dog  watch  meant  only  sport  for  the 
watch  below,  but  something  ‘fresh’  in  lieu  of  ‘salt  horse.’ 
A  block  would  be  seized  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  a 
line  passed  through  and  bent  onto  a  harpoon.  The  har- 
pooner  stands  under  the  bowsprit  on  the  back  ropes.  The 
porpoises  are  leaping  and  tumbling  back  and  forth  under 
his  feet  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  ahead  of  the  ship 
as  she  drives  along.  The  man  hurls  the  harpoon,  which 
fastens  in  the  back  of  the  porpoise,  and  all  hands  haul 
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away  rmd  hoist  him  to  the  block.  Then  a  man  runs  out  on 
« 

the  bowsprit  and  passes  a  rope  with  a  running  bowline 
in  its  end  to  the  harpoon  cr,  who  slips  it  over  the  broad 
tail  and  then  some  of  the  crew  haul  away  on  this  line 
while  others  slack  away  on  the  harpoon  line,  and  in  that 
way  land  him  on  deck.  The  meat  is  very  good  and  the 
liver  hit  for  the  captain's  tabled 

“Boni to  or  Horse  Mackerel  weigh  around  40  pounds 
and  are  speared  with  a  harpoon  or  the  ‘graines’  (which 
is  similar  to  a  trident),  but  the  best  sport  is  with  a  hook 
and  line.  These  fish  school  around  the  bow.  Cover  the 
hook  with  a  bit  of  white  rag,  go  out  and  straddle  the 
jibboom  with  legs  locked  between  the  guys  (ropes  under¬ 
neath)  and  let  the  hook  jump  from  wave  to  wave.  These 
are  very  game  fish  and  put  up  a  lively  fight.  Hiving- fish 
frequently  fly  over  the  ship  and  striking  rigging  or  sails 
fall  to  the  deck.  They  are  then  on  their  way  to  the  cook’s 
pot.  They  are  very  fine  eating. 

“'Oil  the  east  coast  of  Africa  we  passed  many  enormous 
sea  turtles,  but  as  we  were  not  becalmed  at  any  time  we 
could  not  stop  to  lower  a  boat  to  get  one.  When  Tunning 
our  eastern,  down5  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  ocean 
we  were  in  the  home  of  the  great  albatross  and  molly- 
hawks.  These  great  birds,  measuring  10  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  of  wings,  would  follow  us  for  days,  usually  fiying 
directly  over  the  poop  deck  and  only  about  80  feet  above 
our  heads.  1  have  seen  the  helmsman  dodge  his  head 
frequently,  thinking  that  they  were  going  to  mistake  his 
head  for  a  piece  of  salt  pork.  Fishing  for  these  birds  was 
a  great  sport.  We  would  bait  a  cod  hook  with  a  piece 
of  salt  pork,  and  tie  a  float  just  behind  it.  Paying  out 
this  line  over  the  rail  until  about  fifty  feet  of  line  was 
out,  the  birds  would  fight  to  get  it.  A  bite,  and  haul  away. 
The  albatross  tows  along,  too  dazed  to  make  any  resist¬ 
ance;  when  alongside,  haul  up  and  swing  over  the  rail; 
t lie  hook  merely  catches  in  the  horny  beak  and  as  soon  as 
the  bird  lands  on  deck  it  drops  out. 

“But  once  on  the  deck  this  enormous  bird  cannot  get 
away,  lie  cannot  spring  into  the  air  as  it  is  his  habit 
to  lake  the  air5  from  the  crest  of  a  wave  or,  when  on 
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shore,  from  a  cliff.  It  is  interesting  to  see  Iiow  they 
immediately  begin  to  walk  awkwardly  with  their  web 
ieet  with  the  evident  intention  of  getting  on  top  of  some 
elevation  or  reaching  the  ‘'break  of  the  poop’  to  enable 
them  to  lake  off.'1  We  would  not  keep  them  long  in  cap¬ 
tivity  but  would  steal  up  behind  and,  quickly  picking 
them  up,  toss  them  over  the  rail  perhaps  to*  take  the 
boon  and  be  given  another  round  trip  which  in  time  they 
might  enjoy  as  a  roller-coaster. 

“One  blessing  we  always  had  was  good  health ;  even  colds 
were  absent  except  in.  port,  but,  after  leaving  St.  Helena, 
a  strang  affection  made  its  appearance.  Many  of  the  crew 
began  to  complain  that  their  feet  were  swelling.  We  all 
felt  well  during  the  first  stages  and  had  good  appetites 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  fine  white  rice  that  we  took 
in  as  sea  stores  at  Manila.  We  did  not  know  that  it  was 
tim  terrible  beriberi  and  that  this  same  steady  diet  of 
polished  rice  was  the  cause. 

I  here  came  a  day  when  the  second  mate  climbed  in 
over  the  rail  from  a  staging  hung  over  the  stern,  where 
he  was  ‘drawing’  our  name  and  hailing  port,  ‘Salem,’  and 
laid  down  his  brush.  lie  was  a  fine,  stalwart  fellow,  the 
strongest  man  and  best  ‘sailorman’  in  the  ship  and  a  very 
sweet  singer— -our  ‘chantey  man.’  He  was  confined  to  his 
hunk  only  two  days.  An  hour  after  he  died  lie  was  sewn 
up  in  canvas,  with  weights  at  his  feet,  and  placed  under 
the  forecastle  head.  1. lie  ensign  was  hoisted  to  half-mast, 
and  the  ship  placed  in  mourning.  At  8  bells,  in  the- 
morning  watch,  the  main  yard  was  hacked  and  the  ship 
hove-to.  Then  followed  the  ‘call  to  service’  hell,  and  all 
hands  gathered  in  the  waist  around  a  grating  upon  which, 
under  the  American  flag,  lay  the  body  of  our  shipmate. 

M.cn  were  told  oil  to  ‘stand  by,’  and  the  solemn  service- 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea  commenced.  At  a  signal, 
the  men  stooped  and  picked  up  the  grating,  resting  its 
end  on  the  ship’s  rail.  When  the  captain  came  to  the 
words,  ‘\\Te  now  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,’  he  raised 
his  hand,  the  inner  end  of  the  grating  was  lifted,  and 
the  form  of  the  second  mate  plunged  into  the  sea  on  Iris- 
three-mile  journey  to  the  Stygian  darkness  of  the  sea- 
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floor.  ‘Brace  round  the  main  yards.’  The  sharp  command 
relieved  the  tension  and  every  man  sprang  with  alacrity 
to  the  braces.  Then  followed  days  of  calm  while  the  ship 
rolled  on  the  glassy  sea,  the  reef  points  beating  a  soft 
tattoo  on  the  sails. 

‘‘At  this  time  the  sun  was  directly  over  our  heads  at 
noon,  the  decks  were  like  hot  iron  and  the  pitch  boiled 
in  the  seams.  Almost  all  hands  were  more  or  less  dis¬ 
abled.  The  ‘sailmaker’  was  nearing  the  fatal  stage,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  another  burial  service  was  close  at  hand. 
We  were  drifting  about  in  that  calm  region  that  lies  south¬ 
east  of  Bermuda,  trying  to  make  the  islands.  One  night 
T  vv  as  sitting  on  the  poop  with  feet  up  on  the  port  quarter- 
bit  is  trying  to  he  comfortable.  Forward  the  crew  were  ly¬ 
ing  about  on  the  deck,  it  being  too  hot  to  stand  the  heat  of 
the  forecastle.  Some  of  them  were  very  sick  men.  Wo 
bad  been  without  steerage,  way  for  days  and  with  the 
steady  advance  of  the  mysterious  disease  that  affected  us, 
we  Yrere  thinking  of  that  burial  at  sea  and  who  would  ho 
the  next  one. 

(  f  looking  absently  into  the  gloom  of  the  horizon 
when  I  saw  a  flash.  Was  it  imagination  ?  It  came  again. 

There’s  the  light!’  I  cried.  ‘Where?  Where  away?’  ‘On 
the  port  beam.’  All  hands  lined  the  rail  and  someone 
i  or  ward  started  the  doxology,  and,  from  stem  to  stern, 
that  grand  old  hymn  rang  out  It  was  St.  David’s  Head 
light,  at  last,  and  the  next  morning  the  green  isles  of 
Bermuda  lay  across  our  bows.  We  were  seen,  and  off 
came  a  tug.  She  ranged  up  alongside  and  her  captain 
looked  o.ur  crew  over  and  sized  up  the  situation. 

‘Want  a  tow,  captain  V 


u  r 

“  ‘How  much  V 


u  ‘One  hundred  pounds.’ 

‘‘  ‘Guess  not.  We  will  stay  here  a  while  longer.’ 

‘‘Silence  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  ‘Well,  captain,  I  am 
going  in.  I’ll  take  you  for  seventy-five  pounds.  The 
currents  are  pretty  had  around  here.’  This  for  a  little 
tow  of  ten  or  twelve  mi)es  in  a  smooth  sea  was  some  nerve, 
ally  father  had  his  eye  on  some  clouds  over  the  land,  and 
to  me  he  said,  ‘We  are  going  to  have  some  wind  from 
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those  clouds  before  noon.’  So  be  turned  clown  the  tow- 
wat  and  trusted  in  Providence.’  We  got  a  breeze  and 
beat  the  tug  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  .anchored.  As 
soon  as  we  received  pratique,  we  lowered  the  sailmaker 
°^er  the  side  and  sent  him  to  a  hospital. 

_ve  received  assistance  and  fresh  provisions  and  sailed 
or.  Bos. on.  Cape  Cod  looked  good,  but  the  wind  was. 

, sacl,  and  wo  tacked  across  the  hay  to  Thacher’s 
s  and,  which  also  looked  good,  but  when  we  came  about 
and  headed  up  the  bay,  the  wind  ‘broke  us  off,’  and  we 
^a,dc,d  Ja,0l':  *°  Highland  Light,  and  our  hearts  went  down. 

0 ' ,  01  0llS>  however,  for  a  tug  came  along  and  took 
cur  hawser  and  soon  wc  wore  docked  at  Lewis  wharf. 

ur  sailmaker’  reached  Boston  on  crutches,  three 
months  later,  but  our  second  mate,  our  sweet  singer  and 

c  an  ey  man,  we  had  left  in  a  lonely  spot  southeast  of 
Bermuda,  3000  fathoms  deep. 

Mlis  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 

His  heart  was  hind  and  soft ; 

Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty, 

And  now  he’s  gone  aloft.’  ” 

Oapt.  w.  Frank  Powaes. 

Captain  Powars,  the  next  commander  of  the  Mindoro 
was  born  m  Salem,  the  son  of  the  late  Joel  Powars,  and 

f®  CT>Chnn.  tLo  ,Clt'y’  DeC'  U>  1W0-  He  graduated  from 
t  ic  1  lumps  School,  and  when  only  sixteen  years  of  afre 

he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Unattached  Company  Massachu¬ 
setts  Infantry,  was  transferred  to  the  Third  Massachusetts 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  until  the  company’s  termi- 
nation  of  service. 

After  the  Civil  War,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Benja¬ 
min  Fabens  and  made  a  voyage  to  Cayenne.  ‘  Voyages ‘to 
all  parts  of  the  world  followed.  He  sailed  as  mate  of 
the  barques  Sachem,  Priscilla,  Sagadahoc ,  Olivia  Davis 
(commanded  by  his  brother,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Powars) 
and  Doris  E chaff.  He  was  mate  of  the  ship  Humboldt ] 
in  which  lie  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Paracel  Islands, 
and  passed  through  a  series  of  most  remarkable  adven¬ 
tures,  as  before  related  in  this  series.  He  was  mate  of 
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the  ships  Highlander  and  Sumatra,  and  when  the  latter 
was  sold  in  San  Francisco  he  came  home  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  lie  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  Sooloo 
of  Salem,  made  two  round  voyages  in  her,  and  then  com¬ 
manded  the  ship  'Mindoro  on  a  similar  voyage.  He  next 
sailed  in  the  schooner  Jonathan  Sawyer ,  Capt.  Benjamin 
O.  Reynolds,  with  whom  he  was  wrecked  in  the  ship 
Humboldt .  ’.Next  he  was  appointed  boatman  in  the  United 
States  customs  service  of  Salem  and  Beverly.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  shops  on 
Bridge  Street,  and  lastly  he  was  general  foreman  at  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  wharf,  Salem.  Captain  Powars 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  April  29,  18SG,  ana 
was  master  in  1915-1916.  He  married  Miss  Mary  P. 
Gauss,  daughter  of  Stephen  Gauss,  and  she  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Ralph  Arterson,  reside  in  Salem. 


Capt.  Charles  Beadle. 

Captain  Beadle  was  born  in  Salem,  Dec.  31,  1839,  the 
son  of  John  and  Mary  M.  (Brown)  Beadle,  and.  he  died 
Jan.  11,  1910.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  graduated  from  the  old  Salem  English  high  school 
as  a  member  of  the  25th  class.  Captain  Beadlels  rather 
was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  a  member  of  the  first  class 
of  the  high  school.  For  many  years  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  boat  builder  and  ship  caulker.  He  died  in 
Salem,  August  31,  1889,  in  his  76th  year,  having  been 
afflicted  for  many  years  with  almost  total  blindness. 

The  son.  after  leaving  the  high  school,  went  to  sea.  lie 
made  two  voyages  in  the  bar  epic  Hollander,  Capt.  Nathan 
II.  Millet,  to  the  East  Indies,  followed  by  a  voyage  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  barque  Swallow.  Subsequently  he 
was  second  mate  of  the  ship  Cyclone,  Capt.  Nathaniel  In- 
gersoll  of  Salem;  mate  of  the  ship  Sooloo  of  Salem,  Capt. 
Daniel  H.  Hutchinson;  ship  St.  Paul  on  an  East  India 
voyage ;  mate  of  the  barque  Glide,  commanded  by  his 
brother,  William  Beadle,  between  Boston  and  Zanzibar; 
mate  and  master  of  the  ship  Mindoro,  between  Boston  and 
Manila.  He  was  deputy  master  of  the  Salem  Maiine 
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Society  agent,  of  the  Franklin  building,  and  secretary  of 
the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society! 

OaPT.  J.  TV  ARREST  LtJSCOMB. 

Captain  Luscomb  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of  a  ship- 
master,  ex-Alderman  Joseph  W.  Luscomb,  and  he  dial 

of  hi'3  rf)’iApr'  B  1!01’  in  his  64th  year.  A  history 

ol  its,  7  ken  p”u“ied  >*  t™” 

Capt.  Benjamin  0.  Ceeelman. 

Captain  Creelman  was  the  last  commander  of  the  Mm- 
doro  ami  he  made  a  voyage  in  her  between  Boston  and 

in  fair  B'  H°  dled  in  San  F™«cisco,  Cal,  March 

1  f B-’r  W  “w-  ?  ronte  t0  ilie  home  of  bis  daughter, 

,L'  ‘  Bi'-8™.11'  Swan>  at  Colorado  Springs,  with  whom 
He  .spent  ins  winters. 

He  was  born 'in  Topefield  in  1837,  and  when  a  young 
man  -olio wed  the  sea, _  rising  to  the  command  of  a  big 

wovl/B/  r'11!118  t0  t5le  Principal  ports  of  the 

v  o  .  u  Most  of  his  life  ne  was  engaged  in  the  China  and 

Last  India  trades,  and  he  rounded  Cape  Horn  43  times. 

e  commanded  the  ship  Charger  and  other  vessels,  but  bis 

last  voyage  was  m  flic  ship  Mindoro,,  on  her  last  voyage 

His .  death  occurred  after  one  day’s  illness,  with  pneu’- 

John  Taylor. 

John  Taylor,  the  builder  of  the  Mindoro,  died  in  Chel¬ 
sea,  Sept.  22  1877,  in  his  70th  year.  He  learned  his 
trade  m  jtfedxord,  and  afterwards  started  in  business  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Foster  &  Taylor,  whose  ships 
num  leuM  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  naval  architecture 
known  m  those  days.  In  1851,  Mr.  Taylor  removed  to 
Chelsea,  where  he  established  himself  in  business  and 
pursued  his  occupation  with  great  success.  He  turned  out 
ships  with  remarkable  rapidity  at  one  time,  when 
building  bad  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  California 
gold  fever  During  one  year  ho  launched  nine  ships  from 
his  yard.  He  built  m  all  eighty  ships  during  his  business 
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career.  'Among  them  were  the  fine  ships  Witchcraft  and 
Syren  in  1851 5  il Inlay  in  18i>2  5  A-urora  in  ISod ,  Dcihy  in 
1855;  Sumatra  in  1856;  Sooloo  in  1861;  Mindoro  in 
1 8C1 ;  and  Formosa  in  ISOS.  When  the  subject  01  ship¬ 
ping  was  under  consideration  at  the  ^Massachusetts  State 
1  Louse,  he  gave  his  views  at  considerable  length,  and 
showed  that  Americans,  if  relieved  from  onerous  taxation, 
could  successfully  compete  with  all  other  nations  in  build¬ 
ing  and  running  ships.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  deacon  of  the 
h'irst  Congregational  Church,  Chelsea,  and  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  geniality  and  great  social  qualities. 
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THE  SHIP  SOOLOO. 


One  of  the  good,  modern  ships  of  Salem  was  the  second 
Sooloo,  which  was  built  at  East  Boston  in  1861,  by  John 
and  Justin  Taylor,  father  and  son.  She  was  a  worthy 
.successor  of  the  first  ship  Sooloo,  which  was  lost- on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  Hay  14,  1855.  The  ships  were  owned 
by  Silshees,  Pickman  &  Allen,  of  Salem,  and  each  made 
many  and  long  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  The  accom¬ 
panying  picture  of  the  second  Sooloo  is  a  copy  of  the  oil 
painting  hanging  on  the  Avail  of  the  Marine  room  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  the 
late  Charles  Torrey,  of  Brookline. 

The  Sooloo  was  built  just  before  the  Civil  War,  when 
everything  that  entered  into  her  construction  was  low 
priced.  Ju  fact,  she  Avas  the  smallest  cost  ship  ever 
OAvned  by  the  firm,  and  also  one  of  the  very  best.  As 
she  passed  out  by  Boston  light  on  her  first  voyage,  the 
total  cost  of  everything,  including  sails,  was  $55,079.97. 
The  Avriter  saw  the.  detailed  account  of  the  same,  and  so 
speaks  Avith  first-hand  knoAvledge. 

The  ship  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  June  1,  1861,  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  for  San  Francisco,  and  arrived 
there  ETov.  8,  1S61.  From  there  she  Avent  to  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  Bremen  and  EToav  York,  arriving  at  the  latter 
port,  Oct.  14,  1862,  completing  the  voyage  in  16  months 

and  13  days. 

Charles  E.  Davidson  of  Boston,  who  was  a  boy  on  the 
Sooloo ,  AVrote  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  .Dec.  1,  1892, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  as  follows,  of  this  voyage:  he 
reached  San  Francisco  after  a  passage  of  159  days.  Off 
the  coast  of  South  America,  the  ship  encountered  a  ca  clone 
Avliicli  threw  her  on  her  beam  ends,  the  crew  holding  on 
to  the  ringing  for  their  lives,  and  looking  down  upon  Avhat 
they  thought"  would  be  their  death  in  the  sea,  which  Avas 
eveii  with  the  hatches  fore  and  aft.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
but  one  vessel  was  seen  during  the  passage,  which  Avas 
off  Cape  Horn,  Avliere  Ave  saw  the  land  for  the  first  and 
only  time  until  we  reached  San  Francisco. 
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“Here,  the  cargo  of  coal,  railroad  iron  rails,  etc.,  in 
the  hold,  doors,  sashes  and  blinds  between  decks,  was  dis¬ 
charged.  This  peculiar,  but  splendid  cargo,  was  the  only 
thing  that  kept  her  from  going  bottom-up  during  the  cy¬ 
clone,  tornado  or  whatever  it  was. 

‘‘From  San  Francisco  we  went  to  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
where  we  lay  at  anchor  a  few  days,  thence  up  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  Buena  Vista,  although  no  hut  or  resem¬ 
blance  of  civilization  could  he  seen  there.  Here  we  lay 
many  days  in  an  open  roadstead,  several  miles  from  dry 
land,  and  took  aboard  a  cargo  of  dyewood,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  scorpions,  lizards,  tarantulas,  etc.,  that 
are  always  found  in  dyewood. 

‘‘Our  destination  from  this  place  was  Cork,  Ireland, 
which  we  reached  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage,  made 
necessarily  so,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  by  taking  a  new 
route,  out  of  the  regular  track  of  vessels,  where  we  had 
very  unfavorable  weather,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  Rebel  privateers,  which  at  that  time  were  destroying 


Am eriean  commerce. 

“At  Cork,  we  discharged  a  quantity  of  silver  bullion 
and  coin,  which  made  up  part  of  our  cargo.  Oh,  what  a 
haul  the  old  Alabama  would  have  had  had  she  captured, 
the  Sooloo ! 

-  “Our  next  port  was  Bremenhaven,  which  wo  reached,  in 
a  few  days.  Here  we  discharged  the  cargo  of  dyewood, 
and  sailed  for  home.  In  about  30  days  we  sighted  Cape 
Cod,  which  we  soon  rounded,  and  went  sailing  up  the  hay 
with  a  fair  wind.  The  captain,  mate  and  myself,  by  the 
way,  were  the  only  ones  who  had  made  the  round  voyage, 
and  we  were  light-hearted  with  thoughts  of  reaching  home 
before  night,  and  joining  those  whom  we  left  15  months 
before,  when  down  came  the  pilot  boat,  and  aboard  came 
the  pilot  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Hew  York,  where  we 
arrived  six  days  later.  This  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  maiden  voyage  of  the  old  ship  Sooloo ,  which  now  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 


* 
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Capt.  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson. 

On  her  second  voyage,  Capt.  Daniel  II.  Hutchinson  of 
Salem  was  master,  and  the  trip  was  between  Hew  York, 
Hong  Hong,  Manila  and  Boston. 

Captain  Hutchinson  sailed  her  on  her  third  voyage, 
between  Boston,  Melbourne  and  Calcutta,  making  the  run 
from  Melbourne  to  Sand  Heads  in  3G  days,  the  quickest 
passage  on  record,  and  arriving  at  Calcutta,  July  26,  1864. 
While  at  Calcutta,  with  several  other  ships,  she  was  driven 
ashore  Oct.  5,  during  a  borer,  but  owing  to  the  excellent 
seamanship  of  her  commander  escaped  with  little  damage, 
and  through  his  splendid  management  was  the  first  ship 
to.  get  into  dry  dock,  thus  meeting  with  but  little  expense 
in  consequence.  From  Calcutta,  she  went  to  Bombay, 
then  back  to  Calcutta,  thence  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived 
*Sept.  23,  1865. 

On  her  fourth  voyage,  Captain  Hutchinson  in  command, 
she  sailed  from  Boston,  Hov.  7,  1865,  for  Hong  Kong. 
She  arrived  at  her  destination  and  discharged  her  cargo; 
sailed  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived,  loaded  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  and  sailed  for  Boston.  On  her  way  down  to 
A nj ier,  after  threading  her  way  among  various  islands 
and  reefs,  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  reef  of  low 
visibility  and  known  as  the  Forth  Watcher.  The  danger 
of  losing  the  ship  was  imminent,  but  Captain  Hutchinson 
and  his  first  officer,  Charles  Beadle,  a.  native  of  Salem, 
were  equal  to  the  situation.  Orders  came  thick  and  fast, 
to  which  the  crew  responded  with  alacrity.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  clear  the  reef,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  the 
vessel  struck  and  remained  fast.  Anchors  and  hedges 
were  run  out,  and  the  ship  was  moved  a  very  little.  She 
pounded  hard  for  a  while,  and  pieces  of  the  keel  came  to 
the  surface.  She  finally  worked  off,  leaking  badly.  Her 
rudder  was  also  damaged.  Captain  Hutchinson  bore  up 
for  Batavia,  the  pumps  being  kept  constantly  going,  in 
order  to  keep  her  afloat.  The  port  was  reached  in  a  few 
days,  the  entire  cargo  was  discharged,  and  the  ship  re¬ 
paired.  She  reloaded  her  cargo  and  sailed  for  Boston, 
where  she  arrived  Feb.  14,  1867.  On  arriving  home. 
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Captain  Hutchinson  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
first  officer,  Mr.  Beadle,  and  the  owners  subsequently 
made  the  latter  master  of  their  ship  Mindoro . 

Captain  Hutchinson  commanded  the  ship  on  her  next 
three  voyages,  which  were  to  the  East  Indies.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  firm’s  ship  Mindoro ,  retiring  from 
the  sea  after  arriving  home  from  one  of  his  voyages  in 
her,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  George  H.  Allen,  one  of  the  owners,  in  speaking  to 
the  writer,  said  :  “Captain  Hutchinson  was  one  of  our 
'best  captains.  He  was  a  remarkable  shipmaster,  with  rare 
presence  of  mind,  always  cool  and  the  man  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.  His  handling  of  the  Sooloo  when  she  was  driven 
ashore  in  the  borer  at  Calcutta  and  when  she  struck  on 
the  reef  near  Java,  displayed  the  very  best  seamanship 
and  won  the  highest  commendation  of  the  underwriters. 
He  retired  full  of  honors  in  his  profession.  On  his  return 
from  one  of  his  voyages  the  papers  spoke  of  his  ship  as 
looking  as  clean  and  bright  as  a  yacht  and  said  that  he 
brought  home  with  him. every  member  of  the  crew  that 
started  with  him — a  most  unusual  occurrence. 

All  of  the  remaining  voyages  of  the  Sooloo  were  to  the 
East  Indies.  Captain  John  II.  Shatswell  of  Ipswich,  who 
was  mate  with  Captain  Hutchinson  on  the  ninth  voyage, 
succeeded  him  on  the  tenth,  and  commanded  her  three 
voyages;  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  was  her 
commander  on  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th  and  11th  voy¬ 
ages,  and  on  her  last  two  voyages,  the  18th  and  19th, 
Capt.  W.  Erank  Powars  of  Salem  sailed  in  command. 

Capt.  W.  Frank  Powars. 

A  sketch  of  Capt.  W.  Erank  Powars  was  given  when 
he  was  master  of  the  ship  Mindoro. 

Capt.  Edward  E.  Powars. 

Alien  the  ship  Sooloo  arrived  at  Hew  York,  June  14, 
1884,  Capt.  Allen  reported  that  the  mate,  Edward  E. 
Powars,  dropped  dead  of  heart  disease,  at  sea,  March  26, 
at  night,  on  the  homeward  passage  from  Manila.  The 
body  was  buried  at  sea.  Captain  Powars  was  a  native  of 
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Salem,  and  was  in  his  47th  year.  He  graduated  fmu 
the  Oid  I  hillips  school.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  he  had  followed 
l'le  ®Sp'01tl  boyhood.  He  sailed  as  captain  in  the  employ 
^  *  ‘  'r  Fab ciis  on  South  American  voyages, 

anc  ror  several  years  was  mate  of  ships  owned  Ly  Stone’ 
feilsbees,  Pickman  and  George  H.  Allen,  and  had  been 
the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  mate  of  the  Sooloo.  He- 
was  regarded  by  Lis  employers  as  a  thoroughlv  trust- 
worchy  man.  He  served  bis  country  faithfully  as'a  mem¬ 
ber  or  Company  II  of  the  gallant  old  Nineteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Kegnuent,  being  mustered  in  Dec.  1,  1862  and 
reeimstmg  Dec.  21,  1863,  for  three  years ;  hut  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  call  being  made  for  men  in  the  United  States- 
-i\avy,  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Ship  Merrimack. 
He  was  aboard  of  that  vessel,  when  all  hands  were  taken 
oh  oy  a  passing  steamer,  a  few  moments  before  the  ship 
sanh,  the  disaster  occurring  some  six  hundred  miles  from 
lano.  He  continued  in  the  Navy  until  honorably  dis- 
charged.  He  left  a  widow  and  three  children. 

When  the  Sooloo,  Capfc.  W.  Prank  Powars,  sailed  from 
Boston,  Oct.  4,  1884,  for  the  East  Indies,  she  finished 
loaning  Oct.  3,  shipped  her  crew  without  advance  wages 
in  season  to  clear  in  the  afternoon,  and  sailed  without 
trouble  or  detention,  Oct.  4,  at  10  A.  M.,  being  the  first 
ship  to  receive  her  crew  and  sail  direct  from  the  wharf 
since  the  eniorcement  of  the  new  Dingley  law.  Many 
vessels  bound  to  sea  have  recently  anchored  in  the  stream 

ano.  taken  their  cievs  m  small  numbers,  as  they  could  net 
them.  '  '  te 

Writing  home  from  Manila  on  his  first  voyage,  Captain 
Powars  said :  i.  almost  believe  that  the  Sooloo  could  find 
her  own  way  out  here  (Manila)  alone,  so  many  times  has 
sbo  been  o>ei  the  route.  W  e  have  had  fine  weather  all 
the  way  and  I  have  had  to  settle  the  topsail  yards  but 


once 


On  hex  kiM  voyage  (her  19th)  on  the  passage  home  she 
was  run  into,  May  21,  1SS7,  by  schooner' 'Messenger, 
from  Salem,  May  19,  for  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  The  collision 
occurred  during  a  thick  fog,  at  5  P.  M.,  70  miles  E.  S.  E. 
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of  South  Shoals  lightship.  The  Sooloo  lost  foretopgal- 
lantmast,  main  and  mizzen  topmasts,  with  everything  at¬ 
tached,  several  stanchions  and  chain  plates  were  broken, 
'bulwarks  stove  on  starboard  side,  and  the  hull  received 
•slight  damage.  The  Messenger  lost  jibboom  and  foretop- 
mast,  but  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  she  lay  by  the 
ship  all  night,  in  order  to  render  assistance,  if  needed. 
The  Sooloo  was  towed  into  Vineyard  Haven,  and  from, 
there  to  Boston. 

The  Sooloo  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Boston  Tow 
Boat  Company,  and  was  converted  into  a  coal  barge.  She 
made  several  voyages  between  coal  and  eastern  ports,  and 
while  deeply  loaded  with  coal,  and  in  tow  of  a.  tug,  sank 
•off  Pollock  Rip  shoal,  Hov.  15,  1892. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  good  ship  Sooloo ,  which 
had  served  her  owners  so  well,  and  which  for  nineteen 
•-consecutive,  long,  deepwater  voyages,  had  sailed  the  ocean 
blue,  and  had  carried  the  name  of  Salem,  to  quote  the 
motto  of  this  old  municipality,  so  well  expressed  on  the 
•City  Seal,  “To  the  farthest  ports  of  the  rich  east.” 
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Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  who  died  in  Hewburyport  in 
.  .  *>  ,.]v.aS;  as  ^ias  been  stated,  the  commander  of  the 
s  nps  Mindoro  and  Panay ,  owned  by  Silsbees,  Pickman  & 
Alien,  Ox  Salem.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  as- 
mate  of  the  Mindoro t  then  commanded  by  Capt.  Benja¬ 
min  0.  Reynolds.  By.  his  ability,  his  intelligence,  being 
possessed  of  a  very  active  mind,  and  his  honesty,  he  soon 
won  the  confidence  of  the  firm,  and  they  promoted  him  to 
master  on  the  first  opportunity.  When  the  ship  Panay 
was  built  he  was  made  master  of  her,  and  for  seven, 
consecutive  voyages  sailed  her  to  Australia  and  the  East. 
ndie-3.  On  (he  eighth  voyage  of  the  ship,  he  remained  at 
hoine  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest,  and  his  first  officer,. 
J.  Warren  Lnseomb,  took  command.  On  the  ninth  and 
tenth  voyages  he1  was  again,  master  of  the  ship,  and  it 
was  on  the.  tenth  voyage  that  she  was  wrecked  on  the 
I  si  and  of  Simara.  Captain  Bray,  on  his  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica  gave  up  the  sea  as  a  calling. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  state  that  the 
new  ship  Iceland  sailed  from  Boston  at  the  time  that 
the  1  (may  sailed  on  her  first  voyage.  The  Iceland  was 
never  heard  from  again,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  foun¬ 
dered  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  the  Panay  there  experienced 
a  terrific  gale.  Her  new  rigging  slackened,  and  it  was 
thought  that  her  masts  would  he  snapped  out  of  her.  But 
Captain  Bray’s  skillful  seamanship  saved  the  vessel  and 
the  lives  of  her  crew. 


The  letter  of  Captain  Bray,  describing  the  loss  of  the 
Panay ,  is  here  published.  It  was  not  written  for  publi¬ 
cation,  hut  in  the  privacy  of  business,  but  is  too  inter¬ 
esting  a  story  to  be  withheld  from  the  public. 


“Manila,  July  31st,  1890. 
“Messrs.  Silsbees  &  Pickman, 

“Dear  Sirs: — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  the  loss- 
of  your  ship  Panay  under  the  following  circumstances: 
On  the  fourth  inst.,  I  was  notified  by  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Her  &  Co.,  that  the  ship  wus  chartered  to  load  sugar  at 
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Iloilo  for  Hew  York,  and  requested  to  use  all  despatch  in. 
reaching  her  loading  port,  I  bought  the  necessary  ballast, 
shipped  six  new  men,  and  made  a  bargain  with  Macleod 
&  Co.  to  tow  the  ship  to  Iloilo  for  $400.  We  left  this  port- 
in  tow  of  steamer  Taurus  at  4.15  P.  aL  of  the  10th  inst. ; 
everything  went  well  until  the  night  of  the  11th,  at  10 
'  P.  M.  We  were  between  the  islands  of  Mastro  Be  Carapo 
and  Banton,  and  the  steamer  set  her  fore  and  aft  sails 
and  whistled  for  us  to  do  the  same.  We  set  all  stay  sails, 
jib  and  spanker,  wind  freshening  from  S.  W.  at  the  time 
and  a  nasty  short  sea  making.  With  sail  and  steam  we 
were  making  about  four  knots  per  hour,  and  the  course 
was  S.  E.  %  S.,  but  the  steamer  kept  up  S.  S.  E.  and  I 
had  no  -idea  but  that  we  should  get  along  all  right.  At 
12  steamer  headed  up  South,  and  we  hauled,  down  fore- 
topmast  staysail  and  jib  to  make  the  ship  steer  better. 
At  4  A.  M.  of  the  12th,  the  South  point  of  Simara  hore 

.  _  -  t  •»  i  -r*  1 


S.  E.  We  were  still  making  headway  and  I  supposed 


the  captain  of  the  steamer  knew  more  about  the  currents 
than  I  did,  though  I  wondered  why  he  should  persist  in 
going  to  windward  of  a  small  island  when  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  keep  off  and  go  to  leeward  without  in¬ 


creasing,  the  distance. 

“At  4.15  he  blew  his  whistle,  noticing  the  ship  was 
close  to  the  shore.  I  supposed  he  meant  to  haul  up  to 
the  westward,  so  hauled  down  the  fore  and  aft  sails,  and 
sent  the  mate  forward  to  see  what  the  steamer  was  doing. 
A  few  minutes  after,  the  steamer  blew  one  short  blast  and 
from  the  forecastle  the  mate  shouted,  die  has  let  go  our 
lines,  sir.5  I  said,  lire  you  sure?5  Mate  said,  Yes,  sir. 
The  lines  are  gone.5  I  started  to  go  forward,  and  just  as 
I  stepped  on  the  forecastle  ladder  I  saw  the  ship’s  head 
was  paying  off  towards  the  shore,  so  gave  the  order,  Hoist 
foretopmast  staysail  and  jib.5  Helm  hard  up.5  4 All 
hands  on  deck.5  ‘Loose  lower  top  sails,  cut  the  gaskets, 
don’t  stop  to  cast  them  off,  square  the  afteryards.5 

“The  ship  was  heading  south  when  the  steamer  let  us 
go,  and  right  under  our  lee  was  the  west  point  of  the 
island,  where  the  sea  was  breaking  masthead  high.  I 
knew  that  if  we  struck,  there  was  no  hope  for  the  ship 
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and  very  little  for  anybody  on  board.  But  if  we  once 
cleared  tie  point  we  might  be  able  to  wear  round  in 
surety .  \Yc  cut  the  hawsers,  the  ship  paid  off  enou«h 

o  c  car  the  point,  but  she  had  very  little  way,  and  the 
tide  and  wind  were  both  on  shore,  and  she  struck  on  a 
reel  about  two  ship’s  lengths  off  the  beach,  at  4.110  A.  M. 
anu  soon  slewed  round  broadside  to  wind  and  sea,  and 
with  every  roll  went  up  higher  on  the  reef.  We  sounded, 
loima  12  feet  all  around  her,  put  a  boat  out  at  once  (after 
drawing  up  sails),  and  sent  the  second  mate  in  her  to 
sound;  found  three  fathoms  a  ship’s  length  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  the  same  distance  further  west  10  fathoms,  and  a 
wry  httle  further,  no  bottom,  with  4-0  fathoms  of  line. 

f '  ^^jli^ht,  sent  on  board  the  steamer,  to  see  if  he 
haa  a  hawser  and  would  attempt  to  pull  us  off.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  his  largest  one  was  a  five-inch,  hut  he  sent  his 
boats  to  pick  up  our  lines  that  were  floating  up  the  strait. 

a  ling  the  boat  back,  I  got  into  ber  and  went  on  board 
tne  Si  earner,  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done.  Asked  tbe 
captain  if  he  could  pull  the  ship  off  and  tow  her  to  Manila,. 
Jnsi-  hemic  leaving  the  ship,  the  carpenter  reported  two 
feet  of  water  in  the  well;  and  as  we  were  heating  into 
a  worse  position,  I  let  go  the  anchor.  The  captain  of 
tie  steamer  told  me,  if  I  would  give  him  my  big  hawser, 
he  would  try  and  pull  us  off  and  tow  the  ship  to  Lagui- 
manoe  as  the  nearest  safe  anchorage.  I  told  him  I  would 

slip  the  ancner,  so  X  went  on  board,  got  up  the  nine-inch 
hawser. 

‘"The  steamer  made  one  attempt  to  run  a  hauling  line 
to  us,  hut  failed.  He  then  set  the  signal,  ‘J.  K/  °  ‘The 
attempt  is  dangerous,5  followed  it  with  H.  D.,  ‘I  must 
abandon  the  vessel’ ;  P.  H.  Q.,  ‘According  to  orders.’  I 
then  asked,  ‘Will  you  take  the  captain  to  Manila  V  He 
set  his  answering  pennant,  and  steamed  away  south.  I 
then  run  out  a  hedge  anchor  to  the  outside  of  the  reef, 
and  with  a  new  four-inch  line,  tried  to  heave  her  off,  but 
could  not  start  her  an  inch.  Sounded  the  pumps,  fouad 
three  feet  and  the  water  outside  had  fallen  to  nine  feet. 
Sent  all  hands  to  breakfast,  while  I  did  a  little  thinking*' 
All  this  time  the  ship  was  rolling  heavily,  and  at  times 
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would  lift  her  whole  length  and  pound  very  hard,  large 
pieces  of  the  shoe  had  come  up,  and  at  0  A.  M.  I  noticed 
the  rudder  braces  were  gone. 

“After  breakfast,  noticing  a  number  of  natives  on  the 
beach  and  with  them  several  people  in  uniform,  1  sent 
the  mate  on  shore  to  see  if  assistance  could  be  obtained. 
He  reported  that  the  officer  in  charge  was  a  Spaniard  and 
would  do  all  he  could  for  us.  I  then  went  on  shore  my- 
■self,  taking  a  Manila  sailor  with  me  as  interpreter 

“The  officer  in  charge  and  the  captain  of  the  Pueblo 
hoth  told  me  that  the  tide  was  falling,  and  at  low  water 
the  reef  would  be  bare,  and  the  ship  probably  on  her 
beam  ends,  so  I  decided  to  land  everybody  on  the  beach 
with  what  provisions  we  could  pick  and  wait  events  ;  pro- 
'Ceeded  to  do  so  and  when  the  last  boat  left  the  ship  at 
11  A.  M.  there  was  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold;  found 
-one  small  house  near  by  which  the  officer  had  cleared  out 
for  our  use,  the  men  camping  out  in  a  cocoanut  grove. 
By  dark  the  ship  had  listed  to  starboard  (off  shore)  about 
four  streaks  and  was  rolling  with  every  heave  of  the  sea. 
At  daylight  the  next  morning  (13th)  I  went  on  hoard. 
The.  sea  was  smooth;  the  ship  laid  much  quieter  than 
the  day  before  and  had  settled  on  her  starboard  bilge 
with  lower  chain  plate  holts  in  the  water.  I  found  the 
water  in  the  hold  was  the  same  height  as  outside  the 
•ship  and  most  of  the  sound  ballast  washed  away;  spent 
the  forenoon  landing  provisions  and  water;  also  some 
•spare  sails  to  make  tents  for  the.  men;  unshipped  the 
.galley  stove  and  took  that  on  shore  also. 

“At  9.30  the  steamer  Churruca  hove  in  sight.  She  saw 
us  and  came  as  close  in  shore  as  possible;  sent  a  boat  in 
■charge  of  an  officer  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  James 
Macleod  of  Iloilo.  They  asked  if  they  could,  render  any 
•assistance;  said  they  could  not  attempt  to  pull  the  ship 
•aft;  did  not  think  she  could  be  got  off,  but  they  would 
take  me  to  Iloilo  or  give  me  anything  I  wanted  in  the 
■shape  of  provisions.  I  thanked  them,  told  them  we  had 
•enough  to  eat.  My  own  intention  was  to  reach  Manila  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  I  could  communicate  with  my 
•owners.  Mr.  Macleod  said  there  was  no  steamer  up  for 


. 
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some  days  and  that  I  would  be  saving  time  by  going  with 
them.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  island  till  1  had  seen 
that  everything  had  been  done  for  the  crew,  so  bid  them 
goodbye,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  building  tents  for  the 
men  and  for  stores  till  3.30  P.  M.,  when  a  steamer  came 
round  the  point  steering  north.  Got  into  the  boat  with 
a  few  clothes  and  went  out  to  her.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Taurus  back  again.  Had  been  into  Romblon  and  procured 
two  hawsers  from  another  steamer.  It  was  nearly  low 
water.  I  struck  the  boat  twice  in  crossing  the  reef,  so 
concluded  as  the  steamer  was  bound  to  Iloilo  I  would  go 
in  her.  Left  at  once  and  arrived  at  Iloilo  about  4.30  P.  M. 
on  the  14th.  Found  a  small  steamer,  the  Camguin ,  was 
to  sail  for  Manila  the  next  day;  at  once  engaged  passage- 
in  her  and  arranged  with  the  agents  to  have  her  stop  at 


the  wreck  for  a  few  hours  if  the  weather  permitted. 

“On  the  15th  I  noted  a  protest  with  the  Consul  in  the 
afternoon.  The  captain  of  the  port  sent  for  me  and 
asked  if  I  wished  to  make  a  declaration.  I  told  him  no, 
but  was  ready  to  answer  any  question  he  might  ask.  lie 
asked  a  few  simple  ones,  as  to  the  time  and  cause  or  the 
disaster,  my  opinion  as  to  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  All 
.  of  which  he  required  me  to  sign.  On  consulting  the  agents 
of  the  steamer,  I  decided  that  if  she  left  at  daylight  the 
next  morning  she  would  arrive  at  the  ship  early  next 
day,  otherwise  she  would  be  obliged  to  lay  to  all  night.. 
Left  Iloilo  at  5.30  A.  M.  of  the  16th,  arrived  off  the 
wreck  at  daylight  next  morning,  went  on  shore,  found 
t  the  ship  in  the  same  position,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
*  stem  was  split  and  the  planks  of  starboard  side  amidships 
appeared  to  be  bulging  out.  Mate  informed  me  that  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  he  had  been  able  to  work  half  the- 
day  and  he  had  landed  all  the  sails  and  some  rope.  On 
Wednesday  the  sea  was  so  high  lie  could  not  get  off  to 
the  ship.  '  I  had  intended  to  take  away  some  of  the  most 
valuable  personal  effects  by  this  steamer,  but  the  sea  was 
so  high  I  could  not  do  it.  So  I  only  took  away  the  car¬ 
penter  and  three  men  and  only  what  clothes  they  could 
put  in  their  bags. 

“I  arrived  at  Manila  at  daylight  on  the  18th.  Eeported 
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to  Ker  &  Co.  at  once.  Found  the  loss  of  the  ship  had 
been  reported  by  a  steamer  the  day  before  and  you  had 
been  advised  by  wire,  although  they  had  no  particulars- 
here.  Wired  you  at  once  as  follows,  ‘Panay  Captain  ar¬ 
rived  here  today ;  everybody  saved ;  vessel  lays  very  badly 
and  is  full  of  water ;  see  no  prospect  of  getting  vessel  off. 
Mate  is  engaged  saving  stores,  waiting  instructions  before 
further  action!  1  then  went  to  the  U.  S.  Consul  and  de¬ 
posited  ship's  papers  and  gave  instructions  for  extending 
protest.  On  the  19  th,  the  protest  being  ready,  I  signed 
it  together  with  the  carpenter  and  three  seamen.  Two  of 
the  men  wished  to  be  discharged  at  once,  and  as  the 
steamer  was  leaving  for  Hong  Kong  the  same  afternopn, 
I  paid  them  off -and  they  left  by  steamer.  Sunday,  20th, 
at  1  P.  M.,  I  received  the  following  from  you,  ‘Consult 
the  agent  of  National  Board  (of  underwriters)  to  co¬ 
operate  (with' them).  Make  a  contract  compensation  only 
on  condition  that  vessel  is  saved!  Finding  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  was  the  agent  in  question,  I  called  on  him  at  once 
and  after  consultation  sent  the  following: — ‘Ho  contract 
possible  just  now.  My  opinion  is,  proceed  immediately 
to  wreck:  with  surveyor.  Immediate  reply  required!  That 
morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  steamship  agents 
to  see  if  either  of  them  would  make  a  contract  on  the  lines 
proposed have  received  replies  from  two  of  them  saying 
in  effect  that  they  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing;  since 
then  have  been  trying  to  charter  a  steamer  to  go  down  to 
the  wreck  and  bring  up  the  crew  and  all  salvage  possible. 
There  is  only  one  steamer  now  in  port  that  is  suitable. 
On  the  .first  application  her  agents  refused,  as  she  could 
not  be  taken  off  her  regular  trips  to  Sorsogon ;  but  they 
said  that  they  would  have  another  boat  on  Friday  that  I 
could  have  for  $150  per  day.  I  was  anxious  to  get  away 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  got  hold  of  the  consignee  of  the 
cargo  by  this  steamer  and  found  she  could  afford  to  lose 
one  trip ;  went  hack  to  the  agents  and  was  told  that  they 
were  willing  to  oblige  me,  but  as  the  principal  owner 
lives  at  Sorsogon,  they  must  get  his  consent.  They  wired 
him.  at  once  and  we  shall  get  a  reply  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  particular  steamer  would  suit  better  than  any  other 
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I  know,,  as  she  has  a  captain  of  experience  and  nerve.  The 
sci  vice  is  not  dangerous,  but  a  man  that  knows  his  business 
can  so  handle  his  steamer  as  to  make  it  easy,  for  us  to 
reach  him  with  our  boats.  I  found  the  captain  of  the 
Lamtgum  was  not  up  to  it.  He  kept  his  vessel  so  far 
out  to  sea  that  we  should  have  swamped  every  loaded  boat. 
1  don  t  know  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  all  the'  stub: 
oh  the  island.  The  ship  lays  on  a  dead  lee  shore,  and 
though  we  have  not  had  much  difficulty  in  landing  every- 

^  1  ^ce>  h  ^  Quite  another  matter  launching 

loaded  boats  in  a  heavy  surf.  Still,  I  must  go  there  for 
He  men.  I  shall  take  down  with  me  the  surveyor  for 

Lioyds  and  a  man  from  Her  &  Go.  to  represent  the  na¬ 
tional  Board. 

Juby  2ord.  Have  been  three  days  trying  to  charter 
a  steamer  to  go  down  to  the  wreck,  but  without  success. 
Ain  still  on  the  lookout.  Manila,  24th  July. — I  am  leav¬ 
ing  this  day  for  the  wreck,  have  been  all  the  time  since 
Monday  trying  to  charter  a  steamer  and  Tuesday  night 
supposed  I  had  one  at  $150  per  day  to  proceed  to  the 
wieck  ana  bring  up  all  the  people  and  salvage.  Yesterday 
morning  was  told  that  the  owner  in  Sorsogon  would  not 
gi\  c  his  consent  to  the  charter.  Spent  the  forenoon  look¬ 
ing  for  another,  could  not  get  the  promise  of  one  to  leave 
neie  bco: ore  Saturday,  and  1  was  fairly  discouraged.  Bind¬ 
ing  that  the  Gravina.  was  advertised  to  sail  today  for 
Iloilo  and  Cebu,  x  went  to  the  office  of  the  agents  to  see  if 
they  would  take  a  letter  for  me  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  tho 
mate,  and  before  I  left  there  had  made  the  following  bar¬ 
gain.  They  are  to  take  me,  the  surveyor  and  an  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  Island  of  Simara  and  land  us  there,  then  on 
the  letuin  of  the  s( earner,  pick  us  up  with  all  the  crew 
I  caie  to  take  ana  our  personal  efiects  for  the  sum  of 
If  the  weather  will  not  permit  the  steamer  to 
take  us  on  board  on  her  return,  $100  is  to  he  returned 
to  me. 

1  he  weather  has  been  fine  here  for  the  past  two  days. 
Everybody  predicts  a  Holla’  when  the  moon  changes.  *  I 
hope  to  reach  the  ship  before  that.  I  think  it  would  cost 
at  least  $40,000  to  get  the  ship  off  and  repair  her.  There 
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are  no  wrecking  appliances  here  as  at  home.  There  is 
a  steamer  pump  which  could  he  had  for  about  $50  per 
day,  hut  I  would  have  to  buy  a  boiler  and  insure  the 
whole  plant  for  its  full  value.  The  ship  has  been  12 
days  on  a  coral  reef,  bilged,  lower  part  of  stem  gone,  and 
the  lower  rudder  traces,  and  the  water  the  same  height 
inside  of  her  as  outside,  and  she  rolls  .and  grinds  with 
every  heave  of  the  sea.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  tow  her 
off  the  reef  at  the  top  of  high  water,  provided  the  sea  is 
smooth  enough  to  get  lines  to  her.  But  I  think  she  would 
sink  before  we  could  tow  her  here,  and  if  we  should  meet 
bad  weather  the  case  is  hopeless.  I  have  tried  my  best 
to  make  bargains.  Everybody  has  been  kind  to  me  here. 
Tver  &  Co.  have  had  the  whole  force  of  the  office  employed 
in  some  way  or  other  in  your  interest,  and  Mr.  Murray 
has  given  me  his  whole  time.  I  leave  this  afternoon,  and 
shall  probably  be  gone  a  week,  and  will  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  save  the  ship  or  if  she  must  be  abandoned  will 
still  leave  the  mate  with  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  the  sal¬ 


vage  till  it  can  be  sold. 


“I  remain, 


(Signed) 


“Your  obedient  servant, 
“S.  P.  Bray. 


A  history  of  Captain  Bray  has  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  ship  Mindoro. 

A  synopsis  of  her  several  voyages,  and  the  account  of 
her  loss,  follows: — 

Eirst  Voyage. — Launched  at  East  Boston,  June  25, 
1877.  •  Built  by  Justin  E.  Taylor  for  Silsbees,  Pickman  & 
Allen  of  Salem,  ISO  ft.  7  in.  length;  31  ft.  beam;  23  ft. 
2  in.  depth,  at  a  cost  of  $74,582.75,  including  outfits. 

September  12,  1877,  sailed  from  Boston  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Stephen  P.  Bray,  of  Eewhuryport,  for 
Melbourne  with  2124  tons  cargo;  thence  to  Iloilo  and 
returned  to  Boston  with  1500  tons  sugar,  arriving  Sept. 
25,  1878.  Absent  twelve  months,  thirteen  days. 

The  ship  Panay  was  built  for  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen, 
of  Salem,  in  East  Boston,  and  was  launched  in  fine  style, 
June  25,  1877,  from  the  yard  of  Justin  E.  Taylor,  near  the 
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Meridian  Street  Bridge,  East  Boston.  Several  Salemites, 
the  writer  among  them,  were  aboard  the  ship  when  she  slid 
from,  the  ways,  and  gracefully  entered  her  element,  amid 
the  roar  of  whistles  of  steamers  and  tugs  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  The  tide  was  not  as  high  as 
anticipated,  and  her  headway  was  stopped  as  she  entered 
the  soft  mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  Attempts  were 
made  to  roll  her,  so  that  she  would  make  a  cradle  for 
herself,  and  then  could  be  hauled  out  by  the  tugs.  It  was 
of  no  use,  however,  and  she  was  obliged  to  remain  over  one 
tide.  The  calamity  howlers  predicted  all  sorts  of  gloomy 
things  for  the  ship,  because  of  this  mishap  on  her  natal 
aay,  but  she  came  oil  all  right  on  the  next  tide.  The 
rolling  process”  consisted  of  all  on  deck  running  across 
the  deck  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

The  ship  wras  190  feet  and  six  inches  long  on  deck, 
36  feet  extreme  .breadth  of  beam,  and  23  feet  depth  of 
hold,  including’  eight  feet  height  between  decks,  ten  inches 
dead  rise  at  half  floor,  six  inches  rounding  or  swell  of 
sides,  five  feet  sheer  graduated  her  whole  length,  and 
she  wras  1100  tons,  carpenter’s  measurement.  Tier  frame 
was  selected,  seasoned  white  oak,  her  planking,  ceiling 
and  deck  frames  hard  pine,  and  her  deck  floors  selected 
white  pine. 

•  She  was  square-fastened  throughout,  butt  and  bilge 
bolted  with  yellow  metal,  thoroughly  treenailed  with  locust ; 
all  of  her  ceiling  was  scarped,  the  thick  work  bolted 
edgeways;  her  hanging  knees  and  breasthooks  were  iron, 
bolted  through  all,  thus  giving  her  great  stowing  capacity, 

•  and  she  was  well  ventilated  and  seasoned  with  salt.  She 
had  all  the  modern  improvements;  was  built  by  the  day 
and  was  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  could  make  her.  She 
was  finished  in  the  best  style  of  workmanship,  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  was  spared  in  her  construction  to  make  her  all  that 
a  ship  ought  to  be. 

She  was  a  medium  clipper  model,  designed  to  sail  fast 
and  to  carry  well.  She  had  a  neat  billet  head  carved  and 
gilded,  an  oval  stern,  rounded  in  the  wake  of  the  monkey 
rail,  and  clean  lines  fore  and  aft,  with  a  long,  buoyant 
floor.  Her  bottom  was  sheathed  with  yellow  metal,  tho 
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hull  outside  painted  black,  and  inside  lier  houses  and 
bulwarks  a  pearl  color.  All  her  accommodations  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  house  abaft  the  foremast  for  the  use  of  the 
crew,  galley,  carpenter  shop,  etc.  A  cabin  house,  finely  ' 
finished,  built  into  a  half  poop,  was  conveniently  arranged 
for  the  comfort  of  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  crew, 
with  dining  room  and  after  cabin,  all  nicely  furnished. 
She  was  a  full  rigged,  double-topsail-yard  ship,  with  wiie 
standing  rigging,  and  in  all  her  details  was  one  of  the 
best  arranged,  ships  ever  built  in  Boston,  and  her  work¬ 
manship  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  her  talented 
builder,  Mr.  Taylor.  After  being  metalled,  she  was  towed 
to  Lewis  wharf,  and  there  loaded  in  Henry  W.  1  eaboay 
&  Cods  line  for  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  Panay  sailed  from  Boston  on  her  nrst  voyage,  Sept. 
12.  1877,  for  Melbourne.  A  large  party  of  Salem,  people 
went  down  in  her  below  Boston  light,  and  left  her  at  2.30 
P.  AL,  making  sail,  fast,  after  which  they  went  back  to 
Boston  in  the  tug.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Melbourne,  Hoc. 
23,  1877,  making  the  passage  in  100  days,  boon  alter 
leaving  port,  “the  ship  encountered  a  hurricane  of  unusual 
force  and  severity,”  Captain  Bray  wrote  home  to  his 

owners,  hut  received  no  damage.  ^ 

The  day  after  the  Panay  sailed  from  Boston,  the  new 
ship  Iceland,  started  from  the  same  port,  for  Bombay. 
She  -was  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  L.  Gardner  of 
Chelsea,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Salem,  having  rela¬ 
tives  here.  Ho  word  has  ever  been  heard  from  the  1  ce- 
land  to  this  day,  and  it  has  always  been  the ^  opinion  oi 
seafaring  men  and  her  owners  that  she  went  down  m  the 
hurricane  encountered  by  the  Panay .  lav  Iceland  was 
o^e  of  three  stout  ships  built  in  Boston  for  the  Tudor  Ice 
Oompanv  for  their  East  India  trade.  She  was  a  superior 
built  ship  of  1178  tons  register,  and  was  valued  at 
$75  000.  The  other  ships  were  the  Iceberg  and  the  Ice 
Kina,  each  of  which  sailed  the  ocean  many  years. 

Captain  Gardner  was  an  experienced  and  skilliul  navi¬ 
gator '  and  sailed  out  of  Boston  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  William  F.  Weld  &  Co.  His  ability  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  the  dangers  of  the  sea  had  been  tested  on  many 
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previous  voyages.  If  good  seamanship  could  have  saved 
the  vessel,  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  Captain  Gardner 
did  everything  in  his  power. 

A  resume  of  eight  following  voyages  to  the  East  Indies 
is  as  follows,  with  a  full  description  of  her  loss  on  her 
tenth  voyage,  on  the  island  of  Simara,  one  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  Philippine  group,  while  on  the  passage 
from  Manila  for  Iloilo,  in  tow  of  steamer  Taurus. 

Second  Voyage. — October  19,  1S78,  sailed  from  Poston,, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  cargo  of  ice ; 
thence. in  ballast  to  Manila  and  Zebu,  returning  to  Boston 
with  50G0  bales  hemp  and  SOO  tons  sugar,  arriving  De¬ 
cember  29,  1879.  Absent  14  months  10  days. 

Third  Voyage. — April  21,  1880,  sailed  from  Hew  York, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Yokahoma  with  28,251  cases  oil 
and  658  tons  merchandise;  then  to  Manila,  returning  to 
Me w  York  with  7743  bales  hemp,  arriving  April  18,  1881. 
Absent  11  months  28  days. 

Fourth  Voyage. — May  IS,  1881,  sailed  from  Mew  York, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Brav,  for  Magasaki,  Japan,  with  35,000  cases 
oil;  thence  to  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  returned  to  Bos¬ 
ton  with  7574  bales  hemp,  arriving  September  2,  1882. 
Absent  15  months  15  days. 

Fifth  Voyage. — --November  1,  1882,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  with  30,000  cases  oil,  returned 
to  Boston  with  1500  tons  sugar,  arriving  October  15, 
1883.  Absent  11  months  15  days. 

Sixth  Voyage. — December  13,  1883,  sailed  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  80,000 
cases  oil,  returned  to  Boston  with  1437%  tons  sugary 
arriving  February  25,  1885.  Absent  14  months  12  days. 

Seventh  Voyage. — Movember  15,  18S5,  sailed  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Capt.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  33,000 
cases  oil,  returned  to  Boston  with  cargo  7437  bales  hemp, 
arriving  April  27,  1887.  Absent  17  months  12  days. 

Eighth  Voyage. — June  0,  1887,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Capt.  J.  Warren  Luscomb,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with 
33,000  •  cases  oil,  returned  to  Boston  with  1437%  tons 
sugar,  arriving  May  5,  1SS8.  Absent  10  months  29  days. 
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A  history  of  Captain  Luscomb  was  given  when  he  was 

master  °f  the  barques  Glide  and  Faria  Topan,  and  the 
snip  Mmaoro. 

Ninth  Voyage— June  16,  1888,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Uapt.  b.  1 .  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  34,000  eases 
on,  returned  to  Hew  York  with  7500  bales  hemp,  arriving 
June  IG,  1889.  Absent  twelve  months. 

Tenth  Voyage.— July  19,  1889,  sailed  from  New  York 
Capr.  S.  P.  Bray,  for  Iloilo  and  Manila  with  35,000  cases 
oil  and  after  discharging  part  of  her  cargo  at  Iloilo  she 
proceeded  to  Manila  with  the  balance.  On  July  15  3  890 
she  sailed  from  Manila  for  Iloilo  in  tow  of  the  steamer 
iaurus.”  On  July  12th  she  went  ashore  on  the  Island 
of  Simara.  On  14th  the  ship  was  abandoned,  and  Captain 
Bray  took  steamer  and  proceeded  to  Manila.  The  wreck 
was  sold  at  auction  at  Manila  as  she  lay  on  the  reef  for 
?V16.  Some  time  after  the  purchaser  succeeded  in  getting 
the  wreck  o/l  the  reef  and  towed  back  to  Manila;  was 
caught  in  a  typhoon  there,  driven  ashore  and  went  to 

Y\1  f~i  ns  \r*. 


sfiS. 


Frederick  William  Cleave  land. 

The  mate  of  the  Panay  at  the  time  of  the  wreck  was 
Frederick  William  Oleaveland.  He  had  been  in  the  ship 
m-om  1878  to  1890,  starting  with  the  second  voyage  of 
the  Panay.  Mr.  Oleaveland  was  a  thorough  sailor  and  an 
excellent  officer.  He  began  his  sea  life,  “before  the  mast,” 
m  1876,  m  the  barque  Hannah  17.  Dudley ,  on  a  voyage 
between  New  York  and  Australia.  He  next  sailed  in  the 
smp  Samar  and  then  in  the  Panay.  He  was  sent  to  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  iron 
barque  Charles  Brewer,  which  was  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  -Newell.  Mr.  Oleaveland ’s  last  vessel  was  the  big 
fohip  bhenandoah,  of  which  he  was  first  officer  six  years” 
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after  which  he  retired.  He  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie, 
U.Y.,  in  1857,  but  his  home  town  is  now  Horwich,  Conn. 


BA  RQUE  DRAG  OK 

A  Salem  vessel  that  achieved  considerable  prominence 
in  her  short  life  of  eight  years,  because  of  her  reputation 
for  fast  sailing,  was  the  little,  handsome  barque  Dragon. 
She  was  built  in  Kewbury  in  1850,  and  registered  280 
tons.  When  new,  she  was  bought  by  Williams  &  Dal  and 
of  Boston,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  being  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Williams,  who  was  born  in  this  city,  and  in 
1874  and  1875  was  mayor  of  Salem. 

The  Dragon  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  on  April  10, 
1850.  from  Boston  for  Buenos  Ayres.  Her  commander 
was  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  who  began  his  sea  life  as 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  famous  Salem  privateer 
America ,  which  ho  followed  by  a  voyage  on  the  Salem 
school  ship  George,  between  Salem,  and  Calcutta.  He 
was  the  father  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  also  a 
shipmaster.  The  Dragon  made  the  passage  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  61  days.  She  came  back  to  Boston  in  46  days, 
and  completed  the  round  voyage,  including  detention  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  fine  time  of  three  months  and  eigh¬ 
teen  days. 


Capt.  Kathaniel  Andrew. 

On  the  next  voyage,  under  command  of  Capt.  Uathaniel 
Andrew  of  Salem,  she  sailed  from  Boston,  September  10, 
1850,  for  Buenos  Ayres;  arrived  there  November  1,  1850, 
and  arrived  home  January  2,  1851.  Another  voyage  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Buenos  Ayres  was  made  under  Captain 
Andrew,  and  that  finished  her  South  American  trade. 

The  vessel’s  owners  then  placed  her  in  the  China  trade, 
and  on  October  28,  1851,  under  Captain  Andrew,  she 
sailed  from  Boston,  and  arrived  at  Whampoa  February  27, 
1852.  She  went  to  Hong  Kong,  Amoy,  San  Francisco, 
Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Whampoa,  Cumsing-moon,  China, 
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Canton,  and  borne- to  Mew  York,  The  ownership  of  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Dalancl  ceased  at  the  end  of  this  voyage,  and 
Captain  Andrew  did  not  again  sail  Tier. 

Captain  Andrew  continued  to  follow  the  sea,  however, 
and  his  passing  from  earth  on  January  20,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  51  years,  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  sea  which 
have  been  too  common  in  the  households  and  families  of 
Salem.  In  command  of  the  ship  Elvira ,  he  sailed  from 
Calcutta  for  Boston,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  The  vessel 
experienced  a  severe  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
on  January  3,  1864,  in  latitude  3  North,  while  lying  to, 
a  spare  topmast  broke  adrift  and  damaged  the  bulwarks 
and  houses,  breaking  the  stanchions  and  causing  other 
loss.  The  vessel  was  under  bare  poles,  with  her  sail  in 
the  water,  and  continually  listing  more  and  more,  so  that 
the  masts  had  to  be  cut  away  to  ease  her.  She  was  even¬ 
tually  got  before  the  wind,  but  she  rolled  so  badly  and 
shipped  so  much  water  that  everything  was  swept  over¬ 
board.  In  the  meantime,  she  was  settling  fast,  and  to 
avoid  being  taken  down  in  her,  the  crew  took  to  the  top 
of  the  deck-houses,  which  were  washed  overboard,  for 
•safety.  Captain  Andrew  and  the  mate,  as  they  were  not 
seen  afterwards,  were  lost.  Eleven  men  on  the  first  day 
were  still  on  the  house,  but  before  night  live  of  them 
cither  died  or  were  drowned.  On  the  fourth  day  two 
men  died,  and  on  the  fifth  another  died,  leaving  only 
William  M.  Palmer,  second  mate,  of  South  wick  Mass; 
George  D.  Blake,  of  Hyannis,  third  mate,  and  James 
Anderson,  seaman,  of  Hamburg,  and  these,  of  a  crew  of 
twenty-five  all  told,  alone  were  saved.  On  January  27, 
the  French  barque  Clair,  of  Havre,  fell  in  with  the  sur¬ 
vivors  and  took  them  off  from  the  top  of  the  deck-house, 
which,  as  before  stated,  was  detached  from  the  vessel 
when  she  went  down.  They  were  kindly  treated  and 
landed  at  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon.  The  Elvira,  was  a  fine 
ship  of  1138  tons,  built  at  Boston  in  1S55,  and  was  owned 
by  William  F.  Weld  &  Co.  The  vessel  and  carffo  were 
largely  insured  in  Few  York  and  Boston.  Captain  An¬ 
drew  left  a  family  in  Salem.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine 
Society,  June  1,  1844. 
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On  the  return  of  the  Dragon  from  this  long  voyage  to 
China,  San  Nrancisco,  and  other  ports,  she  was  purchased 
by  Salem  merchants,  and  her  registers  at  the  Salem  Cus¬ 
tom  House  read: 

Dragon — Bank,  289  tons,  Newbury,  1850.  Beg.  Neh¬ 
ru  ary  14,  1854 — Benjamin  A.  West,  James  Chamberlain,  v 
Samuel  West,  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  owners,  Thomas  C.  Dunn, 
master.  Beg.  December  14,  1858,  Benjamin  A.  West, 
James  Chamberlain,  David  Moore,  Samuel  West,  Edward 
Brown,  William  Graves,  last  named  of  Newbury  port, 
owners,  William  McFarland,  master.  (Lost  off  Zanzibar.) 


Cart.  Thomas  C.  Dunn. 


Capt.  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  the  new  commander  of  the 
Dragon ,  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of  Thomas  C.  and 
Mary  A.  (Hutchinson)  Dunn,  and  he  died  in  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  May  9,  1910,  in  bis  82d  year.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  21  years  of  age, 
Benjamin  A.  West,  owner  of  the  barque  Pilot ,  made  him 
master  of  the  vessel  and  sent  her  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Neejee  Islands,  and  he  next  commanded  Mr.  West’s 
barque  Dragon.  In  the  latter  he  made  the  quickest  pas¬ 
sage  between  Salem  and  New  Zealand  on  record,  sailing 
16,770  miles  in  85  days.  He  had  a  wonderful  experience 
while  in  the  Neejee  trade,  while  trading  with  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  as  narrated  in  the  letter  of  George  IV. 
Crossette,  printed  in  this  sketch  of  Captain  Dunn.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dunn  continued  in  the  merchant  service  until  nearly 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  then  shipped  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  served  four  years,  and  part  of 
the  time  commanded  a  gunboat.  After  the  war  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  the  South  and  New  York,  and  three 
years  before  his  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  son  Elmer 
E.  Dunn,  in  Appleton. 


The  Dragon ,  under  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Dunn, 
sailed  on  her  first  voyage  for  Benjamin  A  West,  for  the 
Neejee  Islands  and  ports  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Captain  Dunn  had  made  two  previous  voyages  to  these 
same  islands  in  the  barque  Pilot,  sailing  from  Salem  in 
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1851,  and  on  April  24,  1852.  From  there  the  Pilot  went 
to  Manila,  and  on  the  way  home  to  Salem,  put  into  Ba¬ 
tavia  leaking  badly,  and  was  condemned. 

The  Dragon  sailed  from  Salem,  February  22,  1854, 
and  as  the  story  of  that  voyage  has  been  so  well  told  by 
George  W.  Crossette,  in  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Evening 
Crescent  of  April  30,  1910,  it  is  here  submitted: 

The  sole  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Dragon  was,  a  few 
months  ago,  George  W.  Crossett  of  Appleton,  IVis.  He 
contributed  the  following  story  to  the  Appleton  Crescent: 

“A  pair  of  wings  just  put  on  exhibit  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  Appleton  Public  Library  is  a  positive  proof 
that  there  are  fiying-fish,  for  the  wings  were  those  of  one  , 
of  several  flying-fish  which  fell  onto  the  deck  of  the. barque 
Dragon ,  Capri  Thomas  0.  Dunn,  commanding,  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  on  a  moonlight  night  in  the  year 


1855. 

“These  facts  are  attested  in  the  log  book  of  the  Dragoi 
kept  by  George  W.  Crossette,  then  sailing  before  the  mast 
on  his  first  voyage,  now  a  man  71  years  old,  living  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  having  been  pensioned  after  40  years’ 
service  as  cashier  of  the  Lake  Shore  &■  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  system.  After  his  first  voyage  the  sailor  boy 
didn’t  see  his  captain  again,  but  last  summer  he  learned 
of  Captain  Dunn’s  address  and  a  correspondence  began, 
the  result  of  which  is  the  donation  of  the  fiying-fish.  wings 
to  the  Appleton  Library,  and  many  pleasant  reminiscences 
on  the  part  of  these  two  old  sailors. 

“On  this  notable  voyage  the  Dragon  started  from  the 
old  shipping,  town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  22,  1854,  and 
returned  to  Salem  in  1856.  On  the  20th  day  out  the 
equator  was  crossed,  beating  the  record  of  the  famous 
clipper,  1  \ itch  of  the  li  ave}  by  one  day.  The  C9tn  day 
out  Bass  Straits,  off  Port  Phillip  Heads,  the  port  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  was  reached,  this  being  the  fastest  time 
on  record  of  any  English  or  American  sailing  vessel.  An 
English  ship  got  nearest  to  the  Dragon  s  record  by  making 
the  trip  in  72  days. 

“Captain  Dunn’s  barque  went  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  and 
repeatedly  to  Sidney,  Australia,  then  back  to  the  Feejee 
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Islands,  also  to  Hew  Caledonia  and  to  Shanghai,  China. 
The  Feejee  islanders  were  savaae  cannibals  at  that  time, 
the  missionaries  just  having  begun  their  work  and  having 
as  yet  been  unable  to  eradicate  the  taste  for  human  flesh 
from  among  their  naked  charges. 

“Feejee  is  the  way  the  name  of  these  South  Pacific 
islands  was  spelled  in  the  days  when  Captain  Dunn  com¬ 
manded  the  Dragon }  and  the  modern  spelling,  Fiji,  was 
not  adopted  generally  until  long  afterwards,  when  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  islands. 

“One  incident  on  this  eventful  voyage  occurred  at  Hew 
Caledonia,  now  a  French  colony.  One  day  a  party  of 
natives  came  aboard  the  Dragon.  Towards  nightfall  the 
leader,  a  petty  chief,  objected  to  leaving  the  bark.  Capt. 
Dunn  feared  that  he  would  cause  mischief  if  he  remained 
on  board  during  the  night,  so  he  forced  the  savage  over¬ 
board.  The  next  day  a  French  priest  visited  the  ship 
on  behalf  of  the  chief  to  protest  against  what  the  native 
called  mistreatment,  and  the  ship's  crew,  gone  in  little 
boats  after  fresh  water,  was  attacked  by  the  savages  and 
forced  to  abandon  the  casks  and  flee  to  the  ship. 

“On  this  voyage,  in  latitude  50  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
an  iceberg  120  feet  high  was  sighted,  and  many  other 
interesting  incidents  during  the  two  years’  sailing  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Mr.  Crossette’s  log. 

On  a  voyage  previous  to  this  one,  Captain  Dunn  and 
his  crew  had  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  one  of  the 
Feejee  Islands.  Vessels  sailing  the  South  Pacific  in  those 
days  always  were  a  veil  armed.  The  Dragon  had  four 
12-pounder  carronades  mounted  on  the  deck  and  each 
sailor  wore  small  arms  aplenty,  for  the  savages  had  cap¬ 
tured  and  murdered  the  crews  of  several  vessels  which 
fell  into  their  hands. 

Captain  Dunn’s  ship  was  lying  off  a  small  island  whose 
chief  was  at  war  with  the  natives  on  a  larger  island  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  While  the  men  of  the  smaller 
island  were  gathering  hi  dice  de  iner,  or  slug  of  the  sea, 
on  the  coral  reefs,  leaving  the  old  men  and  women  in  the 
village,  the  hostile  natives  descended  upon  the  village  and 
set  it  afire  and  began  to  slaughter  the  inhabitants.  How 
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the  natives  of  the  smaller  island  were  gathering  the  hi 
dico  de  mer  for  Captain  Dunn,  and  besides,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  drying  the  sea-slug,  so 
he  took  an  interest  in  the  fight  to  protect  his  crew  and 
property.  He  ordered  the  guns  to  be  fired,  and  drove 
the  attacking  natives  away.  The  chief  of  the  small  island 
was  wounded  and  died  an  hour  after  being  brought  aboard 
the  ship  for  treatment. 

“The  enemy  was  in  strong  force,  having  about  30  big 
war  canoes,  in  each  of  which  sat  about  4-0  warriors.  They 
retired  to  the  main  island  and  all  day  long  the  sailors 
could  see  their  savage  pandemonium,  as  they  cut  up  the 
bodies  of  their  captives,  cooked  them,  and  held  a  cannibal 
feast.  They  approached  as  near  as  they  dared  to  the 
Dragon f  and  called  the  white  men  vile  names,  and  told 
how  they  would  capture  them  and  eat  their  flesh. 

“Captain  Dunn  prepared  for  the  attack  he  expected. 
Tie  was  at  anchor,  and  in  that  position  an  easy  prey;  so 
he  got  under  way.  In  the  afternoon  the  savage  fleet  came 
out  and  scornfully  declared  that  the  whites  were  cowards 
and  were  running  away  from  them.  When  the  ship  was 
turned  towards  them,  they  fired,  but  their  old  Springfield 
muskets  were  almost  useless  in  their  hands,  for  they  would 
turn  their  faces  away  from  the  gun  when  firing.  The 
Dragons  starboard  guns  were  turned  upon  the  savages  and 
a  volley  of  grape-shot,  spikes  and  hits  of  iron  and  chain 
sent  at  them.  But  there  were  canoes  full  of  warriors  on 
the  port  side,  and  to  get  at  them  the  vessel  had  to  he 
swung  around,  which  was  ticklish  businss  on  account  of 
the  many  coral  reefs,  and  if  the  Dragon  had  failed  to 
come  around  properly  and  get  stuck  on  a  reef,  the  natives 
in  overwhelming  force  would  have  boarded  the  bark  and 
carried  out  their  threat  of  killing  and  eating  the  captain 
and  crew.  As  it  was,  the  Dragon  swung  around  all  right, 
and  the  savages  were  routed  with  a  heavy  loss  of  life  and 
canoes.  Afterwards  Captain  Dunn  learned  that  his  guns 
had  killed  80  savages.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the 
attack  on  the  natives  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  white 
man  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  if  this  had  not  been 
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done,  -the  savages  would  think  the  white  men  were  afraid 
of  them  and  would  become  more  bold  and  murderous. 

“Captain  Dunn  cherished  a  deep  admiration  for  a  young 
[American  lad  who  sailed  with  him  before  the  mast  on 


this  voyage.  During  the  fight  with  the  natives,  when  their 
shots  were  harmless  because  they  were  fired  from  an  angle 
that  yent  them  over  the  sailors’  heads,  the  only  man 
exposed  was  the  helmsman,  who  became  frightened  and 
forsook  his  post.  At  sucli  a  time,  when  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  depended  upon  keeping  oh  of  the  reefs,  Captain 

c  c^.h  t  was  of  the  wheel,  and  he  himself 
ran  to  take  the  frightened  helmsman’s  place.  The  little 
sailor  boy  came  running  up  to  him  and  said  ‘Captain,  let 
me  take  care  of  the  wheel;  the  bullets  might  hit  you.” 

“This  young  hero  died  soon  afterwards  of  the  cholera, 
in  Manila,  aged  15  years.  Captain  Dunn  told  his  story 
to 'the  other  ship  captains  at  that  port,  and  all  the  British 
and  American  captains  in  their  carriages  attended  the 
lad’s  funeral. 


Cli 


‘Captain  Dunn  sailed  the  high  seas  for  16  years,  meet¬ 
ing  with  such  adventures  as  came  only  to  the  men  on  the 
old  sailing  vessels,  before  the  big  steamships  robbed  ocean 
voyages  of  much  of  their  perils.  After  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  hostile  Beejee  islanders  that  the  white  man 
•  was  not  afraid  of  them  and  could  protect  himself,  no 
more  ships  were  captured  by  them,  and  cannibalism,  at 
least  so  far  as  Europeans  and  Americans  were  the  victims, 
died  out  of  the  islands. 

“As  to  the  frying-fish,  the  average  size  of  one  can  be 
■quite  accurately  determined  by  adding  one-half  to  the 
width  of  the  wings  in  the  library,  from  tip  to  tip.  These 
fish  have  fins  like  other  fish,  the  wings  serving  only  to 
hold  them  up  in  the  air  for  a  short  time.  Often  a  school 


numbering  thousands  of  flying  fish  will  fly  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  skipping  above  the  water  much  like 
a  fiat  stone  thrown  by  a  person  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  surface.  That  they  really  fly,  and  fly  quite  high  at 
times,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  fish  whose  wings  are 
now  in  tlie  library  flew  high  enough  to  fall  above  the  ship’s 
bulwarks.” 


■ 
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The  vessel  arrived  in  Salem  harbor  Sept.  4,  1856,  and 
when  she  came  to  anchor  she  fired  a  gun.  There  was  a 
large  military  encampment  on  Winter  Island  at  that  time. 
The  Dragon  brought  a  full  cargo  of  hemp  to  Benjamin 
A.  West,  her  owner,  who  was  the  father  of  Arthur  W. 
West  of  Salem.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Manila  April  25, 
Batavia  May  27,  and  St.  Helena  July  21. 

In  the  marine  column  of  the  Salem  Register  of  Sept. 
18,  ’1856,  is  the  following,  under  the  head  of  “Motice  to 
Mariners” : 


“Captain  Dunn  of  the  barque  Dragon  of  Salem,  reports 
that  on  the  passage  from  Fee j ce  Islands  for  Shanghai, 
Sept.  12,  1855,  he  saw  an  island  not  laid  down  on  the 
chart,  northward,  distant  about  five  miles;  got  good  obser¬ 
vation  and  made  its  position  latitude  8  degrees  20  minutes 
north,  longitude  167  degrees  40  minutes  east,  by  chron¬ 
ometer.  It  is  a  small  sand  island  with  low  bushes,  six 
miles  in  circumference,  contains  a  few  inhabitants,  is 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  about  one-quarter  mile  from 
shore,  and  can  he  seen  15  miles  from  the  ship’s  masthead. 
The  same  afternoon  saw  the  Miehaleff  group  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  as  laid  down  on  the  chart.  The  Island  of  Vitos  or 
Turtle  Island,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Feejee  group,  has 
a  large  reef  to  the  southwest,  extending  five  miles  from 
the  land.  It  is  quite  dangerous,  being  in  the  track  of 
vessels  from  San  Francisco  for  Sydney,  M.  S.  W.  The 
Dragon  made  the  passage  from  Salem  to  the  Feejee  Is¬ 
lands,  a  distance  of  16,770  miles,  in  85  days,  the  quickest 
on  record.” 


As  reebrded  in  the  crew  list  of  the  vessel,  on  file  at 
the  Salem  Custom  House,  the  following  composed  the 
members  of  the  barque's  company,  with  their  places  of 
residence:  Thomas  0.  Dunn,  master,  Salem;  Alexander 
Green,  Salem,  mate;  James  Cross,  Lynn,  second  mate; 
John  Smith,  Lucius  Rice,  Charles  Williams,  George  Mills, 
E.  0.  Quackenbush  and  Robert  Smith,  seamen,  no  resi¬ 
dence  given ;  Patrick  Berry,  Salem,  and  George  W.  Cros- 
sett,  Springfield,  Mass.,  boys;  John  H.  Fortine,  Portland, 
cook  and  steward. 

Alexander  Green,  mate,  became  a  shipmaster,  sailed 
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in  the  .Last  Coast  of  Africa  trade,  and  died  while  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  barque  Essex ,  of  Salem. 

The  Dragon  sailed  again  for  the  Feejee  Islands,  under 
command  of  Captain  Dunn,  December  5,  1856.  From  the 
heejee  Islands  she  went  up  to  Manila,  and  loaded  there 
for  home.  She  arrived  at  Salem,  July  16,  1858.  She 
from  Manila  March  4,  passed  Anjier  April  17,  and 
\  Melena^June_l,  with  a  cargo  of  hemp  for  Benjamin 
A.  West.  Miss  Lncretia  Hi  Icy  of  Dover,  IT.  II  was  a 
passenger. 

List  of  crew  of  barque  Dragon  of  Salem,  Oapt.  Thomas 

C.  Dunn,  master,  bound  for  Feejee  Islands,  returned  at 
^a-em  Custom  House,  July  17,  1858,  when  she  arrived 
home  m  Salem:  Edward  Miller,  Salem,  mate;  Benjamin 
Dimo.no,  Salem,  second  mate;  John  Francis,  not  given; 
James  Smith,  Hew  London,  Ct. ;  Edward  Coffin,  Beverly 
Charles  Baizley,  Hew  York;  George  Foster,  LyLn;  Lcis 
Giza  re,  Jliraline;  Simon  B.  Humphrey,  17,  Salem;  Ezra 

D.  Kimball,  Danvers,  18;  Samuel  Harkins  and  Alley 
Haskin,  residence  not  given. 

On  her  next  voyage,  Mr.  West  sent  the  Dragon  from 
Salem,  December  23,  1858,  under  command  of  Captain 
William  Mcharland,  to  Zanzibar.  From  there  she  went 
to  Aden,  loaded  some  cargo,  and  arrived  back  at  Zanzibar, 
AugUbo  24,  ISoJ,  to  finish  loading  for  Salem.  She  sailed 
August  3.1,  1859,  ana.  when  iH/e  hours  out,  struck  on 
T  om  Skoal,  40  miles  south  of  Zanzibar,  and  remained  three 
days  thumping  heavily.  She  was  hauled  off  and  towed 
back  to^  Zanzibar  by  the  British  Ship-of-war  Clive .  The 
Dragons  keel  was  broken,  stempost  started,  and  she  was- 
otherwise  so  badly  damaged  that  she  was  condemned.  The 
Clive  was  awarded  $3,200  salvage. 

A  part  of  her  figurehead,  which  was  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  dragon,  was  taken  from  the  wreck,  and  it  was  picked 
up  at  sea  by  Oapt.  William  B.  Bates.  Captain  Bates’s 
son,  Atkins  H.  Bates,  presented  it  some  years  ago  to 
Arthur  IT.  I  Zest,  son  of  Benjamin  A.  West,  the  owner  of 
the  Dragon .  Mr.  WTst  prizes  it  highly  as  a  valuable  relic, 
and  it  hangs  with  a  picture  of  the  Dragon  in  Mr.  West's 
house,  12  Chestnut  street,  Salem. 
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The  reader  will  note  that  Mr.  Crossett  tells  of  a  battle 
that  Captain  Dunn  had  “in  the  Dragon  on  a  previous 
voyaged'  That  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  for  Captain  Dunn 
had  not  sailed  the  Dragon  before  the  trip  on  which  Mr. 
Crossett  was  boy.  The  vessel  was  unquestionably  the 
barque  Pilot,  owned  by  Mr.  "West,  to  which  Captain  Dunn 
referred  in  relating  .the  story  of  “  a  previous  voyage.55 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  was  mate  of  the  Pilot ,  and 
he  used  to  relate  the  story  of  the  affair.  Tie  said  that  a 
war  was  raging  between  two  native  tribes,  and  that  the 
master  and  crew  of  the  Pilot  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  victors,  but  had  to  defend  themselves  from  the  van¬ 
quished  while  the  battle  raged.  After  it  was  over,  Capt. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Allen  were  invited  to  a  feast,  but  as  it 
was  human  flesh,  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  they  turned 
down  the  invitation,  as  such  a  dish  was  not  at  all  to  their 
liking. 

The  crew  of  the  Pilot  on  that  voyage,  according  to  the 
roll  on  file  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  were :  Thomas  C. 
Dunn,  master;  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  mate;  second  mate, 
James  (x — his  mark)  Lancaster;  able  seamen,  Joseph  S. 
Poster,  James  B.  Boswell,  Malden,  and  Samuel  Ball.; 
ordinary  seamen,  William  Galbraith,  George  Clark,  John 
M.  Adams  and  James  Fogg;  cook  and  steward,  Henry 
Smith. 

The  mate’s  wages  were  $25  a  month ;  the  second  mate’s, 
$15;  the  able  seamen’s,  $12;  the  ordinary  seamen’s,  $5  ; 
and  the  cook  and  steward’s,  $17. 

On  the  .next  voyage  the  Pilot ,  Captain  Dunn  in  com¬ 
mand,  sailed  from  Salem,  April  24,  1852,  for  Pacific 
ports.  She  arrived  at  the  Feejee  Islands  all  right,  and 
from  there  went  up  to  Manila,  arriving  there  April  26, 
1853.  She  loaded  a  full  cargo  for  the  Wests,  and  sailed 
for  Salem.  On  the  way  down  to  Batavia,  she  sprang  a 
leak  and  put  into  that  port  and  was  condemned  previous 
to  July  9,  1853.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  roll  of  the 
crew  at  the  Custom  House  in  Salem.  Ho  lives  were  lost. 

The  following  is  the  register  of  the  barque  Pilot  on  file 
at  the  Salem  Custom  House: 

Pilot,  barque,  199  tons,  Marshfield,  1837.  Beg.  Oct. 
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16,  184-6.  James  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Chamberlain,,/ 
George  West,  J.  A.  West  and  B.  A.  West,  Benjamin  Cox, ' 
owners;  Joseph  Hartwell,  master.  Beg.  Jan.  26,  1849, 
George  West,  David  Moore,  John  G.  Waters,  Samuel 
Chamberlain  and  son,  Benjamin  A.  West,  John  A.  West, 
owners ;  George  F.  White,  master.  Beg.  June  15,  1850, 
George  West,  George  West  and  Brothers,  John  G.  Waters, 

S.  Chamberlain  &  Son,  John  W.  Goodridge,  owners ;  J.  W. 
Goodridge,  master.  Beg.  April  24,  1852,  George  West, 
Benjamin  West,  John  A.  West,  James  Chamberlain,  own¬ 
ers  ;  Thomas  0.  Dunn,  master. 


THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  HIGH! ADDER. 

The  Highlander  was  built  in  East  Boston  in  1869,  by 
Samuel  Hall,  who  built  the  famous  clipper  ship  Game¬ 
cock,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  “he  never  built  a  poor 
ship,”  and  “who  shared  with  Donald  McKay  the  honor 
of  being  the  greatest  shipbuilder  of  his  time,”  said  the 
late  Captain  Arthur  H.  Clark.  She  was  sold  to  Benjamin 
W.  Stone  &  Brothers,  of  Salem,  in  February  of  that  year. 
She  was  a  tine  vessel  of  1,352  tons  register,  well  built  of 
good  materials,  and  rated  A-l  for  nine  years  at  French 
Lloyds.  Capt.  John  Deverenx,  of  American  Lloyds  reg¬ 
ister,  always  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  her.  From 
Boston  the  ship  proceeded  to  Hew  York  to  load  for  San 
Francisco. 

The  Hew  York  Herald  said  of  her:  “The  new  clipper 
ship  Highlander  j  now  loading  for  San  Francisco  at  Pier 
11,  East  River,  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all 


those  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  ship¬ 
ping.  She  was  built  by  Samuel  Hall,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
most  successful  builders  of  clipper  ships  in  this  country, 
and  her  entire  construction  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  the  models  now 
being  constructed  having  for  aim  capacity  as  well  as  speed, 
and  the  Highlander  combines  these  two  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
all  the  minute  details  of  her  construction,  but  an  inspec- 
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tion  of  her  by  those  of  our  readers  conversant  with  marine 
architecture  will  well  repay  them,  as  we  consider  her  one 
of  the  finest  models  of  modern  improvement  in  shipbuild¬ 
ing  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  She  is  191  feet 
long,  38  feet  6  inches  breadth  of  beam,  and  23  feet  10 
inches  depth  of  hold.  She  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Benjamin 
"W.  Stone  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  Mass.57 

The  Highlander,  on  her  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Mew 
York,  April  22,  1869,  Samuel  J.  Foster  of  Beverly,  master, 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  August  30,  130  days  pas¬ 


sage, — good  time  for  a  new  vessel.  From  San  Francisco 
Captain  Foster  sailed  her  to  Liverpool,  where  she  arrived 
February  25,  1870,  in  145  days  passage.  From  Liverpool 
the  ship  sailed  March  27  for  Singapore,  and  from  there 
proceeded  to  Hong  .Kong,  where  she  arrived.  August  17. 
From  Fiong  Kong  the  vessel  went  to  Saigon,  thence  took  a 
cargo  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  reaching  there  March  30. 
She  sailed  May  3  for  Hong  Kong,  arrived  and  remained 
in  port;  there  until  July  25,  when  she  sailed  for  Manila 
to  load  a  full  cargo  for  Hew  York.  She  sailed  from 
Manila  Jan.  28,  1872,  and  arrived  at  Hew  York  May  20, 
making  a  splendid  passage  of  113  days.  The  round  voy¬ 
age  occupied  three  years,  one  month  and  twenty-eight 
days.  Captain  Foster  did  not  go  in  her  again. 


Capt.  Samuel  J.  Foster. 


Ca.pt.  Samuel.  J.  Foster  was  horn  in  Beverly,  and  he 
died  there,  July  16,  1902,  aged  79  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  splendid  appearance  and  he  had  quite  a  long  and 
varied  experience  at  sea.  He  began  life  on  the  ocean 
wave  when  he  was  only  11  years  of  age,  by  going  fishing 
on  the  Grand  Banks.  "What  would  some  of  the  youngsters 
say  today,  if  they  were  compelled  to  do  that?  Later,  he 
shipped  on  a  vessel  that  plied  between  Bio  Janeiro  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  on  one  of  her  trips  she 
was  seized  in  Africa  on  suspicion  of  being  a  slaver,  by  the 
United  States  Government.  In  1851  and.  1852,  Captain 
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Foster  was  mate  of  tLe  sliip  Siam,  owned  by  Tucker 
Daland  of  Salem,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Ring,  and 
from  1858  to  1856  lie  was  mate  of  the  skip  Syren ,  Capt. 
Charles  PI.  Allen,  master.  When  Captain  Allen  retired, 
Captain  Foster  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ship  and  he 
made  one  voyage  to  San  Francisco  and  Calcutta  and  an¬ 
other  to  Calcutta.  During  the  Rebellion  he  was  master 
of  the  ship  Catherine,  most  of  the  time  being  employed 
on  the  coast  of  China.  His  last  command  was  the  new 
ship  Highlander,  in  1S69,  as  before  recorded,  completing 
her  maiden  voyage  as  master  and  then  retiring  from  the 
sea.  In  civil  life  he  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Frederick  W.  C.  IDs  ter, 
of  Beverly  and  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  tells  me 
that  it  was  an  event  in  his  boyhood  life  to  which  he  looks 
back  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  of  having  been  aboard 
'the  Highlander  in  the  nineties,  with  his  father,  when  the 
ship  was  in  Gloucester  harbor  with  a  cargo  of  salt.  The 
ship  was  then  dying  the  German  dag,  sad  to  relate. 


Capt.  William  J.  Chever. 

Hot  to  wander  away  from  my  subject,  I  would  say  that 
a  gentleman  contemporary  with  Captain  Foster,  was  Capt. 
William  1,  Chever,  who  died  in  Hortk  Andover,  Mass,, 
July  11,  1892,  a  few  days  before  Captain  Foster  passed 
away.  f  A  notice  of  Captain  Chever  will,  therefore,  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  He  was  horn  in  Salem,  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  lames  W.  Chever  of  privateer  America  fame. 
He  sailed  as  a  boy  in  tbe  brig  Theodora ,  owned  by  William 
Heal  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  and  also  in  the  old  ship  Brook- 
line  of  Salem,  owned  by  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Robinson,  to  Valparaiso,  Manila 
and  home  in  IS 37  and  1S3S. 

About  1846  or  1847,  he  took  command  of  the  ship  Eliza 
Ann,  owned  by  Stone,  Silsbees  &  Pickman,  and  was  mas¬ 
ter,  in  1849  and  1850,  of  the  new  ship  Australia,  owned 
by  the  same  firm,  in  which  he  continued  two  voyages.  He 
next  commanded  the  ship  Ocean  Eagle,  and  the  ship  Ham¬ 
let,  both  owned  by  H.  W.  Heal  of  Salem,  and  lastly  had 
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charge,  in  1861,  of  the  barque  Magi,  owned  by  Tucker, 
Cooper  &  Co.  ITe  retired  from  the  sea  about  1SS3.  Capt. 
Cliever  was,  says  my  informant,  one  of  the  finest  men 
wno  ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  a  splendid  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  class  of  suipmasters  who  gave  old  Salem 
a  name  high  in  the  commercial  annals  of  the  world.  He 
was  the  very  soul  of  honor. 

Captain  Cliever  and.  Captain  Foster  were  also  contem¬ 
porary  with  all  of  the  famous  old  East  India  and  China 
captains  in  their  day,  whose  very  names  were  familiar 
household  words.  Among  them  were  Capt.  Philip  Du- 
maresque  of  the  Ahbar  and  the  Florence;  Capt.  Nathaniel 
•B.  Palmer  of  the  TIoro.Ho  and  the  Oriented ,*  Captain 
Nichols  of  the  John  Q.  Adams;  Capt.  Charles  IT.  Allen 
of  the  Si.  Paid  and  the  Shirley ;  Capt.  Robert  (“Bob”) 
Waterman  of  the  Sea  Witch;  Capt.  Josiah  P.  Creesy  of 
the  Flying  Cloud  and  the  Oneida;  Capt.  Charles  Endicott 
of  the.  Virginia  and  Josiah  Quincy;  Capt,  John  B.  Fiske 
of  the  Nightingale;  Capt.  Charles  Ranlett  and  Capt,  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  Johnson  of  the  Surprise;  Captain  McNicholl  of 
the  Montauh;  Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Kinsman,  Capt.  Josiah 
Dudley  and  Capt.  John  Mull  in  of  the  Sumatra;  Capt. 
William  G.  Nutting  of  the  first  ship  Sooloo ;  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  names  equally  as  prominent  ns  masters  of 
splendid  ships  in  the  era  of  that  marvel  of  the  seas,  the 
American  clipper  ship,  which  for  speed  had  no  rival  in 
the  world. 


Capt.  Joseph  W.  Willcomb. 

On  her,  second  voyage,  Capt.  Joseph  A7.  Willcomb  took 
command  of  the  Highlander.  She  sailed  from  New  York, 
Aug.  20,  187:1,  for  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  there  Fob. 
4,  181 3.  I  hence  she  went  to  Liverpool,  and  from  there 


to  King  George’s  Sound,  Australia,  and  then  up  to  China. 
She  traded  there  a  long  time.  She  sailed,  Oct,  20,  1S74, 
for  San  Francisco,  and  when  a  few  days  at  sea  the  ship 
ran  into  a  genuine  typhoon,  during  which  Captain  Will- 
comb  suffered  a  broken  log.  The  ship  put  hack  to  Hong 
Kong  to  land  the  captain,  after  which  she  proceeded  to 
San  Francisco  in  charge  of  the  mate,  Charles  H.  Tibbets 
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of  Salem.  At  San  Francisco,  Captain  Willcomb  again 
joined  her,  and  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  and  borne 
to  Boston.  Captain  Willcomb  then  retired  from  the  sea. 

Capt.  Joseph.  W.  Willcomb  was  horn  in  Ipswich  Oct.  12, 
1827,  coming  of  an  old  Ipswich  family,  and  he  died  there 
July  13,  1892,  after  a  long  illness.  At  the  age  of  12 
yeaj*s  he  began  a  seafaring  life.  Before  he  was  30  years 
old  he  was  master  of  a  ship.  He  made  his  first  voyage  to 
sea  in  the  ship  Hamilton ,  commanded  by  Capt.  William 
Henry  Allen  of  Salem,  on  a  voyage  to  Manila.  He  next 
sailed  in  the  ship  Elizabeth ,  Capt.  J.  Staniford  Kimball, 
both  of  Salem,  which  left  Salem  April  6,  1849,  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  gold  fields.  He  sailed*  in  the  Barque 
Europa ,  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  and  as 
mate  of  the  fine  old  ship  Malay  of  Salem,  owned  by  Stone, 
Silsbee  &  Pi  cbm  an  of  Salem,  and  was  promoted  to  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship  in  1855.  He  continued  as  master  of 
her  until  1861.  His  next  commands  were  the  ship  Ho¬ 
ratio  Harris,  and  the  ship  Ocean  Rover ,  owned  by  Silsbees, 
Pickman  &  Allen,  two  voyages;  then  he  sailed  their  ship 
Shirley ,  and  lastly  the  'Highlander ,  owned  by  Benjamin 
W.  Stone  and  Brothers.  He  arrived  in  the  last  named  at 
Boston,  March  13,  1876.  He  then  retired  from  a  sea 
life,  and  resided  until  his  death  in  Ipswich. 

Capt.  Charles  II.  Tibbets. 

Capt.  Charles  II.  Tibbets  was  born  in  Salem,  July  12, 
1840,  the  son  of  Henry  H.  and  Mary  Jane  (Bust)  Tibbets. 
He  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  19,  1895.  He  graduated  from  the 
old  Phillips  School,  and  next  attended  that  excellent  pri¬ 
vate  school  kept  by  William  Leavitt,  taking  a  full  course 
of  study  in  navigation.  He  first  sailed  in  the  employ  of 
the  late  Capt.  John  Bertram,  on  voyages  to  the  East  Coast 
of  Africa.  He  sailed  as  mate  of  several  fine  ships,  and 
for  some  years  was  mate  of  the  Highlander.  After  leav¬ 
ing  the  Highlander  he  took  charge  of  the  elegant  ship 
Centennial ,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Centennial  year, 
1876.  He  made  a  voyage  in  her  from  Liverpool  to  Hong 
Kong,  Iloilo  (Philippine  Islands)  and  Hew  York,  making 
two  of  the  fastest  passages  ever  placed  to  her  credit.  He 
was  next  master  of  the  ship  Sunrise ,  two  voyages;  master 
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of  the  ship  Southern  Cross  011c  voyage,  and  lastly  of  the 
fine  ship  Sea  11 7 Itch  several  voyages.  He  arrived  home 
on  October  19,  1894,  and  then  gave  up  sea  life.  He  was 
remarkably  lucky  and  successful  on  all  his  voyages,  always 
making  good  passages,  and  going  and  coming  with  the  reg- 
larity  of  a  steamer.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
in  April,  1890.  He  was  a  member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  E. 
&  A.  M.,  and  other  Masonic  orders.  He  married  Mary 
Eliza  Putnam,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Oapt.  Perley  Z. 
M.  P.  Putnam  of  Salem,  and  she  made  several  voyages 

y  4/  O 

with  him.  She  died  a  few  years  ago.  Captain  Tibbets 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  March  1,  1878. 


Oapt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Je. 

'The  Highlander  sailed  from.  Boston,  Hov.  27,  1876, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  for 
Hong  Kong.  A  large  party  of  Salemites  went  down  in 
her  below  Boston  Light,  and  returned  in  the  tug  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  ship  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  May  12,  1S77. 
Prom  there  she  went  to  Hew  York,  arriving  home  Ho~ 
vemher  30,  1878,  having  been  absent  two  years,  nine 
months  and  ten  days. 

When  the  ship  left  on  the  latter  voyage,  Captain  Hutch¬ 
inson  was  master;  Charles  H.  Tibbets,  mate;  W.  Frank 
Powars,  second  mate,  and  Albert  TL  Woodbury,  carpenter, 
all  of  Salem.  Mr.  Powars  left  the  ship  in  Hong  Kong 
and  joined  as  mate  the  ship  Sumatra ,  owned  by  the  Stone 
Brothers,  and  went  over  to  San  Francisco,  and  Captain 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Tibbets  and  Mr.  Woodbury  came  home 
in  her  to  Hew  York. 

When  she  sailed  from  Few  York  in  February,  1878, 
under  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  a  few  Salemites, 
besides  Benjamin  W.  Stone,  William  Stone  and  Joseph 
Stone,  were  on  the  wharf  to  see  her  depart  and  to  wish 
bon  voyage  to  their  friends  on  the  ship.  It  was  a  splendid 
February  morning.  The  tug  towed  her  from  the  wharf 
to  the  stream,  and  as  the  ship  swung  around  and  headed 
for  Sandy  Hook  and  the  open  sea,  she  was  a  picture  to 
behold, — painted  ship  on  a  painted  ocean/7  as  charac¬ 
terized  by  Coleridge  in  “The  Ancient  Mariner/7  The 
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white  sails,  which,  had  been  loosened  before  she  left  the 
wharf,  were  being  fast  set,  and  the  bright  spars  glistening 
in  the  sun,  and  the  graceful  hull  as  it  floated  on  the  water, 
formed  a  picture  which  the  writer  vividly  retains  to  this 
day.  As  the  ship  was  moving  slowly,  the  American  flag 
was  dipped  three  times,  and  that  caused  an  eye-witness 
to  exclaim,  “There  goes  a  damned  Yankee  clipper.”  The 
writer  and  the  others  watched  her  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow,  and  then  returned  to  the  big  city.  That  was  the 
last  time  the  writer  ever  saw  her,  and  he  will  always 
always  remember  her  with  pleasure. 

A  singular  accident  happened  just  befo.re  she  sailed. 
A  large  sow  with  her  litter  of  unborn  pigs  was  brought 
down  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  Six  or  eight  men  took  hold 
of  her  legs,  two  others  had  their  bands  on  her  back,  and 
they  were  endeavoring  to  get  her  up  an  incline  and  over 
the  rail  onto  the  ship’s  deck.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
top  of  the  rail  she  gave  an  extra  effort  to  free  herself. 
One  of  the  hands  of  the  men  slipped  over  on  her  snout, 
and  instantly  the  old  sow’s  jaw  snapped  off  the  top  of  a 
finger,  and  the  man  ran  screaming  up  the  wharf  in  charge 
of  a  policeman,  while  the  sow  landed  on  the  deck.  A 
few  days  later,  at  sea,  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  litter 
of  ten  pigs. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Salem, 
February  23,  1823,  the  son  of  Oapt.  Samuel  Hutchinson, 
who  began  sea  life  as  a  privateersman  on  the  famous 
private  armed  ship  America  of  Salem,  and  he  afterwards 
sailed  two  voyages  before  tbe  mast  on  the  ship  George 
of  Salem,  to  Calcutta,  when  the  ship  was  brand  new.  The 
son  inherited  his  father's  love  for  the  sea,  and  alter 
finishing  his  education  in  graduating  from  the  old  Salem 
English  High  School,  October  15,  1842,  he  early  went  to 
sea.  He  became  master  of  the  barque  Euro  pci,  ship  Malay, 
ship  Derby ,  and  the  newT  ship  Sonora,  before  taking  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Highlander.  He  died  in  Brookline,  Bov. 
13,  1892.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  August 
27,  1857. 
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Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough. 

The  T1  i ghl and, er  sailed  on  her  next  voyage,  Jan.  15, 
1881,  for  Hong  Kong  and  a  market,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough.  She  arrived  at  ITong  Kong 
dune  4,  after  a  fine  passage  of  139  days.  She  loaded 
•there  for  San  Francisco,  and  arrived  there  October  29, 
1881,.  She  remained  there  about  four  years,  Captain 
Clough  in  charge.  Finally,  she  was  loaded  for  Hong 
Kong,  and  Capt,  Kathan  A.  Batchelder  of  Salem  came 
on  to  command  her,  and  Captain  Clough  returned  to 
Salem  in  poor  health. 

Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough. 

Capt.  Benjamin  P.  Clough  was  horn  in  Salem  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  early  apprenticed 
to  the  crockery-ware  trade,  to  William  Bowditch,  whom 
older  citizens  of  Salem  will  readily  recall.  A  love  for  the 
sea,  being  a  member  of  a  Salem  sailor  family,  he  shipped 
as  cabin-boy,  became  a  thorough  seaman,  working  his  way 
up  to  master.  He  sailed  several  voyages  with  his  brother 
and  was  first  officer  of  the  old  ships  Aurora  and  Augustine, 
Heard.  lie  commanded  the  ships  Malay ,  Sumatra  and 
Highlander ,  all  owned  by  Benjamin  AY.  Stone  &  Brothers. 
The  last  two  years  he  remained  ashore  he  suffered  from 
rheumatism  and  heart  disease.  He  served  in  the  volun¬ 
teer  United  States  1\  avy  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
a  comrade  of  Post  34,  G.  A.  K.  He  made  twenty-one 
voyages  .around  .the  world.  He  was  63  years  of  age,  and 
he  never  married.  Captain  Clough  died  suddenly,  Kov. 
13,  1898,  at  his  home  on  Curtis  Street,  of  aneurism  of 
the  heart.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  June  2, 
1875. 

Capt.  jSTathan  A.  Back  elder. 

The  last  commander  of  the  Highlander  was  Captain 
Ha  than  A.  Bachelder  of  Salem.  He  returned  as  master 
of  the  barque  Tana  Topan  (named  for  a  high-minded 
Hindu  merchant),  and  owned  by  Capt.  John  Bertram, 
August  10,  1884.  “I  had  been  at  home  a  few  months 
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only,  when/5  to  use  his  own  words,  “William  Stone  called 
on  me  to  take  charge  of  his  ship  Highlander.  As  I  had 
only  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  1  was  obliged  to  hurry 
matters.  Leaving  Salem  for  San  Francisco,  after  a  trip 
of  six  days  across  the  continent,  I  found  on  arrival  there 
the  ship  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  flour.  After  shipping  a 
crew,  I  sailed  for  Hong  Kong.  As  the  ship  had  been 
lying  four  years  in  San  Francisco,  her  bottom  was  very 
foul,  i  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  after  a  passage  of  seventy- 
two  days,  and  remained  in  that  port  eleven  months.  Then 
I  sailed  for  Manila,  loaded  a  cargo  of  hemp  on  owners’ 
account,  and  arrived  at  Hew  York  after  an  absence  of 
nineteen  months.  This  was  the  last  ship  the  Stone  Broth¬ 
ers  owned,  and  the  last  voyage  they  planned.  And  now 
this  ends  my  sea  life  of  forty-eight  years,  sailing  more 
than  1,600,000  miles  on  the  ocean,  visiting  many  foreign 
ports,  with  no  serious  trouble  at  sea  or  on  shore,  and  with 
a  thankful  heart  I  acknowledge  a  kind  Providence  speci¬ 
ally  directing  and  watching  over  me  these  many  years.” 
The  foregoing  was  reported  to  the  writer  in  a  personal 
interview  for  publication  in  the  Salem  Evening  Hews. 

Captain  Bachelder  died  in  Salem,  September  2,  1903. 
.He  was  thirty-three  years  a  member  of  the  old  Salem 
Marine  Society.  Leonard  A.  Bachelder,  of  Auckland, 
H.  Z.,  is  his  son,  and  Misses  Kate  E.,  Mabelle  ancl  Minne¬ 
haha  Bachelder,  all  of  Salem,  are  his  daughters. 

A  complete  history  of  Capt.  Baehelder’s  life  is  printed 
in  the  second  series  of  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voy¬ 


ages, 


5? 


published  by  the  Essex  Institute. 


Figure-Head. 

The  Highlander  had  a  magnificent  figure-head  of  a 
Scottish  Chief.  It  was  10  feet  over  all,  and  was  a  piece 
of  superb  carving  and  gilding.  If  one  would  like  to 
have  an  idea  of  its  size,  he  has  but  to  step  into  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  and  see  the  splen¬ 
did  models  that  graced  the  ships  Grandee  and  Rembrandt. 
The  Highland  Chief  was  dressed  in  his  plaids  and  his 
kilts  and  under  his  arm  was  his  bagpipe,  while  his  fingers  - 
pressed  the  keys.  I  have  thought  many  times  how  often 
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liis  knees  and  kis  handsome  face  must  have  been  washed 
by  the  heavy  seas  as  the  ship  pitched  into  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  figure-head  was  in  keeping  with  the  fine  old 
ship  itself,  now  gone  to  Davy  Jones’  locker.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  could  not  have  been  removed  when  the  ship  was 
changed  to  a  coal-barge,  and  have  been  preserved,  with 
others,  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 

End  of  Ship. 

And  that  ended  her  connection  with  Salem.  Her 
owners  sold  her  to  a  German  account,  under  which  flag 
she  sailed  for  some  time.  On  one  of  her  voyages  she 
came  to  Gloucester  with  a  load  of  salt,  and  many  Salemites 
went  down  to  see  her.  She  was  finally  sold  for  a  coal- 
barge,  continued  so  for  some  time,  but  on  the  morning 
of  September  11,  1902,  while  on  the  way  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  loaded  with  2,000  tons  of  coal,  and  in  tow  of  tug 
Navigator ,  the  tremendous  seas  that  broke  heavily  over 
her  decks,  caused  her  to  strain,  opened  her  seams,  and 
caused  her  to  leak  badly.  The  Enos  Soule ,  another  old- 
time  ship,  was  also  in  tow,  and  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Highlander  was  doomed,  those  on  the  tug-boat 
bent  every  effort  to  save  those  on  the  barge,  and  were 
successful.  The  disaster  occurred  one  mile  ET.W.  by  1ST. 
of  Eire  Island  light-ship.  As  her  masts  were  sticking 
out  of  water  after  she  sunk,  the  United  States  tug  Sam- 
oset  went  and  destroyed  her,  as  she  was  a  menace  to  navi¬ 
gation.  And  thus  ended  the  life  of  the  good  old  ship 
Iliahlander  of  Salem,  than  which  no  better  vessel  ever 

Ly  s 

sailed  the  ocean  blue. 

Remarks  on  Her  Sale. 

When  she  wras  sold  for  foreign  account,  the  Hew  York 
Evening  Sun  of  August  31,  1888,  had  the  following 
article  concerning  her  and  her  owners: 

Sale  of  the  Ship  Highlander. 

“The  ship  Highlander,  1286  tons,  has  at  last  been  sold. 
For  nearly  two  years  she  has  been  lying  idle  near  the 
Wall  Street  ferry,  where  she  has  been  regarded  by  the 


• 
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dock-hands  as  a  land,  or  rather,  water-mark.  The  ancient 
ship  was  owned  by  the  Stone  family  of  Salem,  Mass.,  the 
survivors  of  which  are  three  bachelors,  all  over  70  years 
ox  age.  The  old  gentlemen,  who  are  worth  many  mil¬ 
lions,  have  clung  to  the  customs  of  their  early  days  and 
live  alone  in  state  in  their  old  homestead. 


‘They  were  great  merchants  in  their  day,  but  one  by 
one  their  ships  were  lost  or  became  unsea  worthy,  until 
eventually  the  Highlander  was  the  last  of  their  fleet. 
They  hated  to  haul  down  their  flag,  and  so  the  old  ship 
has  been  lying  at  the  Pierpont  stores  ever  since  her  last 
voyage,  under  the  loving  care  of  two  ancient  mariners  of 
Salem,  who  have  divided  the  watches  through  many  a 
stormy  night.  As  one  of  the  old  sea-dogs  received  $3.00 
per  day  to  the  other’s  $2.50,  he  appointed  himself  captain 
of  the  old  ship,  and  conducted  himself  with  becoming 
dignity.  ° 

“While  the  Highland, er  has  been  for  sale,  Mr.  Stone, 
who  regarded  her  as  an  heirloom,  of  the  family,  set  the 
prohibitive  price  of  $30,000  on  her.  This  figure  was 
laughed  at,  for,  until  two  months  ago,  ships  equally  as 
good  were  going  begging  at  half  the  price,  but  the  recent 
flurry  in  oil  freights  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
appropriate  shipping  at  this  port.  Many  offers  were  made 
for  the  vessel  through  Scammell  Brothers,  the  ship  a  cents, 
and  yesterday  news  came  of  her  sale  at  the  Stones’  price, 
$30,000. 

“The  Highlander  is  20  years  old,  but  well  seasoned  and 
a  good  carrier.  Several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  repairs 
‘will  have  to  be  put  on  her  before  the  insurance  people 
will  take  the  risk,  and  the  wharfage  bill  will  amount  to 
over  $5,000.  Once  before,  sbe  lay  three  years  in  San 
Francisco  harbor,  awaiting  orders. 

“The  Highlander  lias  been  on  many  trips  for  the  old 
brothers,  carrying  their  own  cargoes.  They  would  send 
her  from  here  to  China  laden  with  dried  apples,  clothes¬ 
pins  and  Yankee  notions,  which  were  peddled  out  from 
port  to  port  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  This  disposed  of, 
the  captain  would  proceed  to  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  he  would  remain  a  year  or  so,  perhaps, 
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awaiting  orders  from  Salem.  News  would  finally  come, 
together  with  all  necessary  cash,  at  some  favorable  stage 
of  the  market.  Then  the  captain  would  go  ashore  and 
buy  a  cargo  of  the  best  Manila  hemp,  about  8,000  bales, 
at  the  bottom  rate  for  cash,  and  clap  on  all  sail  for  Mew 
York. 

“As  soon  as  the  Highlander  would  arrive,  the  Stones 
stored  the  cargo,  set  their  own  price  and  would  not  sell 
until  the  market  reached  their  figure,  sometimes  having 
to  wait  as  long  as  four  years.  These  large  blocks  of  hemp 
were  usually  a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  regular  hemp  men, 
and  matters  generally  ended  by  their  combining  and  buy¬ 
ing  lots  at  Stones’  price.  The  last  cargo,  bought  in  1886, 
remained  in  store  until  last  dune,  when  the  hemp  trust 
was  forced  to  purchase  it.  The  result  was  a  profit  to 
Stone  of  $5,000. 

“The  Stones  are  of  the  extinct  type  of  old  school  mer¬ 
chants.  Benjamin  Stone,  the  oldest,  at  least  80  years  of 
age,  is  the  head  and  transacts  all  the  business.  He  was 
on  the  Highlander  when  she  arrived  on  her  last  voyage, 
and  many  gazed  at  the  old  patriarch  who  used  snuff  and 
dressed  in  the  ancient  beaver  and  swallow-tail  coat.  He 
used  to  wander  around  Wall  Street  at  7  o’clock  in.  the 
morning  and  upbraid  the  merchants  in  their  offices  for 
the  lax  business  hours  of  this  generation.  He  was  a  great 
talker,  replete  with  ancient  anecdote. 

“He  lived  at  the  Astor  House,  used  to  go  to  Brooklyn 
every  morning,  hand  the  watchmen  a  paper  and  an  apple, 
ask  how  the  ship  was,  and  then  return.  When  the  duty 
on  the  last  cargo  of  hemp  was  due,  he  insisted  on  going 
to  the  Custom  House  in  person  with  the  amount  in  gold, 
and  made  Mr.  John  Lund,  the  handsome  but  diminutive 
associate  of  William  S.  'Dal and,  the  hemp  broker  of  Water 
Street,  accompany  him.  He  remarked  to  Lund,  after 
matters  were  arranged,  ‘That  in  case  wTe  were  attacked, 
you  might  holler.’  ” 

The  Firm  of  Stone,  Silsbees,  Pic  km  an. 

The  ship  Mindoro  was  owned  by  the  firm  of  Stone, 
Silsbees,  Pi  clan  an  &  Allen.  In  a  sketch  of  Hon.  Benja- 
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rain  IT.  Silsbee,  published  in  “A  Record  of  50  Years  of 
the  Old  Ladies  Home  of  Salem,”  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul 
writes :  “The  well  established  commercial  house  of  Stone, 
Rickman  &  Silsbees  began  active  business  in  1798,  and 
lost,  by  the  French  spoliations  of  that  year,  the  new  brig 
Alert,  for  which  loss,  thanks  to  the  imperious  demands 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  they  recovered  compensation  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  They  had  no  articles  of  co-partnership.  It 
was  merely  an  association  of  gentlemen  who  could  trust 
one  another.  It  had  for  members,  in  the  course  of  its 
long  career,  Robert  Stone,  Senior,  with  his  sons  Benjamin 
W.  and  William  Stone ;  Dudley  Leavitt  Rickman,  his  son, 
William  W.  Rickman,  and  his  grandson  Dudley  Leavitt 
Rickman;  Senator  Hathaniel  Silsbee  and  bis  son,  Mayor 
Hathaniel  Silsbee;  the  Senator’s  brothers,  Zachariah  D. 
and  William  Silsbee,  with  the  son  of  the  former,  George 
Z.  Silsbee,  and  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Benjamin  H.  and 
John  H.  Silsbee;  George  Henry  Allen  and  George  T. 
Sanders.  They  had  a  counting-room  on  the  corner  of 
Derby  and  Charter  streets  until  1845,  when  they  moved 
to  the  Manning  Block,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Sun 
Tavern  in  1828,  and  there  they  remained  until  1855, 
when  they  took  rooms  in  the  new  Asiatic  Building,  and 
there  they  continued  to  occupy  until  1892.  The  associa¬ 
tion  finally  dissolved  in  1898.”  Their  last  office  was  in 
the  Sears  Building  in  Boston. 

A  nearly  complete  list  of  the  ships  owned  by  the  firm, 
with  their  commanders,  has  been  given  the  writer  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Allen,  who  speaks  from  memory,  as  follows. 
Mr.  Allen  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  firm. 

Ship  Aurora — Captain,  William  II.  Clough. 

Ship  Sooloo  (the  first) — Captains,  Samuel  Very  and 
William  G.  Hutting. 


Ship  Sooloo  (the  second) — Captains,  Charles  H.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson,  John  IT.  Shatswell,  Charles 
H.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  W.  Frank  Rowars. 

Ship  Derby — Captains,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Chas. 
H.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  A.  Lord. 
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Ship  Sumatra- — Captains,  Josiah  Dudley,  Nathaniel 
Joshua  Kinsman,  George  W.  Abbott,  John  Mullin  and 
Benjamin  P.  Clough. 

Ship  Witchcraft — -Captains,  William  C.  Kogcrs  and 
Josiah  Dudley. 

Ship  Shirley — Captains,  Kiel) ol as  T.  Snell,  George  W. 
Abbot  and  Charles  H.  Allen,  Sr. 

Ship  lanthe — Captain,  Daniel  Woodbury. 

Ship  Columbia — Captain,  Edward  A.  Silsbee. 

Ship  Thomas  Perkins — Captains,  William  C.  Eogers, 
and  William  Bentley  Graves. 

Ship  Augustine  Heard — Captains,  Charles  Huntington, 
George  W.  Abbot,  John  A.  Phipps  and  Captain  Hopkins. 

Ship  Australia — Captains,  William  J.  Chever,  Eickolas 
T.  Snell,  William  H.  Clough,  Kathaniel  J.  Kinsman  and 
Josiah  Dudley. 

f 

Ship  Rome — Captains,  Josiah  Dudley  and  Samuel  It. 
Curwen. 

Ship  Syren — Captains,  George  Z.  Silsbee,  Edward  A. 
Silsbee  and  Charles  H.  Allen,  Sr. 

Ship  Mind  ore — Captains,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Oliver  Eeynolds,  Stephen  P.  Bray,  Henry  Gard¬ 
ner,  Daniel  H.  Hutchinson,  W.  Prank  Powars,  Joseph 
Warren  Luscomb,  Charles  Beadle,  and  Benjamin  C. 
Creelm  an. 

Ship  Formosa — Captains,  A.  D.  Cobb,  Charles  H. 
Allen,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Oliver  Keynolds. 

Ship  Panay — Captains,  Stephen  P.  Bray  and  Joseph 
Warren  Luscomb. 

Ship  Occam  Rover — Captain,  Joseph  W.  Willcomb. 

Ship  Eliza  Ann — Captains,  William  J.  Chever,  Josiah 
Dudley,  Samuel  K.  Curwen  and  William  G.  Putting. 

Barque  Sappho — Captain,  Kiehard  D.  Kogers. 

Barque  Borneo — Captains,  Charles  H.  Ehoades  and 
Brackley  It.  Peabody. 

Barque  Euro  pa — Captain,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  Jr. 

Brig  New  York — Captain,  James  B.  Boswell. 
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George  Henry  Allen. 


George  Henry  Allen,  to  whom  the  writer  has  been 
greatly  indebted  for  assistance  in  preparing  these  sketches 
of  the  ships  and  merchants  of  Salem,  was  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Silsbee,  Pickman  &  Allen, 
was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of  the  late  Captain  Charles 
Henry  and  Airs.  Mary  P.  (Wright)  Allen,  and  died  in 
Manchester,  Mass.,  April  30,  1925.  He  graduated  from 
the  old  Phillips  and  the  Salem  High  School,  as  a  member 
of  the  26th  class,  in  March,  1853.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  shipmaster,  one  to  whom  frequent  mention  has 
been  made  in  these  articles,  in  his  voyages  all  around 
the  world. 


The  son,  always  a  lover  of  ships  and  the  sea,  and 
possessing  a  fine  knowledge  for  one  so  young,  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  firm  as  just  the  sort  of  boy  that  they  wanted 
in  their  counting-room.  T:Ie  perfected  himself  in  book¬ 
keeping,  was  expert  at  figures,  and  was  quickly  made 
assistant  to  Benjamin  H.  Silsbee.  Recognizing  his  tal¬ 
ents,  Mr.  Silsbee  soon  gave  him  full  charge  of  the  books. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Allen  was  admitted  as  a  partner,  the  firm 
name  becoming  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen.  His  first  in¬ 
terest  was  in  the  brig  New  York,  and  that  was  followed 
by  the  ship  Sooloo ,  ship  Formosa ,  ship  Mindoro ,  ship 
Fanay ,  and,  other  vessels.  The  firm’s  vessels  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  lava,  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Bombay.  The  concern  continued  until  1898, 
when  it  closed  up  its  affairs,  having  existed  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  one  of  its  vessels  being  the  brig  Midas, 
on  which  Mr.  Allen’s  grandfather  sailed  as  a  lad. 


Retiring  from  commercial  business,  Mr.  Allen  took 
charge  of  the  estates  of  old  Salem  families,  which  kept 
him  busy  practically  all  of  his  time,  in  addition  to  man¬ 
aging  his  own  large  property.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Raumkeag  Trust " Company  a  trustee  of  the  old  Salem 
Savings  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church,  Salem.  He  owned  valuable 
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real  estate  in  Salem  and  West  branch  aster,  making  his 
Lome  for  several  years  in  the  latter  town. 


Captain  John  Mullin. 

Captain  John  Mullin  was  Lorn  in  Salem,  June  19, 
1825,  and  lie  graduated  from  tLe  old  Salem  EnglisL  High 
ScLool  as  a  member  of  tLe  eleventh  class.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  learned  the  rope-making  trade,  working  in  the 
rope-walk  of  the  late  J.  Vincent  Browne  on  Briggs  Street, 
Salem.  He  was  at  one  time  its  foreman.  On  reaching 
Lis  majority,  he  went  to  sea,  making  liis  first  voyage  in  the 
brig  Bussell,  Captain  Bichard  Savory,  to  South  America. 

lie  next  sailed  in  the  barque  William  Schroeder,  Capt. 
Henry  Upton;  brig  ]\f  urgaretta ,  Capt.  Daniel  M.  Mar¬ 
shall  ;  brig  A  due.  Captain  Leach,  all  on  South  American 
voyages;  brig  Elizabeth  Felton,  Capt.  L.  Augustus  Upton, 
to  Para;  barque  Chusan,  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa; 
barque  Merlin  and  the  ship  Josiah  Quincy ,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Edward  Weston,  on  voyages  to  the  East  Indies; 
barque  Robert  Fatten ,  Captain  Paine,  to  Australia  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  ship-  Black  Prince  to  California, 
being  mate  of  the  last  seven  vessels. 

In  1 S 0 3 ,  he  was  mate  of  the  ship  Shirley,  commanded 
,bv  Capt.  Uathaniel  Brown,  who  was  afterwards  Mayor 
of  Salem.  Captain  Brown  left  the  ship  in  San  Erancisco, 
and  Captain  Mullin  took  charge  of  her.  The  vessel  was 
owned  by  Benjamin  V  .  Stone  V  Brothers  of  Salem,  and 
Captain  Mullin  remained  in  their  employ  several  years. 
In  1807,  while  Captain  Mullin  was  in  the  Shirley  at  Hong 
Hong,  Capt.  Kathaniel  J.  Kinsman  of  the  ship  Sumatra, 
started  for  Manila  on  business,  as  before  stated  in  these 
sketches,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  vessel  again. 
Captain  Mullin  took  charge  of  the  firm’s  ships  at  Hong 
Kong,  assuming  command  of  the  Sumatra. 

Captain  Mullin  remained  in  command  of  the  Sumatra 
until  1S7G,  when  he  became  master  of  the  new  and  elegant 
ship  Paul  Revere,  and  made  in  her  a  voyage  from  Boston 
to  San  Erancisco,  the  Chincha  Islands  and  Europe,  and 
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]\cv  lorlv.  He  was  part  owner  and  retained  his  interest 
m  hei  up  to  tne  time  of  liis  death.  He  made  voyage  after 
V0JaSe  the  ship,  putting  the  Paul  Revere  on  record  as 
making  some  of  the  very  fastest  passages  ever  made  by 
a  sailing  vessel;  and  in  one  instance  actually  beating  a 
steamer  in  a  three  days’  run,  which  was  thus  described  in 
thc^  x  ok  oh  a  m  a,  Japan,  papers,  at  the  time: 

.An  exciting  ocean  race  took  place  between  the  remilar 
mail  steamer,  commanded  by  Captain  Swain,  and"  the 
American  ship  Paul  Revere ,  Capt.  John  Mullin,  on  the 
passage  from  Hiogo  to  Yokohama.  The  steamer  left 
Txiogo  on  Tuesday,  December  12  (1883),  at  6.30  P.  M., 
and  the  Paul  Revere  sailed  an  hour  and  a*  half  later,  with 
a  strong  breeze  and  in  ballast  trim.  At  3  o’clock  the 
next  morning, .  Captain  Mullin  overhauled  and  passed  the 
steamer,  and  m  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  had  left  her 
so  far  astern  that  not  even  her  smoke  was  visible.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  ship,  the  wind  moderated,  and  soon 
the  steamer  began  to  show  herself  and  to  recover  her  lost 
ground  rapidly.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Paul  Revere 
was  second  in  the  race,  but  the  wind  was  freshening  and 
at  once  she  stretched  away  for  her  competitor,  which  she 
quickly  passed  and  left  astern  for  the  last  time..  The 
ship  split  her  maintopsail,  but  a  new  one  was  quickly  bent 
although  more  time  was  lost.  Captain  Mullin  arrived  here 
i( Yokohama)  at  4  A.  M.  on  Thursday,  and  Captain  Swain 
came  in  six  hours  later — a  difference  of  seven  and  one-half 
hours  m  favor  of  the  ship.  The  Paul  Reveres  passage 
°if  hours  3S  thG  quickest  ever  made  between  these  ports” 
In  all  truth  may  it  be  said  that  Capt.  John  Mullin  was 
a  thorough  sailor,  a  skillful  shipmaster  and  factor  and 
merchant.  He  was  an  honor  to  Ids  profession,  and  wher- 
ewei  he  vent  he  was  always  cordially  welcomed.  He  was 
deputy  master  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society  at  the  time 
of  Ins  death,  having  joined  the  society  November  2.  1874. 

,fJ-  Mul,in  is  l»s  son;  Miss  Alice  P.  Mullin  and 

Mrs  M  mchester  Smith,  his  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

■  L  H  ost,  Jr. ,  a  granddaughter.  He  died  in  Salem,  Sep- 
tember  28,  1902.  , 


CART.  WILLIAM  B..  BATES. 


CAPT.  NATHANIEL  BROWN. 


.. 
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Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Kinsman. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Joshua  Kinsman,  who  commanded 
♦the  ships  Australia  and  Sumatra ,  besides  being  an  officer 
of  other  ships  owned  by  Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen, 
was  one  of  the  finest  men  and  shipmasters  that  ever  trod 
the  quarter-deck.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine 
‘Society.  In  a  “History  of  the  Kinsman  Family,”  com¬ 
piled  by  Lucy  W.  Stickney  for  Frederick  Kinsman,  and 
published  in  1816,  the  author  furnishes  the  following 
interesting  statistics: 

“Nathaniel  Joshua  Kinsman  was  the  son  of  Joshua 
;and  Mary  (Brown)  Kinsman,  and  was  born  in  Salem, 
September  14,  1831.  He  was  a  shipmaster  from  an  early 
■&se,  like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  and  of 
marked  ability  in  his  calling.  Be  met  with  ail  untimely 

■  end  at  the  age  of  36,  having  been  lost  at  sea  by  the  prob¬ 
able  foundering  of  the  Spanish  steamer  Malespina,  by 
which  he  took  passage  from  Hong  Hong  for  Manila,  in 
'September,  1807,  the  vessel  never  having  been  heard  from 
•.afterward.” 

[Note. — -Captain  Kinsman  was  in  command  or  the 
..ship  Sumatra,  which,  with  other  vessels  owned  by  the  firm, 
were  lying  at  Hong  Kong.  He  started  for  Manila  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cargo  for  the  United  States,  The  steamer  was  lost, 
ras  before  stated.  Capt.  John  MuUin,  of  the  ship  Shirley 
.0f  Salem,  succeeded  Captain  Kinsman  in  command  of  the 
Sumatra. — G.  G.  Ik] 

“Captain  Kinsman’s  death  was  the  fifth  that  occurred 
away  from  home,  out  of  seven  in  the  families  of  the 
brothers  Nathaniel  and  Joshua.  Two,  father  and  son, 
lie  buried  in  the  far  East:  two  more,  also  father  and  son, 
found  their  graves  in  the  ocean  ;  and  one,  a  little  daugntei, 
.died  at  sea  on  the  passage  from  China;  two  only,  mother 

.-and  daughter,  died  at  home.”  _ 

Of  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Kinsman,  son  . of  Ka- 
thaniel,  a  "shipmaster,  and  Deborah  Kinsman,  his  wife, 
who  was  born  in  Salem,  Feb.  6,  1 7  <  S,  the  Salem  Gazette 

■  of  August  3,  1847,  says:  “Died  at  Macao,  about  May  1, 
1847,  Nathaniel  Kinsman  of  this  city.  As  a  shipmaster 
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he  was  distinguished  for  his  nautical  skill ;  as  a  merchant,, 
for  his  shrewdness,  honor  and  mercantile  talents.  These 


qualifications  marked  him  out  as  eminently  qualified  to- 
take  the  lead  of  a  mercantile  house  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  the  house  of  Wetmore  &  Co.,  of  Canton,  invited  him 
to  become  their  partner.  For  a  limited  term  he  consented 
to  leave  his  country  and  engage  in  this  partnership.  But 
the  disease  with  which  he  had  previously  been  visited, 
again  attacked  him,  and  proved  fatal.  Like  his  brother, 
he  has  died  in  a  foreign  clime,  and  quickly  followed  his; 
little  daughter,  who  died  on  her  passage  home.  In  his 
death,  our  city  has  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  her  most 
honorable,  honest  and  amiable  citizens,  and  his  family 
an  irreparable  calamity.”  [The  daughter’s  name  was- 
Rebecca  Reed  Kinsman,  and  she  died  at  sea,  August  16, 
1846,  on  board  the  barque  Douglass ,  on  the  passage  from 
China,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age.  The  body  was 
buried  in  Salem,  September  2,  1846.] 

Abbot  Kinsman,  son  of  the.  foregoing,  died  at  Iloilo, 
Philippine  Islands,  July  4,  1864,  in  his  20th  year.  His- 
death  and  burial  place  were  brought  before  the  Salem 
public  in  October,  1900,  in  a  singular  manner,  a  Salem 
soldier  on  duty  in  the  Philippines,  writing  home  to  a 
citizen  of  Salem  as  follows : 


•  “While  on  duty  in  the  cemetery  here  (Iloilo),  when 
they  were  taking  up  the  remains  of  soldiers,  for  removal 
to  the  United  States,  my  attention  was. called  to  a  small,, 
red  brick  mound,  with  a  small  white  slab  at  the  head, 
bearing  this  inscription: 


Abbot  Kinsman. 

Age  20  Years. 

Died  July  4,  1864. 

Of  Salem,  U.  S.  of  A. 

“Row  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  great  globe  trotter  and 
writer,  was  here  last  February,  and  he  says  that  this  place 
was  little  known  to  the  outside  world  up  to  30  years  ago. 

“Row,  1  feel  positive  that  this  was  a  Salem,  Mass.,  hoy, 
who  has  lain  here  the  past  36  years,  and  who  would  be  in. 
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his  5 7 tli  year  if  among  tlie  living.  I  think  that  among 
the  sea  captains  of  old  Salem  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in.  learning  something  about  him.  If  you  want  a  picture 
•of  the  grave,  I  will  bring  one  home  with  me.” 


As  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  says,  the  identity  of 
Abbot  Kinsman,  whose  remains  are  buried  in  far-away 
Iloilo,  was  easily  established. 

Abbot  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Kinsman  and 
Rebecca  (Chase)  Kinsman  of  Salem.  He  was  born  in 
Macao,  China,  Oct.  6,  1844,  his  father  being  then  engaged 
in  business  there.  He  was  sent  to  Salem  to  receive  his 
■education.  On  the  completion  of  his  school  life,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  ship  Shirley  of  Salem,  on  Aug.  15, 

1862,  to  gratify  a  desire,  cherished  from  early  boyhood, 
lor  a  voyage  with  his  cousin,  the  late  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Brown  (who  was  afterwards  mayor  and  city  treasurer  of 
Salem),  and  to  revisit  China,  the  land  of  his  birth. 

The  ship  was  bound  to  San  Francisco,  and  arrived 
there  January  11,  1863.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Hong 
Kong,  where  she  arrived  March  15,  and  soon,  afterwards 
Abbot  visited  Macao,  his  birthplace  and  a  spot  of  sacred 
interest  to  him,  his  father’s  grave.  Contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  Shirley ,  instead  of  loading  for  New  York,  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco.  Here,  Captain  Brown  resigned, 
and  came  home  to  Salem,  his  first  officer,  Capt.  John 
Mullin,  well  known  as  the  commander  of  the  Shirley ,  ship 
Sumatra ,  and  the  famous  clipper  ship  Paul  Revere ,  taking 
•charge  of  the  ship.  Abbot  decided  to  remain  by  the 
■Shirley,  and  to  proceed  with  Captain  Mullin  to  Hong 
Kong,  in  the  hope  of  finding  business. 

While  at  Ilong  Kong,  he  obtained  a  situation  there, 
.and  parting  reluctantly  from  Captain  Mullin  and  other 
friends  on  the  Shirley,  so  long  his  home,  he  went  to  Manila 
and  entered  the  employ  of  Russell  &  Sturgis,  Dec.  22, 

1863. 

In  February,  1864,  he  was  transferred  to  the  province 
town  of  Lcgaspi,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  as  an  assistant  to  George  H.  Pierce,  the  agent  of 


■ 
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the  house  at  that  place.  On  June  14,  1864,  he  went  on 
a  business  trip  to  Iloilo,  in  the  Spanish  brig  Pilar,  the 
captain  being  an  esteemed  friend.  The  vessel  arrived 
there  June  28.  Asiatic  cholera  was  prevalent  there,  and 
'Abbot  was  seized  with  the  dread  disease  between  4  and 
5  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  lulv  4.  He  appeared  to  have 
gotten  over  the  worst  of  the  attack,  but  a  relapse  occurred, 
and  he  passed  away  at  3  o’clock  that  afternoon,  having 
been  unconscious  from  the  noon  hour. 

He  had  all  the  assistance  possible.  He  was  buried  the- 
same  night,  the  funeral  service  being  read  by  Yv .  B.  Lur¬ 
ing  of  Boston,  American  vice-consul  at  Iloilo. 

Such  is  the  sad  but  interesting  story  of  the  Salem  boy 
who  sleeps  beneath  the  “small  red  brick  mound”  in  the 
Iloilo  cemetery,  to  which  the  Salem  soldier  boy  so  touch¬ 
ingly  alludes  in  his  letter. 

Oar  own  beloved  Essex  County  poet,  John  Grecnlcaf 
Whittier,  immortalizes  the  young  man  in  the  following, 
poem : 


KINSMAX. 

Died  at  the  Island  of  Panay  (Philippine  Group)  r 

Aged  19  Years. 

Where  ceaseless  Spring  her  garland  twines, 

As  sweetly  shall  the  loved  one  rest, 

As  if  beneath  the  whispering  pines  ( 

And  maple  shadows  of  the  West. 

Ye  mourn,  O  hearts  of  home !  for  him, 

But,  haply,  mourn  ye  not  alone; 

Dor  him  shall  far-off  eyes  be  dim, 

And  pity  speak  in  tongues  unknown. 

There  needs  no  graven  line  to.  give 
The  story  of  his  blameless  youth; 

All  hearts  shall  throb  intuitive, 

And  nature  guess  the  simple  truth. 

The  very  meaning  of  his  name 
Shall  many  a  tender  tribute  win ; 


■ 
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The  stranger  own  his  sacred  claim, 
And  all  the  world  shall  he  his  kin. 


And  there,  as  here,  on  main  and  isle, 
The  dews  of  holy  peace  shall  fall, 

The  same  sweet  heavens  above  him  smile, 
And  God's  dear  love  be  over  all. 


Capt.  Joshua  Kinsman,  father  of  Capt.  A  a  than  i  el 
Joshua  Kinsman  of  the  ship  Sumatra ■,  before  mentioned, 
was  born  in  Salem,  August  12,  1801.  He  died  at  sea, 
on  board  the  ship  Eliza  Ann ,  August  3,  1841.  He  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  uprightness  and  the  uniform  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition.  His  associates  and  friends  erected 
a  granite  monument  to  his  memory  in  Harmony  Grove 
cemetery,  Salem.  Jt  is  stated  in  Kelt  s  Annals  of  ^alcna, 
under  date  of  March  15,  1833,  that  “The  Eoyal  Humane 
Society  of  London  date  their  thanks,  on  vellum,  to  Capt. 
Joshua  Kinsman,  of  the  brig  Gazelle ,  for  rescuing  from 
the  wreck  of  the  British  schooner  William  and  Elizabeth, 
October  31,  her  distressed  company,  and  generously  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  wants."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Salem 
Marine  Society. 


Captain.  Georoe  Z.  Silsbee. 

Captain  George  Z.  Silsbee  was  born  in  Salem  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1822,  in  the  ancestral  homestead,  and  he  died  in 
Beverly,  Sept.  10,  1895.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  strong  love 
for  the  sea,  and  shipped  on  an  East  Indian  an  engaged 
in  the  pepper  trade.  He  remained  in  the  India  trade 
many  years,  and  was  master  of  the  barque  Borneo,  the 
ship  1 today,  and  other  vessels  on  voyages  to  the  far  East. 
When  that  trade  began  to  drop  in  Salem,  be  interested 
himself  in  other  directions.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
old  Salem  mercantile  firm  of  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman, 
later  Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen.  When  the  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  Iron  Company  was  organized,  lie  accepted  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  company,  holding  the  office  many  years. 
He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Middlesex  Mills  of  Lowell, 
and  president  of  the  Kewmarket  Manufacturing  Company, 


' 
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of  Newmarket.,  1ST.  II.,  a  concern  in  which  the  Silsbee 
family  had  an  interest  from  the  start.  Two  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death  he  retired  from  all  active  occupation, 
and  lived  mostly  at  his  country  home  in  Beverly. 

Captain  Bracelet  B.  Peabody. 

Captain  Bracklev  R.  Peabody  died  at  his  home,  4  Flint 
Street,  Salem,  Peb.  28,  IS 74,  at  the  age  of  75  years, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  He  entered  upon  a  seafaring 
life  when  a  boy,  followed  it  steadily  for  many  consecutive 
years,  and  commanded  vessels  in  the  pepper  trade  and 
on  other  voyages.  He  served  as  an  alderman  of  Salem 
in  1858.  He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  August  9, 
1850.  The  late  George  L.  Peabody  was  his  son. 

Captain  Daniel  M.  Marshall. 


A  record  of  more  than  half  a  century  sailing  the  ocean 
blue,  was  that  of  the  late  Captain  Daniel  M.  Marshall  o >. 
Salem,  who  died  in  this  city,  April  8,  1901.  He  was 
born  in  Scarboro,  Maine,  January  3,  1809.  His  father 
owned  a  small  piece  of  ground  which  he  tilled.  He  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  went  fishing  in  summer  and 
worked  at  shipbuilding  in  winter  at  Scarboro  Landing. 
Business  was  good  then,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight 
to  see  five  or  six  vessels,  ranging  from  75  to  200  tons, 
the  latter  being  quite  large  for  those  times.  Captain 
Marshall’s  parents  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
To  the  writer,  several  years  ago,  Captain  Marshall  told 
the  following  story: 

Young  Marshall  received  all  the  education  he  ever  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  schools  of  Scarboro,  before  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  worked  on  the  farm  in  summer,  and 
went  to  school  in  winter.  On  leaving  school  he  went  to 
learn  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade,  hut  he  worked  at  it  only 
a  year,  as  his  employer  gave  up  business,  and  the  lad  re¬ 
turned  to  carpentering. 

He  came  to  Salem  in  April,  1826,  and  was  employed  by 
the  late  Eben  Dodge,  who  had  the  building  of  the  wood¬ 
work  on  the  western  side  of  Derby  wharf.  He  remained 
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with  Mr.  Dodge  until  fall ,  when  he  and  five  others  bovs 

v— /  ' 

resolved  among  themselves  to  go  to  sea.  Two  of  the 
youngsters  were  William  B.  Bates  and  John  Bord. 

The  ship  Perseverance ,  owned  by  AT.  L.  Bogers  & 
Brothers,  whose  counting-room  was  on  Derby  wharf,  wa3 
fitting  away  for  Madagascar.  She  carried  a  crew  of  six 


boys,  six  men  before  the  mast,  cook,  steward,  two  mates, 
clerk  and  captain.  The  boys  were  all  lucky  enough  to 
secure  a  chance.  Capt.  William  Bates  was  master,  Joseph 
Byder,  mate,  and  Benjamin  Wallis  of  Beverly,  second 
mate.  The  clerk  was  an  excellent  young  Salem  man, 
whose  name  Captain  Marshall  did  not  recall  after  so  many 


years. 

*/ 

The  boys  were  in  high  spirits  over  their  success,  and 
it  was  a  great  day  for  them  wdien,  on  December  20,  1826, 
the  Perseverance  sailed  away  for  Majunga.  She  was  to 
obtain,  for  her  homeward  cargo. what  was  called  jerked 
beef,  and  she  carried  from  Salem  100  tons  of  salt,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  the  meat.  In  the  hold  were  also 
10,000  bricks  as  ballast. 

The  passage  to  Majunga  was  made  in  125  days,  and 
when  within  SO  miles  of  the  port  the  vessel  grounded. 
The  anchors  were  carried  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
warping  her  off,  part  of  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  lofty  spars  of  the  ship  sent  down.  The  crew 
succeeded  in  hauling  her  some  distance  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  water  was  shoaling.  The  reverse  was  then 
tried,  and,  after  much  hard  work,  the  vessel  was  afloat. 

On  ’getting  into  deep  water,  the  vessel  began  to  leak 
like  a  sieve.  Part  of  the  crew  kept  the  pumps  going, 
while  the  remainder  sent  up  the  spars,  bent  the  sails,  and 
started  the  ship  for  Majunga.  There,  what  little  salt 
remained  was  discharged,  and  the  ship  at  high  water  was 
run  well  up  on  the  flats.  At  low  water  she  was  left  high 
and  dry,  and  hurriedly  the  men  were  preparing  to  caulk 
her.  .  Suddenly,  the  bottom  gave  way,  and  she  settled 
well  down  on  the  beach.  She  teas  beyond  repair,  and  her 
entire  company  of  eighteen  souls  were  without  a.  ship. 
The  Perseverance  was  an  old  pepper  ship  that  had  made 


. 
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one  or  two  voyages  to  Sumatra,  and  Tier  timbers  bad  been 
eaten  by  the  pepper.  When  her  planks  and  timbers  gave 
way,  a  large  quantity  of  pepper  floated  out  to  sea. 

After  being  at  Majunga  some  time,  the  brig  Laurel , 
owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse,  came  into  port,  on  her  way 
home  to  Salem.  On  her,  the  two  mates  and  all  but  six 
or  seven  of  the  crew  of  the  Per  severance ,  obtained  passage. 
Subsequently,  another  of  Hr.  Brookh ouse’s  vessels,  the 
brig  Fawn ,  arrived,  and  young  Marshall  joined  her  in  an 
eight  months’  voyage  after  beche-de-mer.  The  Fawn's 
mate  and  supercargo  remained  at  Majunga  to  obtain  a 
cargo  of  jerked  beef  for  her,  and  have  it  ready  when  she 
returned.  She  then  went  down  the  Mozambique  coast, 
and  when  she  returned  found  everything  ready,  quickly 
loaded  and  sailed  for  Salem.  Mr.  Marshall  came  in  her, 
and  t  when  he  reached  Salem  he  had  not  a  dollar  to  his 
name,  having  a  greater  part  of  the  time  worked  for  his 
food  only.  Thus  closed  his  first  voyage  of  1G  months’ 
duration.  As  he  told  the  writer  of  it,  he  dryly  remarked, 
“It  is  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  swallow  the  sheet  anchor.” 

His  second  voyage  was  in  the  brig  Amethyst ,  to  Ma- 
ranham  and  Para,  and  he  was  absent  six  months.  Capt. 
Benjamin  Upton  was  master,  and.  Capt.  John  Willis,  mate. 
He  next  sailed  in  the  brig  General  Warren,  Capt.  John 
D.  Simonds  of  Worth  Salem,  master.  The  vessel  went 
to  St.  Jago,  obtained,  a  cargo  of  molasses,  and  returned  to 
Salem,  completing  the  voyage  in  two  months. 

Five  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
followed.  These  voyages  were  from  Salem,  Boston,  Few 
'  Hew  York,  Hew  Orleans  and  Savannah.  One  of  these  was 
made  in  the  famous  brig  Lcander  (whose  history  has  been 
given  in  these  articles),  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody.  Capt. 
James  S.  Kimball  was  mate,  and  on  the  next  voyage  be 
was  promoted  to  master,  and  Mr.  Marshall  was  made 
second  mate.  On  this  voyage  slie  went  to  Sumatra,  ob¬ 
tained  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  coffee,  and  sailed  for  St. 
Helena,  the  island  home  of  the  great  but  deposed  Emperor 
Hapoleon  Bonaparte.  Captain  Kimball  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Antwerp.  She  arrived  there  all  right,  dis- 
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charged  her  cargo,  and  came  home  to  Salem  in  ballast. 
After  getting  home,  she  loaded  for  Copenhagen  with 
coffee  and  sugar.  From  Copenhagen  she  went  to  Gotten- 
burg  for  a  cargo  of  iron,  and  came  home  to  Salem.  These 
three  voyages  were  all  he  made  in  the  Leander.  lie  always 
liked  the  craft,  and  he  delighted  to  speak  of  her.  In  his 
•sitting-room  was  a  picture  of  the  brig  under  full  sail,  a 
daily  reminder  to  him  of  the  many  hours  he  spent  in  her. 
“There  she  is/'  he  said  to  the  writer,  as  he  pointed  with 
•pride  to  the  picture,  “and  a  mighty  fine  vessel  she  was, 
too.” 


Captain  Marshall  next  sailed  as  second  mate  in  the 
brig  Dawn,  a  vessel  owned  bv  Putnam  I.  Famham,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Purbeck,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  late  ‘William  A.  Purbeck,  a  merchant  tailor  in  Salem 


many  years.  The  voyage  was  to  Antwerp,  with  a  cargo 
of  hides,  and  return  to  Salem.  After  this  voyage  he 
joined  as  mate  the  ship  Israel ,  owned  by  Edward  Pangs 
-&  Brother,  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Boss.  This 
was  his  first  voyage  as  mate,  the  vessel  going  to  Valpa¬ 


raiso,  where  she  discharged. 

~  C  j 


She  then  proceeded  down 


the  coast,  obtained  a  cargo  of  copper  ore,  and  sailed  for 
Swansea,  Wales.  From  Swansea  she  returned  to  Boston 
in  ballast.  The  firm  owned  several  ships,  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  was  urged  to  go  as  mate  again,  with  the  promise  of 
a  command  soon  after  the  voyage  was  ended.  He  declined 
the  offer  and  came  home  to  Salem. 

His  next  three  or  four  voyages  were  between  Salem, 
Boston  and  South  America,  with  Capt.  George  Savory. 
Through  the  influence  of  Captain  Savory,  and  with  his 
own  ability  to  commend  him,  he  was  made  master  of  the 
barque  Dawn ,  owned  by  a  Boston  firm.  She  was  a  fine, 
large  vessel,  and,  being  his  first  command,  naturally 
enough  he  was  proud  of  her.  He  sailed  from  Boston  for 
Bio  Grande,  carrying  out  $80,000  in  doubloons  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  cargo  of  wool  and  hides.  He  returned  direct 
to  Boston,  and  had  made  a  very  successful  voyage  for  his 


owners. 

He  next  commanded  the  barque  Bevis,  owned  by  B.  & 
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II.  P.  Upton  of  Salem,  on  a  voyage  between  Salem  and 
Pio  Grande.  Several  other  voyages  followed  in  quick 
succession,  between  Salem  and  South  America.  On  one, 
in  the  brig  Mermaid,  Mr.  James  Manning,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  a  former  marine  reporter  for  the  Salem 
Register  and  other  papers,  and  later  as  a  mail  clerk  in 
the  Salem  post  oflice,  was  a  passenger  on  the  outward 
passage  to  Pio  Grande.  The  Mermaid ,  Captain  Marshall 
said,  was  a  pretty  little  full-rigged  brig,  painted  white. 
Captain  Marshall's  last  voyage  was  in  the  barque  Bolivia , 
owned  by  Rideout  &  Roberts  of  Salem  and  Boston,  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Africa.  He  then  relinquished  the  sea 
and  settled  quietly  down  in  Salem. 

An  incident  worthy  of  mention  in  his  seafaring  life 
was  one  that  happened  while  on  a  voyage  from  Southamp¬ 


ton,  Eng., 


to  Montevideo.  It  was  during  England’s  war 


with  Russia,  and  sailors  were  very  hard  to  get.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  navy  shipped  the  best  men  and  left  only  the  rough 
and  very  poorest  clement.  It  was  from  this  last  class 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  crew.  The  vessel  stopped 
at  Cadiz  to  get  a  lot  of  wine.  The  first  night  out  from 
that  port,  the  crew  were  violent  and  noisy,  and  the  mate 
sided  with  them.  The  captain  was  left,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  and  a  sick  second  mate,  to  manage  the  vessel 
alone.  The  crew  broke  open  the  cargo  and  drank  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  wine  and  spilled  lots  more.  They  were  ready 
for  murder  or  anything  else  that  came  in  their  way.  The 
captain  determined  to  keep  them  in  their  own  quarters, 
and,  putting  a  pistol  in  each  pocket,  he  resolved  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  would  dare  to  come  aft. 

He  kept  the  vessel  oil  for  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  after 
much  loss  of  sleep,  reached  Port  Praya  and  sailed  in  under 
the  guns  of  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution ■,  and 
notified  the  authorities.  Commodore  Mayo  sent  a  cutter 
alongside,  and  the  mate  and  three  sailors,  the  ringleaders 
of  the  mutiny,  were  put  in  irons,  and  new  men  given 
Captain  Marshall  from  the  Constitution.  Commodore 
Mayo  punished  the  offenders  by  keeping  them  in  irons,  . 
after  reprimanding  them  severely,  in  which  he  informed 
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Wheatland,  Silver  &  Forrester,  owners  ;  Richard  Wheatland,  master.  1794. 

Wrecked  on  Cape  Cod  in  1805, 

From  a  water-color  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 
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them  that,  had  he  been  in  Captain  Marshall’s  place,  he 
would  have  shot  every  one  of  them. 

c' 

After  retiring  from  the  sea,  Captain  Marshall  became 
a  member  of  the  night  police  force  of  Salem,  served  six¬ 
teen  months,  and  then  resigned. 

Captain  William  B.  Bates. 


In  the  sketch  of  Capt.  Daniel  M.  Marshall,  it  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  boys  who  shipped  on  the  ship  Perseverance , 
December  20,  1820,  was  William  B.  Bates.  The  lad  was 
born  in  Salem,  September  16,  1809,  and  was  the  son  of 
Captain  William  .and  Mrs.  Sarah  (Forbes)  Bates.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Salem  public  schools,  and  left  the 
East  School,  Master  Gerrish,  to  go  to  sea  in  the  ship 
Perseverance t  commanded  by  his  father.  The  ship,  as 
before  stated,  was  condemned  at  Madagascar.  His  father 
died  at  Majunga,  Madagascar,  May  3,  1834,  while  in 
command  of  the  brig  Lady  Sarah.  A  son,  Daniel,  died 
on  board  the  brig  Quill,  Captain  Swasey,  on  the  homeward 
passage  from  Majunga  for  Salem,  July  7,  1834.  In  later 
years,  the  son  William  B.  Bates,  when  master,  brought 
his  father’s  remains  from  Majunga  to  Salem  for  burial. 

William  B.  Bates’s  second  voyage  was  made  in  the  ship 
Messenger ,  Captain  Buffington,  from  Salem  to  Siam. 
Captain  Buffington’s  son  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship,  and 
the  King  of  Siam  wanted  him  to  remain  in  his  employ, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  United  States.  Young  Bates 
next  made  a  voyage  in  the  brig  Susan,  Capt.  John  Brook- 
house,  from  Salem  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  and  return. 

From  Ko vein l)e r  0,  1837,  to  December  28,  1845,  Capt. 
Bates  commanded  the  brig  Richmond,  of  Salem,  in  the 
Zanzibar  trade.  The  vessel  was  owned  by  Ephraim  Em- 
merton.  His  next  three  voyages  were  made  as  master  of 
the  brig  Cherokee,  owned  by  Michael  Shepard  and  John 
Bertram.  On  September  1,  1848,  he  sailed  in  the  brig 
Potomac  from  Salem  for  Zanzibar,  making  the  passage 
in  98  days.  He  arrived  home  August  10,  1849,  and  this 
was  his  only  voyage  in  that  vessel.  His  next  and  last 
voyage  was  in  the  barque  H  orn  Corwin,  owned  by  Shepard 
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&  Bertram.  He  sailed  from  Salem,  October  12,  1849, 
for  Zanzibar.  He  arrived  home,  [November  23,  1850,  and 
on  December  6  following,  the  barque  sailed  for  Zanzibar, 
under  command  of  Capt.  John  Lambert.  On  retiring 
from  the  sea,  be,  for  a  time,  had  charge  of  vessels  owed 
by  the  late  Edward  D.  Kimball,  and  afterwards  was  com 
nected  with  the  Seecomb  Oil  Company  of  Salem. 

Captain  Bates  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  184-6,  and  he  ever  maintained  a  deep  interest; 
in  that  honored  society,  and  was  an  invaluable  assistant 
to  the  late  Honorable  Charles  W.  Palfray  in  preparing 
the  centennial  history  of  the  institution.  So  great  was 
his  interest  that  he  never  failed  to  attend  the  society’s 
meetings.  He  was  its  clerk  from  1869  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  agent  oi:  the 
Franklin  building. 

Another  instance  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  Salem 
Marine  Society  was  the  collection  of  photographs  of 
nearly  every  member  of  the  society.  This  required  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  as  pictures 
of  the  earlier  members  were  only  obtained  after  long  search 
and  correspondence.  All  have  been  placed  in  rotation  in 
a  large  album,  which  is  now  regarded  by  the  members  as 
a  priceless  possession. 

Atkins  H.  Bates,  a  son,  and  two  grandsons  of  the  cap¬ 
tain,  are  living  in  Salem.  He  married,  April  24,  1839, 
Miss  Harriet  L,  Brow,  and  they  lived  happily  together 
until  her  death,  a  period  of  nearly  5o  years. 

i 

r>  B  FUSUVURANCE. 


The  ship  Perseverance ,  on  which  Captain  Marshall  and 
Captain  William  B.  Bates  made  their  first  voyage  to  sea, 
was  tlie  second  ship  of  that  name,  ihe  first  registeied 
240  tons  and  was  built  in  Haverhill  in  1794,  for  Simon 
Forrester  and  others.  Richard  Wheatland  was  master, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland, 
president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  George  Wheatland, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Essex  bar.  In  the  Salem 
Gazette  of  February  5,  1805,  is  a  thrilling  account  of 
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an  engagement  she  had  with  a  French  privateer  in  the 
Bahama  channel,  written  by  Captain  Wheatland.  She 
was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  January  31,  1805. 

The  second  ship  Perseverance  was  built  in  Salem  in 
1809,  and  was  241  tons  register.  She  was  first  owned  by 
Richard  Wheatland,  James  Silver  and  John  Forrester. 
James  Silver,  master.  Several  other  owners  followed. 
When  lost,  she  was  owned  by  John  W.  Rogers,  FT athaniel 
L.  Rogers,  Richard  S.  Rogers  and  Emery  Johnson.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bates  was  master. 


Captain  FT  athaniel  Brown. 

♦ 

Captain  Nathaniel  Brown  was  the  son  of  the  lato 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Brown.  He  was  born  in 
1845,  and  died  in  Salem,  December  10,  1879.  His 
father  died  in  Salem,  April  27,  1866.  Like  the  father, 
the  son  followed  the  sea  as  a  profession  and  became  a  ship¬ 
master.  He  commanded  several  fine  vessels,  among  them 
the  ships  White  Swallow  and  Shirley leaving  the  latter 
ship  in  San  Francisco  in  July,  1863,  and  sending  her  to 
China  in  command  of  his  mate,  Capt.  J  olm  Mull  in  ox 
Salem.  Captain  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  Salem  Fast 
India  Marine  Society,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  ox  & 
century  of  the  old  Salem  Marine  Society,  being  the  master 
of  the  latter  nine  years  previous  to  his  death.  In  the 
city  government  he  was  an  Alderman  in  1866-67-68; 
Mayor  in  1870-71.  He  was  elected  City  Treasurer,  May 
16,  1879,  hut  resigned  after  a  short  term  of  service. 


:  " 
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SHIP  “SHIRLEY.” 

Salem,  ever  first  to  lead  tie  way  to  foreign  countries 
arid,  there  to  fling  Old  Glory  to'  the  breeze,  had  the 
distinction,  by  means  of  her  former  shipping,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  hotel  of  any  magnitude  in  the  Klondike 
region.  A  dispatch  from  Seattle,  September  3,  1897, 
stated  that  the  old  barque  Shirley  was  to  be  towed  to 
Skaguay  and  be  converted  into  a  hotel  and  storehouse, 
capable  of  accommodating  400  lodgers. 

This  vessel  was  none  "other  than  the  old  ship  Shirley 
winch  bore  on  her  stern  for  twenty  years  tbe  name  of 
Salem,  as  her  bailing  place.  She  was  probably  better 
known  than  any  other  vessel  of  her  class.  She  was  a  good 
ship,  and  made  thousands  of  dollars  for  her  owners.  She 
was  built  at  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1850,  was  171  feet  6  inches 
long,  33  feet  10  inches  beam,  and  23  feet  9  inches  depth  of 
hold,,  and  registered  910  and  70-95  tons.  She  was  named 
Shirley  by  the  daughter  of  her  first  owner,  after  she  had 
read  Charlotte  Bronte’s  book,  “Shirley.”  For  the  first  two 
}oars  she  was  owned  by  Joshua  Sears  and  Alpheus  Hardy 
of  Boston;  then  for  20  years  by  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman 
ano  Benjamin  YV .  Stone  &  Brothers  of  Salem,  and  lastly 
by  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

^  As  whatever  relates  to  old  Salem  ships  is  always  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  people  in  this  vicinity,  the  following 
.items  about  the  old  ship  will  he  found  of  interest: 

Her  First  Voyage. 

On  her  first  voyage  the  Shirley  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Shaw,  and  she  sailed  from  Boston,  Oct.  3,  1850, 
for  Hew  Orleans.  Arrived  at  that  port  October  17 ;  loaded 
with  cotton  and  cleared  Mov.  21  for  Liverpool;  arrived 
there  Ian.  o,  1851;  sailed  Feb.  13,  and  arrived  at  Hew 
York  March  27. 

I  he  second  voyage  was  between  Hew  York,  Hew  Or¬ 
leans,  Liverpool  and  Hew  Orleans.  She  sailed  from  Few 
Pork  May  9,  and  arrived  back  at  Hew  Orleans  Oct.  23. 

I  he  third  voyage  was  between  Hew  Orleans  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  the  fourth  between  Hew  Orleans,  Liverpool  and 
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Owned  by  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman.  From  the  painting  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 
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Boston,  tlie  vessel  arriving  at  Boston  Aug.  27,  1852.  On 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  voyages  she  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Hiler. 

On  Sept.  22,  1852,  Messrs.  Stone,  Silsbee  &  Pickman 
of  Salem  bought  the  ship  of  Joshua  Sears  and  Alpheus 
Hardy  of  Boston,  and  immediately  fitted  her  for  their 
extensive  East  ‘India  trade.  She  sailed  from  Boston  Oct. 
27,  1852,  for  Melbourne.  From  Melbourne  she  went  to 
Manila,  and  loaded  for  Mew  York.  Capt.  Micholas  T. 
Snell  of  Salem  was  her  master,  Aaron  W.  Berry  of  Salem, 
first  officer,  and  George  A.  Brown  of  Salem,  boy. 

May  4,  1854,  she  sailed  from  Mew  York  for  Melbourne, 
thence  to  Callao,  loaded  guano  at  the  Chinca  Islands,  and 
arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  June  27,  1855.  Capt.  Micholas 
T.  Snell,  master;  George  A.  Brown,  Salem,  ordinary  sea¬ 
man;  Wm.  .Churchill  and  Oliver  Andrews,  Salem,  and 
Benj.  O.  Reynolds,  Dover,  M.  H.,  boys. 

Sailed  from  Baltimore,  Aug.  19,  1855,  for  Manila,  and 
returned  to  Mew  York  Oct.  1.3,  185 C>.  Capt.  George  W. 
Abbott  of  Beverly,  master;  John  A.  Derby  of  Salem, 
mate;  and  Augustus  Luscomb  of  Salem,  second  mate. 

Sailed  from  Mew  York  Dec.  2,  1856,  for  Mobile,  and 
arrived  Jan.  12,  1857;  sailed  for  Liverpool  Feb.  21,  and 
arrived  April  4;  sailed  for  Calcutta  May  12  and  arrived 
Oct.  20  ;  sailed  Dec.  17  for  Bombay  and  arrived  Jan.  16, 
1859;  sailed  Feb.  25  for  Calcutta  and  arrived  April  12. 
She  remained  at  Calcutta  until  Dec.  20,  then  sailed  for 
Boston  arriving  April  19,  making  the  homeward  passage 
in  the  excellent  time  of  103  days,  and  completing  the 
double  voyaae  in  two  Years  four  months  and  seventeen 
days.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Salem,  master;  John  E. 
Abbott  of  Beverly,  mate;  and  Augustus  Luscomb  of  Salem, 
second  mate. 

Sailed  from  Boston  May  28,  1859,  for  Point  de  Gable, 
and  arrived  Sept.  26;  sailed  Get.  28  for  Calcutta,  and 
arrived  Mov.  20;  sailed  for  Boston  Jan.  20,  I860,  and 
arrived  May  29,  1860,  having  been  absent  one  year  and 
one  day.  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen  of  Salem,  master;  Benj. 
D.  Thayer,  mate ;  Solomon  Harding  of  Salem,  second 
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John  M.  Haskell  of  Salem,  third  mate;  Henry  E 
Batchdder  and  Wm.  P.  Edwards  of  Salem,  ordinary^! 

Tllis  was  i'h  Tf  and  Walter  J-  Silsl,ee  °f  Salem,  boys. 

t0  8ea  of  master,  Captain 

i'’  '  "V  y  ’n’  a  icr  °°  years  spent  upon  the  ocean  7> 
^ as  also  the  last  voyage  of  ihp  t-i  •]  i 

i^^assrsar of  u,i!  - — 

forSJX~“d,?  the  California  and  East  India  trade 
n,  -vr  .J,  °J°er>  t°UJS  commanded  successively  by 

Ee  Js  ,  1Wm>  J0lm  Mullin>  “d  Captain 
Insfieb  T,  ?Ud  Capt  J°seph  w-  Will  comb  of 

Chhf^nv/r  /,  '*o  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from 

,  ’  f  was  then  sold  to  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast 

ana  ceased  to  hail  from  Salem.  Captain  Willcomb  £ 
commander,  and  Charles  H.  Tibbets,  her  mate  (afterwards 
commander  of  too  ships  Highlander,  Centennial,  Sunrise 

oS?  '  and  *“  WUch)’  tome  h  Salem 

Francisco  parties  she  was  altered 

tui  dov-  1  f>  £hp  t0  a  barW  aild  M  such  sailed  up 
'  P.,  y  'f  ‘ Lu1Ia“nc  °°ast>  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade, 
v  7apl',  (-  !narle®  H.  Allen  says  that  the  Shirley  was  tha 
best-modeled  ship  the  Salem  merchants  ever  o'hed  A 

llSh  apd  P1CtUi° ,0f  fle  ,oM  sbiP  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
“inie  Boom  of  the  1  eabody  Museum  of  Salem. 
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SHIP  FORMOSA. 

Ship  Formosa a  splendid  vessel  of  1,500  tons,  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  John  Taylor,  East  Boston, 
[November  20,  1868.  She  was  built  for  Silsbees,  Pi  clan  an 
&  Allen  of  Salem,  and  her  frame  was  of  seasoned,  white 
oak;  her  keelsons,  deck  frame  and  ceiling  of  yellow  pine. 
She  was  square  fastened  throughout,  bolted  with  copper 
and  yellow  metal,  treenailed  with  locust,  seasoned  with 
salt,  well  ventilated,  and  finished  in  a  superior  manner. 

She  sailed  on  her  first  vovage  December  80,  1868,  under 
command  of  Captain  A.  D.  Cobb,  for  Hong  Kong,  and 
arrived  there  May  11,— 132  days  passage.  Thence  she 
went  to  Manila  and  loaded  for  NTew  York,  and  arrived 
home  at  that  port  January  24,  1870,  thus  making  the 
round  voyage  in  one  year  and  25  days. 

i 

Captain  Samuel  It.  Cup. wen. 

Captain  Samuel  Ropes  Cur  wen  died  in  Salem,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1870,  in  bis  50th  year.  He  was  bom  in  Salem, 
December  28,  1820,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Priscilla 
(Barr)  Curwen,  and  a  brother  of  James  Barr  Curwen, 
long  associated  with  Capt.  John  Bertram.  He  was  a 
thorough  seaman,  a  skillful  navigator,  a  very  capable  fac¬ 
tor,  and  took  an  honest  pride  in  his  noble  profession. 
He  for  some  time  commanded  a  steamer  in  China,  and 
had  navigated  most  of  the  seas  navigated  by  Salem,  ships. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  Salem  English  'High  School, 
in  the  fifth  class  to  enter  that  temple  of  learning.  His 
last  sickness  was  a  long  and  painful  illness,  but  be  bore 
bis  confinement  and  suffering  with  remarkable  patience 
and  cheerfulness,  and  his  departure  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Captain  John  H.  Eagleston. 

Captain  John  H.  Eagleston  died  at  the  home  of  one  of 
his  children  in  Hyannis,  Setember  24,  1884,  at  the  age 
of  81  years.  Ilis  body  was  brought  to  Salem  for  burial. 
Captain  Eagleston  was  bora  on  the  South  Shore  of  Mary- 
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land,  but  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  when  a  boy, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  made  his  home  in 
Salem.  Entering  upon  a  seafaring  life,  he  in  due  time 
became  a  master  mariner  and  made  many  voyages  in  the 
employ  of  the  late  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  others.  Be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1840  he  was-  largely  engaged  in  trading 
at  the  Eeejee  Islands,  with  which  he  became  very  familiar, 
so  that  when  Commodore  Wilkes’s  expedition  visited  the 
islands  in  184-0,  lie  was  able  to  render  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  by  taking  the  United  States  Ship  Peacock ,  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  safely  into  the  harbor,  and  the 
Commodore,  in  an  official  report  to  the  Government,  ex¬ 
pressed  great  indebtedness  to  Captain  Eagleston  for  his 
attention  and  assistance,  and  also  for  his  observations 


relating  to  gales. 

Captain  Eagleston  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
California  trade,  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  He  fitted 
out  and.  commanded  the  brig  Mary  and  Helen 3  named  for 
his  two  daughters,  and  she  was  cleared  from  Salem,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1848, — the  first  vessel  to  sail  for  California 
from  Massachusetts  after  the  gold  fever  set  in.  His 


reminiscences  of  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific  and  among 
strange  peoples  were  very  graphic  and  interesting,  and 
he  communicated  many  of  them  for  publication  in  the 
Salem  Register  and  other  papers  from  time  to  time.  He 
left  the  sea  and  engaged  in  various  business  ashore,  but 
in  his  latest  years,  through  competition,  lost  most  or  all 
of  his  previous  gains. 

Captain  Eagleston  was  an  explorer  as  well  as  a  ship¬ 
master,  and  no  one  in  the  Eeejee  Islands  trade  was  Letter 
acquainted  with  those  islands  than  he.  He  sailed  for 
Hath  a  ni  el  L.  Bogers  &  Brothers,  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
Phillips.  The  captain  made  voyages  to  the  islands  be¬ 
tween  1S30  and  1840.  He  sailed  the  barque  Peru ,  the 
ship  Emerald ,  the  brig  Mermaid ,  the  ship  'Leonidas ,  and 

others  in  the  Eeejee  trade  from  Salem. 

When  in  the  Leonidas  he  caught  several  albatrosses  and 
tied  to  the  neck  of  each  a  quill  containing  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  “Ship  Leonidas ,  of  Salem,  bound 
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to  Mew  Zealand.”  One  of  the  birds  was  caught  by  a 
Trench  vessel  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  bun- 
cued  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  caught  and  released 
by  Captain  Eagleston.  The  news  reached  Salem,  March. 
21,  18-10,  was  published  in  the  marine  column  of  the 
Salem  Register,  and  was  the  first  word  heard  from  the 
Leonidas  since  she  sailed  August  9,  1839. 

Captain  George  13.  Abbott. 

Captain  George  B.  Abbott  was  born  in  Salem  in  1829, 
ana  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  an  early  age  lie 
went  to  sea  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  African  and  East 
India  trade.  While  in  command  of  the  ship  Harriot 
Ewing,  in  1867,  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  when  the 
United  States  Ship  Sacramento  was  wrecked  near  Coco- 
nada,  India,  and  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
officers  and  crew,  who  lost  nearly  all  of  their  effects.  For 
this  service,  Captain  Abbott  received  an  elegant  chro¬ 
nometer  gold  watch  and  chain  from  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Mavy  whom  he  had  befriended,  and  also  a 
handsome  letter  of  acknowledgment.  Captain  Abbott 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  May  16,  1868,  and  he 
died  in-  Salem,  February  9,  18S0,  in  his  52nd  year. 

To  Captain  Abbott  fell  an  experience,  such  a  one  as 
the  writer  has  never  been  able  to  record  as  the  lot  of 
another  Salemite, — that  of  being  obliged  to  leave  a  ship 
on  fire  in  mid-ocean.  Captain  Abbott,  on  the  next  vovaee 
to  that  of  his  voyage  as  master  of  the  ship  Harriot  Ewing, 
joined  ,the  ship  Sunbeam,  Captain  Chadwick,  as  first 
officer.  The  ship  was  owned  by  Augustus  Hemenway  of 
Boston,  and  sailed  from  Iquique,  Peru,  March  13,  1870, 
for  Tome,  Chile,  with  part  of  a.  cargo  of  nitrate.  About 
noon  of  March  31,  in  latitude  30.-14,  and  70  to  80  miles 
from  shore,  the  second  mate  went  below  to  draw  off 
some  varnish  to  apply  on  the  upper  deck,  taking  with 
him  an  open  light.  The  fumes  of  the  flowing  varnish 
caught  fire  from  this  light,  and  an  explosion  followed, 
scattering  the  burning  varnish  in  all  directions  about  the 
hold  and  over  the  sacks  of  saltpetre  stowed  therein,  which 
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caught  fire  and  burned  with  meat  raDiditv  tj 
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Captain  J.  Clifford  Entwisle,  fourth.  City  Clerk  of 
Salem  since  the  organization  of  the  city  government,  died, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  his  home,  20  Linden  Street,  Salem, 
on  December  24,  19 24.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  H.  Y., 
lurie  IT,  1852,  the  son  of  the  late  James  and  Ellen  (Daw¬ 
son)  Entwisle.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
famous  Hew  4  ork  regiments  that  marched  away  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  son  always  delighted, 
in  telling  how,  as  a  little  boy,  he  felt  very  proud  in  seeing 
his  parent  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  going  to  the  front. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hew  York, 
and  for  a  time  he  attended  the  College  of  the  City  of 


When  a  lad  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  restless 
with  life  ashore,  and  so  decided,  to  try  for  a  voyage  to  sea. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  chance  aboard  the  big  ship 
William  Taps  colt,  a  vessel  famous  in  the  emigrant  service. 
He  continued  to  like  the  sea,  and  did  not  give  it  up,  as. 
so  many  young  men  have  done  after  one  vovasre. 

In  1872,  he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  the  tea  clipper 
Surprise,  belonging  to  the  late  Abiel  A.  Low,  formerly  of 
Salem.  He  continued  in  the  China,  Japan,  Australia  and 
East  India  trades  for  the  next  twenty  years,  sailing  as 
third  and  second  mate  of  the  Surprise,  until  she  was 
wrecked  in  Yeddo  Lay,  about  IS  miles  from  Yokohama, 
in  February,  1876.  The  ship  was  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Capt.  Frederick  Johnson  of  Salem,  and  in  charge 
of  a  }*)ilot.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Captain  Entwisle 
joined  the  ship  Sacramento  of  Boston,  at  Sail  Francisco, 
commanded  by  the  late  Capt.  William  H.  Helson  of  Salem, 
as  second  mate,  afterwards  served  as  chief  mate  for  five' 
years.  He  assumed  command  of  the  Sacramento  in  1S82. 
After  a  successful  voyage  to  China  and  return,  Captain 
Entwisle  was  transferred  to  the  ship  Ringleader  of  Boston, 
belonging  to  Lie  same  owners.  This  ship  he  commanded 
for  seven  years,  making  his  last  trip  in  1891. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  for  three 
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years,  serving  as  president  in  1804.  The  next  year  he 
was  chosen  an  Alderman. 

January  6,  1895,  he  was  elected  City  Clerk,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry  M.  Meek,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death.  His  prede¬ 
cessors  , in  the  office  were  Joseph  Cloutman,  1830-1862; 
Stephen  P.  Webb,  1863-1871;  Henry  M.  Meek,  1871-1895. 
Captain  Entwisle  was  always  very  thorough  in  whatever 
lie  did,  and  he  served  the  city  with  zeal  and  devotion, 
often  under  many  trying  circumstances.  He  was  affable 
and  endeavored  to  serve  the  citizens  and  the  city  in  a 
manner  that  should  be  above  criticism.  While  in  the  city 
government,  and  previous  to  his  election  as  City  Clerk, 
he  was  for  three  years  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Salem 
News ,  to  which  service  he  brought  the  same  painstaking 
carefulness  that  characterized  him  in  his  official  duties. 

Captain  Entwisle  was  prominently  connected  with  many 
fraternal  organizations.  He  was  a  member  arid  clerk  of 
the  Salem  Marine  and  East  India  Marine  societies,  a 
trustee  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society  and  for  three  years 
its  president;  John  Eudicott  Lodge,  A.  O.  H.  W. ;  Salem 
Lodge  of  Elks;  Starr  King  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. ; 
Washington  .Royal  Arch  Chapter;  Sutton  Lodge  of  Per¬ 
fection  ;  the  Salem  Co-operative  Bank ;  the  Essex  County 
Press  Club;  and  the  Tabernacle  Church  cf  Salem. 

He  was  married,  Eeb.  2,  1888,  by  Pev.  DeWitt  S.  Clark 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  to  Miss  Emma  Kelson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Capt,  William  H.  Kelson,  with  whom  he 
sailed  a  number  of  years  in  the  Sacramento  and  Ring¬ 
leader.  She  died  May  22,  1914.  He  leaves  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Snedeker,  Salem,  and  three  brothers,  Harry 
B.  of  Jersey  City,  K.  J.,  Prank  J.  of  Arlington,  K.  J., 
and  Arthur  W.  of  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  and  a  host  of  friends 
wherever  he  was  known. 
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SHIP  “GEORGE  RAYNES  ” 


Several  years  ago  the  writer  learned  the  following  storv 
of  an  exciting  voyage  from  the  late  Captain  Hath  an  A. 
Bachelder  of  Salem.  It  relates  his  experiences  and  se¬ 
vere  trials  in  a  trip  from  Boston  around  Cape  Horn  to 
the  V  est  Coast  of  South  America,  with  dealings  with  the 
famous  filibuster  \\  alker.  In  relating  liis  story  the  can- 
tain  said:  *  -  ■■■  A* 

In  1856  the  ship  George  Baynes  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
end  of  Lewis  whari,  Boston,  all  ready  for  a,  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn.  The  vessel  had  been  chartered  by  the  Acces¬ 
sory  Transit  Company  of  Nicaragua,  organized  in  Hew 
York  by  wealthy  capitalists  in  1849,  just  after  the  gold 
f eyes5  broke  out  in  California,  with  permission  from  the 
Nicaraguan  government  to  transport  passengers  across  the 
country,  the  company  paying  one  dollar  per  head  for.  each 
person.  They  owned  a  fine  line  of  steamers,  running  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  San  Tuan  del  Sud,  and "also 
built;  a  good  road  from  this  port  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 
distance  of  fiom  lo  to  18  miles,  well  equipped  with  omni¬ 
buses  sent  out  from  Lew  York,  using  mules  for  motive 
power. 

After  reaching  the  lake,  small  steamers  and  boats  con¬ 
veyed  the  passengers  across  the  lake,  down  the  San  Tuan 
river  to  the  port  of  San  Tuan  de  Nicaragua  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  with  steamers  waiting  at  that  port  to  take  them 
to  New  York.  This  was  shorter  than  the  Panama  route 
and  by  many  considered  more  desirable,  as  there  was  less 
danger  of  sickness,  also  avoiding  crossing  the  dangerous 
roads  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  ship  had  been  chartered  by  this  company,  of  which 
Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  famous  steamboat 
and  railroad  magnate,  was  president,  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
coal  from  Boston  to  San  Tuan  del  Sud,  a  small  port  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Lat.  .11  degrees  22  minutes  north  and 
Long.  85  degrees  44.  minutes  west.  This  port  was  the 
terminus  of  the  contemplated  canal  across  Nicaragua 
on  the.  Atlantic  side. 
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The  ship  was  built  in  Portsmouth,  X.  TL,  by  George 
Haynes,  a  noted  shipbuilder,  having  in  his  day  launched 
many  fine  vessels,  this  being  the  last  one  he  ever  built. 
She  was  named  for  him.  She  was  a  fine  model,  large 
carrier,  not  an  extreme  clipper,  but  built  after  the  model 
of  the  old  New  York  packets  to  Liverpool,  in  fact  she  was 
built  for  that  trade ;  three  decks,  the  upper  or  passenger 
deck  running  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  divided  into 
three  cabins — after,  second  and  forward — with  steerage 
passengers  on  the  second  deck.  She  made  two  voyages  to 
Liverpool  and  then  went  into  the  California  trade.  Owned 
by  the  late  John  Bertram  of  Salem  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Glidden  &  Williams,  of 
the  famous  shipping  house  from  Boston  to  California,  in 
those  days,  they  also  being  the  ship’s  agents.  Crew  con¬ 
sisted  of  25  souls  all  told.  After  getting  all  ready  to 
sail,  the  ship  was  detained,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
between  owners  and  charterers  as  to  who  should  pay  some 
charges  of  captain,  as  those  were  the  days  of  big  advance 
wages  to  crews,  and  stealing  sailors  out  of  ships  was  quite 
a  business,  with  no  shipping  commissioner  then,  as  now, 
.to  depend  on. 

Each  vessel,  employed  a  shipping  master  to  obtain  the 
crew,  and  some  of  the  agents  worked  more  for  the  sailor’s 
interest  than  they  did  for  the  ship.  It  was  a  common 
saying  among  sea  captains  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
when  the  ship  would  be  ready  to  sail,  so  many  annoyances 
# arising  just  then,  and  not  until  the  pilot  left  and  light¬ 
house  was  astern,  did  they  feel  that  the  vessel  was  under 
their  charge.  It  proved  so  in  our  case,  as  the  following 
incident  will  tell.  Besides  having  three  officers,  who  came 
well  recommended,  I  took  the  precaution  to  employ  two 
policemen  to  go  on  board  to  assist  in  case  of  need,  and 
when  I  went  home  in  the  afternoon  I  felt  all  would  he 
well.  Coming  up  next  morning  on  the  early  train,  expect¬ 
ing  to  sail,  I  called  into  the  office  at  the  end  of  Lewis 
Wharf.  One  of  the  owners  said,  “Captain,  have  you  heard 
the  news?”  1  asked  “What?”  He  answered,  “Your  ship 
is  in  charge  of  the  revenue  cutter.”  I  did  not  wait  to  hear 
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any  more,  but  took  a  boat,  and  when  I  reached  the  ship, 
found  such  was  the  case.  To  make  the  story  brief,  this 
was  the  substance :  Somehow  rum  got  on  board,  and  in  a 
skirmish  between  officer  and  crew;,  a  sailor  threw  a  slung- 
shot,  striking  the  mate  in  the  eye,  crippling  him;  this 
demoralized  the  two  other  officers.  They  went  over  the 
bow,  down  the  chain  cable  onto  a  big  cake  of  floating  ice 
in  contact  with  the  chain,  and  the  policeman  was  also  v,  ill- 
ing,  so  “Jack”  had  charge.  The  cutter  was  laying  close 
hr,  and  seeing  the  fight,  the  lieutenant  lowered  his  boat 
and  came  on  board,  put  the  four  ringleaders  in  irons,,  and 
took  charge.  The  sequel  of  this  was,  the  ship  had  to 
engage  another  chief  officer  and  six  new  men,  as  the  four 
ringleaders  were  put  in  prison  and  two  of  the  men  de¬ 
tained  as  evidence,  causing  an  extra  expense  to  the  ship 
of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  dollars. 

■While  we  were  detained,  the  weather  was  good,  with 
fresh  westerly  winds.  Now  we  were  ready  for  the  second 
time,  it  had  changed ;  the  wind  was  light  westerly,  but 
the  sky  was  iiiky-looking,  with  a  very  low  barometer. 
It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon,  1  remember.  I  askea  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  old  sea-dogs  on  Commercial  stieei, 
and  they  said,  “Go.”  Our  pilot  also  had  the  same  opinion, 
but  be  said  if  we  got  under  way  we  must  go  to  sea;  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  anchor  in  Nantucket  Hoads,  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  floating  ice.  He  had  been  tending 
on  us  for  a  week,  and  was  impatient,  wanting  to  get 
the  vessel  off  his  hands,  so  his  opinion  did  not  influence 
me  much.  Also  asked  one  of  the  owners.  Ilis  answei 
was,  “Nothing  to  say.”  I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  wait 
till  Monday  morning.  That  night  a  furious^  northeast 
storm  set  in,  raging  all  day  Sunday  and  evening.  Had 
I  gone  out  Saturday  P.  M.  the  northwest  wind  would  not 
have  taken  me  farther  out  than  Minot’s  light,  and  after 
the  northeast  wind  struck  us  we  should  have  tried  to  work 
offshore,  which  we  could  not  have  done,  and  ship  and  all 
hands  might  have  piled  up  on  the  beach,  for  it  was  a  furi¬ 
ous  storm.  Four  A.  M.  Monday,  I  looked  out  of  my  win¬ 
dow  at  the  hotel,  and  found  the  stars  shining  bright,  sky 
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dear  ymd  northwest.  Started  for  the  ship  and  got  on 
^°aU  11n  a  s.11or^  -  soon  Bie  pilot  and  two  steam  tugs 

0UpS1  wailC  ,lttauG  ^asd  hove  up  our  anchor  and 
ip  i  Q*  VT  c^annel  °1?  Boston  ‘  lighthouse,  we 

I  tc  inrgcd  the  pilot  and  tugs,  and  with  the  topsails  set 
<  d  loitedil  we  swiftly  passed  Minot’s  lighthouse  on  our 
aj  across  Loston  Lay  for  Cape  Cod,  breathing  freely  for 
ic  but  time  for  a  week,  thankful  that  we  really  had  the 

slnhT’ f1. ,Hfhland  LigIlt>  CaPe  Cod,  at  3.30  P.  if.,  and 
TSTnii  °h-  r  .!'!  S  "*'T  ^'ri':er  on>  took  our  departure  from 
,  ‘  ^  anf  Slaped  onr  course  down  South  channel; 

lT'  Vp'  co,d’  Wlnd  sea  increasing.*  Soon,  dark- 
ess  e  osed  around  us,  but  with  good  lookout,  fore  and  aft, 

f  Pf  °"  aL  .  Through  the  night  we  had  double- 

■n.y  \e  'optan.s  (whole  sails  in  those  days,  no  double 
anc  wl,cn  daylight  came  we  were  running  off  our 
ine  and  ten  knots  before  a  heavy  northwest  gale!"  On  the 

V'*!  -i'r  }n  Stream,  the  weather  grew 

•  p1’  C'ared,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  cross- 

,r>  !f"  1!1‘  might-  die  out  and  haul  easterly;  but,  on. 

north  v  V'*  ’  f  J"‘es!M  ned  considerably,  with  very  heavy 
>  cst  squalls  and  the  sea  frequently  combing  over  the 

mi  s  on  deck  with  fury,  and  thus  it  continued,  gradually 
;  evening  up  till  the  eighth  day  out,  when  wc  were  1600 
flum  B°ston  Light,  on  our  course  to  the  E.  S.  E., 
nearly  reaching  the  latitude  of  the  northeast  trades,  which 

tudes  11  f<3W  da-ys’  bafflinS  wind  in  the  “horse  lati- 

•  Having  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  Lieut,  if.  F. 

S1L*/S-  iN;  sailing  directions,  I  had  a  few  days 

!°US  ■)  Ipc’cd  off  on  the  chart  our  course  to  the 

dmVl  +° r  •  f  1IS  Pute  I0r  ibe  month  of  February.  No 
(loubt  Lieutenant  Maury  shortened  the  distance  from  the 

-U  untie  ports  to  the  equator  ten  days.  In  my  earlier 

■  ('i't'T'3  p  ped  t°  go  well  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
r  g  itmg  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  so  as  to  clear  Cape  St. 
Loque,  the  northeast  cape  of  Brazil,  and  the  Kocas,  a 
oh  aiw  dangerous  shoal  about  130  miles  northeast 
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of  the  cape  It  was  so  low  you  discovered  the  breakers 
before  the  low  sand  islands  right  in  the  track  of  vessels. 
•  is  shoal  has  a  lighthouse  on  it  now,  so  with  a  good  look¬ 
out  on  shipboard  all  danger  is  removed.  These  two  places 
m  Older  times  used  to  be  the  great  bugbear  to  the  ship- 
niaster,  and  nlled  him  with  anxiety  till  he  had  passed 
them.  Lieutenant  Maury  dispelled  this  doubt,  and  mar- 
n.ers  sail  on  with  little  or  no  fear. 

One  voyage  I  crossed  the  equator  in  longitude  35  de¬ 
grees  west,  made  the  land  to  leeward  of  Cape  St  Roane 
boat  round  dose  inshore  and  cleared  it  in  48  hours! 
\  IJ0^C1  I  crossed  in  35  degrees  35  minutes  west, 

and  cleared  if  m  011c  week.  Twice  I  have  passed  to  lee- 
ward  of  tne  Loeas  shoal,  and  several  times  to  the  leeward 
of  hernando  do  Eorouka  Island,  and  I  always  came  by  all 
right  ;  so  that  I  have  little  or  no  fears  of  that  corner. 

ns  voyage,  after  leaving  the  horse  latitudes,  we  took  the 
trace  wind  well  to  the  eastward,  braced  up  the  yards  and 
sailed  on  a  wind  to  the  S.  S.  E.  with  moderate  trades 
ana  pleasant  weather,  nothing  of  note  occurring.  Crossing 
the  equator  in  longitude  2S  degrees  27  minutes  west  231/’ 
days  from  Boston,  distance  sailed  3,020  miles,— ’which 
tor  a  full  ship,  deeply  laden  and  drawing  21  feet  20  inches, 
was  very  satisfactory.  Once  I  had  crossed  before  in  2o’ 
days  and  another  voyage  in  24,  but  both  of  these  passages 
the  ship  was  not  so  deep.  I  think  an  extreme  clipper 
with  our  chance  would  have  made  it  in  17  days.  If  I 
i emember  right,  tne  shortest  passage  ever  made  was  bv 
the  Great  lie-public ,  in  15  days  19  hours.  But  we  must 
hurry  up  and  reach  the  “experiences,”  fearing  vour  read- 
ers  will  get  tired  of  this  sea  voyage. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  the  equator  passed  Pernam¬ 
buco,  and  keeping  her  clean  rap  full,  we  sailed  swiftly 
down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  reaching  the  latitude  of  Bio  do 
Janeiro  in  good  time.  Here  the  wind  hauled  free;  set 
the  studding  sails  and  headed  down  for  the  Rio  de  la.  Plata 
with  little  or  no  change,  save  occasionally  speaking  a 
vessel,  or  the  wind  shitting  round,  sometimes  suddenly 
to  the  southwest,  giving  us  a  little  excitement  for  a  few 
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hours,  and  detaining  us  for  a  day  or  so,  when  it  would 
die  out  or  haul  northerly,  starting  us  on  our  course  ajrain- 
heading,  after  we  passed  the  river,  for  Patagonia  the 
weather  growing  cooler  and  about  our  only  companions 
were  the  squeaking  penguins,  bobbing  their  heads  out  of 
the  water  like  a  big  cork  on  a  fishing  line,  and  the  alba¬ 
tross,  that  noble,  graceful  bird,  soaring  aloft  through  the 
heavens  as  quickly  and  easily  in  the  heavy  gale  as  In  the 
calm,  some  of  them  measuring  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
.  e  caPe  Paeons  a  very  pretty,  graceful  bird  about  the 
size  and  build  of  our  home  pigeons,  were  also  our  com¬ 
panions  through  storm  or  calm,  and  although  away  in  these 
dreary  regions  we  had  a  plenty  of  company. 

By  keeping  well  in  with  the  land,  westerly  winds  pre¬ 
vailing,  we  made  good  progress  to  the  south-southwest- 
occasionally  had  a  header  from  that  quarter,  sometimes 
suddenly,  when  the  big  whole  topsails  had  as  much  as 
they  could  stand;  this  held  us  sometimes  for  a  day  or 
two,  checking  our  headway.  We  made,  however,  good  time 
aown  the  coast  of  Tierra  Del  Fuego,  approaching  the 
tSfrait  of  Le  Marie  and  Staten  Island,  when  the  weather 
came  on  thick,  wind  hauling  to  the  southwest,  so  we  were 
•  p  f°d  keeP  for  Cape  St.  John,  the’ easternmost 
;  d  0I*  i]je  lsland*  1  felt  disappointed  in  not  bein*  able 
to  go  through  this  strait,  which  was  over  15  miles" wide 
and  clear  of  all  danger,  and  would  have  been  a  savin*  of 
40  miles  on  our  voyage. 

A  voyage  or  two  later  I  came  clown  and  entered  the 
.  str:p  111  the  afternoon,  with  a  leading  wind,  and  by  mid¬ 
night  we  were  half  way  through,  when  we  came  suddenly 
mto  a  very  heavy  head  sea,  and  I  was  fearful  the  wind 
would  haul  southwest  and  we  should  have  to  run  back 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  but  fortunately  it  held  to  the 
westward,  and  when  daylight  came  we  were  through  all 
right,  heading  over  for  Cape  Horn.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
heavy  head  sea  was  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  currents 
which  run  very  strong  sometimes  in  this  strait.  Staten 
Island  is  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  is 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  on  a  clear  day  is  seen  seventy 
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miles  ofl,  with  its  lofty,  ragged  summits,  covered  with 
snow,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet. 

After  rounding  Cape  St.  John,  we  met  the  long  westerly, 
swell  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  wind  from  the  west- 
southwest,  thick  and  squally  weather,  so  that  we  made  slow 
progress  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  next  day  it  hauled 
northerly,  and  with  all  sail  set  we  headed  over  for  Cape 
Horn,  passing  about  ten  miles  south  of  it,  feeling  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  start  that  wc  might  be  favored,  but'  in  this 
we  were  disappointed,  for  in  a  few  hours  it  hauled  ahead 
again,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  we  had  all  we  wanted 
of  Cape  Horn  -weather.  Some  days  we  were  under  close* 
reefed  topsails  and  storm  stay-sails,  hammering  into  the 
heavy  head  sea,  hardly  holding  our  own.  The  wind 
whistled  through  the  rigging,  not  to  the  tune  of  the  aeolian 
harp,  but  as  though  a  thousand  serpents  were  holding  rev¬ 
elry.  The  ship  tugged  and  strained  with  her  heavy  load, 
as  the  seas  dashed  furiously  against  her  sides  and  on  deck  ; 
but  with  a  good  ship,  well  found  in  sails  and  rigging,  all 
was  well. 


I  could  but  contrast  this  passage  with  one  1  made  in 
1848,  my  first  voyage  as  master,  off  here,  in  a  little  vessel 
only  106  tons  burden,  so  small  that  if  you  wanted  a  bucket 
of  salt  water,  all  you  bad  to  clo  was  to  step  on  the  lee 
side,  reach  over  the  rail,  and  bail  up.  In  this  craft  we 
were  forty-two  days  to  the  southward  of  50  degrees  south 


latitude,  owing  to  our  fit-out  from  home.  We  started  on 
a  trading  voyage  to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands  and 
California.  The  ship’s  husband,  who  superintended  the 
loading  and  fitting  away,  was  an  old  sea  captain,  very 
economical  and  also  part  owner.  Being  a  young  man,  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  many  questions,  feeling  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  would  provide  the  necessaries.  After  we  sailed,  the 
chief  officer  informed  me  that  we  had  only  one  suit  of  sail, 
which  had  made  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  One 
day,  when  about  a  fortnight  out,  pitching  into  a  head  sea, 
our  topmast  and  top-gallant  mast  settled,  owing  to  the 
hounds  or  shoulders  of  the  mast  giving  out.  These  we 
secured  in  place  bv  lashinvs  of  chain  through  the  lid-hole, 
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over  tie  mast-heads.  In  looking  over  the  how,  a  day  or 
so  later,  I  found  the  copper  on  the  vessels  bottom  started 
and  raff  fired. 

This  was  a  bad  beginning  for  a  Cape  Horn  trip.  The 
consequence  was,  when  we  reached  the  Cape,  and  it  came 
on  to  How,  our  sails  gave  out,  and  after  the  gale  we  had 
to  lower  them  on  deck  and  repair  them.  Ships  would 
come  up  and  pass  us  with  their  new  sails,  soon  leaving 
us  out  of  sight  astern,  working  away  on  our  old  rags,  with 
mittens  on.  It  was  a  wonder  we  ever  weathered  the  Cape. 
The  experience  of  that  cruise  taught  me  a  lesson, — to 
know,  before  I  sailed,  the  condition  of  our  outfit. 

I  should  have  gone  into  Rio  de  Janiero,  purchased  a 
new  suit  of  sails  and  coppered  the  vessel,  but  to  save 
expense  and  port  charges,  I  called  at  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine,  a  small  port  to  the  south  of  Rio.  I  took  on 
board  a  boatload  of  wood,  another  of  oranges,  several  casks 
of  water,  with  a  little  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  and, 
after  two  days'  detention,  started  out  a  vain,  our  disburse- 
rcients  amounting  to  $85,  which  I  balanced  by  taking  a 
Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Pogie,  as  a  passenger.  A  most 
amiable  gentlemen,  he  never  asked  where  we  were  bound, 
expressed  no  curiosity;  only  through  the  interpreter,  as 
he  could  not  talk  English,  said  he  would  like  to-  go,  paid 
his  passage  money,  and  went  on  hoard.  I  feared  he  might 
complain  of  the  fare  on  the  passage,  as,  forty-five  years 
ago,  sailors  knew  nothing  about  the  luxuries  of  modern 
ships,  and  the  delicacies  that  owners  put.  on  hoard  now. 
Ho  vegetables,  fruits,  fresh  meats  or  soups,  in  tins  and 
bottles;  no  stove  in  the  cabin  to  warm  us  (sailors  have  one 
in  the  forecastle,  now).  It  wasn't  considered  safe,  in  those 
days,  to  have  a  fire,  except  to  cook  the  food.  I  think  I 
made  four  voyages  round  Cape  Horn  before  I  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  have  a  stove;  Good  solid  salt  beef, 
well  pickled  with  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  salt,  salt  pork, 
and  bread  baked  strong  enough  to  keep  two  years,  with 
baked  beans  and  a  fried  rasher  of  salt  pork,  with  duff  as 
our  dessert, — a  pudding  made  by  mixing  flour  and  water 
together,  with  occasionally  a  few  raisins  or  dried  apples 
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dropped  in  to  give  it  a  flavor,  boiled  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a  canvas  bag, — these  were  our  luxuries  twice  a 
week,  dSTo  lard  allowed,  the  owner  informing  me  that 
salt  pork  was  better.  Our  list  of  stores  for  this  cruise 
was  as  follows:  six  barrels  of  salt  beef,  three  barrels  of 
salt  pork,  three  barrels  of  flour,  a  box  of  codfish  and  one 
of  Union  coffee,  a  small  box  of  tea,  two  bushels  of  beans, 
six  hams,  and  perhaps  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  small  gro¬ 
ceries.  Sometimes  our  passenger  did  not  care  to  turn 
out  to  his  meals,  but  twice  a  week,  the  days  of  luxuries, 
1  always  summoned  him,  and,  together  with  the  mate,  we 
partook  of  the  banquet.  Of  course  our  conversation  was 
limited,  and  never  did  I  hear  one  word  of  complaint: 
blow  high  or  low,  it  was  all  the  same  to  Mr.  Pogie, 

This  little  craft  was  the  best  sea  boat  1  was  ever  in; 
would  ] ie-to  like  a  Cape  pigeon.  I  had  the  worst  weather 
I  ever  experienced  in  twenty-four  times  passing  Cape 
Horn,  In  a  heavy  west-southwest  gale,  lasting  three  da  vs, 
at  midnight  of  the  second  day  in  wearing  ship  our  main 
boom  broke  short  off  in  the  middle,  owing  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  not  making  boom  tackle  fast ;  we  put  tarpaulin  on 
main  rigging  and  fished  it  with  one  of  the  anchor  stock, 
as  we  had  nothing  else  on  hoard.  In  this  gale  we  drifted 
to  leeward  nearly  one  hundred  miles;  still  we  kept  at  it, 
and  at  last  got  round. 


•  After  reaching  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso  the  mate 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  in  and  recruit,  but 
we  sailed  on,  soon  reaching  the  southeast  trades,  and 
sailed  away  for  the  Society  Islands,  reaching  the  beau¬ 
tiful  island  of  Otaheite,  covered  with  verdure  like  green 
velvet  from  summit  to  base,  and  seen  fifty  miles  off.  A 
glad  sight  to  us.  Run  in  between  two  reefs  and  let  go 
our  anchor  in  a  landlocked  harbor,  1S1  days  passage,  with 
only  fifteen  gallons  of  water  left.  But  not  one  of  the 
eight  souls  on  board  showed  any  signs  of  scurvey  (no  lime 
juice  law7  then),  which  might  have  been  owing  to  our 
good  blood  or  the  regular  exercise  of  the  ship ;  perhaps 
the  diet  bad  most  to  do  with  it, — can’t  say  which.  Our 
passenger  left,  giving  the  vessel  a  good  name;  report  said 
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bringing  oil  shore  a  big  bag  of  doubloons,  a  Spanish  coin 
worth  sixteen  dollars  each.  This  may  account  for  his 
sticking  so  close  to  his  berth  most  of  the  time,  like  a 
setting  hen.  I  hope  your  readers  will  pardon  me  for  this 
digression,  and  will  now  go  on. 

After  this  bad  spell  of  weather,  we  had  occasional  starts 
ahead  with  favorable  breezes  for  a  short  time,  reaching 
the  longitude  of  18  degrees  west  ;  when  the  wind  hauled 
to  the  W.S.W.  wore  ship  head  to  the  north,  with  Cape 
Horn  400  miles  astern.  We  eased  the  braces  a  little, 
keeping  her  clean  full  with  a  strong  gale  abeam;  let  her 
go  for  all  she  was  worth,  every  mile  shortening  our  time 
in.  this  uncomfortable  region.  Quickly  we  passed  the  west¬ 
ern  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  up  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  and  Chili,  weather  softening-  daily  with  a 
head  wind  occasionally  for  a  change,  when  it  would  shift 
again  to  the  westward,  starting  us  afresh  on  our  way. 

We  passed  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  was 
right  in  our  track.  This  island  is  four  miles  wide  and 
about  12  miles  long,  some  parts  of  it  towering  up  in  the 
sky  3,000  feet,  and  as  we  sailed  along  by  it  bringing  back 
the  days  of  youth,  when  we  revelled  in  the  story  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  with  his  goats  and  man  Friday. 

Took  the  southeast  trade  winds  in  about  latitude  30 
degrees  south,  and  with  all  sail  set,  including  studding 
sails  alow  and  aloft,  steering  on  a  north  course,  passing 
Chili,  Bolivia  and  Peru  from  300  to  500  miles  to  the 
east  of  us.  We  sailed  along  over  the  smoothest  sea  I 
ever  traversed,  even  the  seabirds  breathing  it  in  and  flying 
lazily,  the  clouds  light  and  airy,  the  air  pure  and  acting 
like  a  tonic.  All  the  way  between  Coquimbo  and  Payata, 
a  distance  of  1,500  miles,  quiet  reigns  supreme  over  this 
ocean,  and  there  is  seldom  if  ever  any  rain. 

Lieutenant  Maury  attributes  this  to  the  Andes  (the 
backbone  of  the  continent)  drawing  the  last  drop  of  water 
from  the  clouds  as  they  pass  over  this  mountainous  range, 
over  12,000  feet  high.  In  over  35  passages  made  in  and 
out  of  these  ports,  I  have  never  experienced  a  bona  fide 
squall.  Of  course,  on  a  wind,  sailing  through  the  trades, 
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you  will  have  strong  flaws,  as  much  as  top-gallant  sails 
would  stand,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  spot  on  earth  akin 
to  heaven,  it  is  the  ocean  between  these  parallels. 

On  shore,  among  the  people,  you  notice  the  same  quiet; 
no  hurry  or  push,  and  plenty  of  time  to  chat, — only  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  the  tidal  wave  rolls  in  from  the  sea,  or  the 
earthquake  opens  the  earth  with  ghastly  seams,  causing  it 
to  tremble,  then  fear  and  dismay  comes  over  them.  Even 
the  very  animals  realize  that  something  dreadful  is  taking 
place. 

I  made  a  voyage  to  Arica,  Peru,  a  short  time  after  the 
great  tidal  wave  swept  all  the  way  across  the  Pacific  ocean, 
rolling  in  with  fearful  force  on  the  whole  western  side 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  If  I  remember  right,  there  were 
eight  vessels  at  this  time  in  the  port,  at  anchor  in  eight 
fathoms  of  water.  One  of  them,  an  American  man-of-war 
with  a. crew  of  200  men,  one  of  the  double-enders,  built  to 


cruise  up  the  rivers  in  the  South  in  the  days  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion;  also  the  F'vedonici,  an  American  naval  store  ship, 
an  old  vessel  sent  up  from  Valparaiso,  where  it  was  not 
considered  safe  for  her  to  remain  in  the  winter  season, 


as  northerly  gales  created  a  heavy  sea  in  that  harbor. 
The  air  was  sluggish  and  heavy,  with  little  or  no  wind, 
and  no  warning  of  what  was  coming,  when  suddenly  the 
heavy  sea  rolled,  in  like  an  embankment,  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it  up  over  the  beach  in-shore  for  a  mile  or 
more.  Several  of  the  vessels  foundered  at  their  anchors; 
others  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  reef.  Report  said 
that  when*  the  sea  receded  it  was  dry  ground  where  the 
vessels  lav  in  eight  fathoms  of  water,  till  the  second 
roller  came  in.  The  captain  of  the  American  store-ship 
was  on  shore,  hut  his  wife,  who  was  on  board,  was  lost 
with  all  hands.  The  whole  bottom  of  the  ship  was  fairP 


torn  out  of  her  when  she  struck  on  the  reef.  The  man- 
of-war  was  more  fortunate.  By  good  management  they 
kept  her  head  to  the  sea,  and  when  the  last  roller  came  in, 
it  carried  her  in-shore  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
beach  and  left  her  perfectly  upright  in  a  field,  and  she 
stood  in  the  same  position  when  I  visited  the  port.  At 
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flic  same  time  of  the  tidal  wave,  the  earthquake  shook  the 
eitj ,  and  the  walls  of  the  buildings  crumbled  to  the  ground 
in  ruins ;  the  people  losing  all  energy  and  pluck  to  build 
again  after  this  fearful  visitation.  But  enough  of  this. 

e  are  now  10/  days  out,  in  latitude  three  degrees 
south  of  the  equator,  150  miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Guaya¬ 
quil,  and  I  begin  to  plan  what  I  will  do  upon  arrival. 
Of  course,  I  expect  to  find  a  pleasant,  agreeable  agent 
to  assist  me  in  discharging;  with  whom,  sitting  on  his 
\ eiand ah,  X  shall  have  many  pleasant  chats;  also  watching 
the  mail  steamers  from  San  Francisco  landing  their  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  those  coming  to  town  over  the  load,  via  Lake 
Granada,  from  Few  York,  and  meeting  perhaps  some  old 
friends.  In  all  these  anticipations  I  was  disappointed, 
as  later  on  will  tell.  I  was  troubled  a  little,  in  looking 
over  my  charter, party.  It  read  as  follows:  “The  ship  to 
receive  $22  per  ton  freight,  $5,000  in  gold  coin  payable 
upon  anival,  balance  of  freight  payable  by  a.  certificate 
from  the  agent  upon  the  right  delivery  of  cargo,  at  the 
company  s  office  in  Few  X  ork  10  days  after  the  receipt 
of  same.”  From  the  $22  the  owner  of  the  ship  must  pay 
$8  per  ton  to  a  firm  in  Few  York  that  shipped  the  coal, 
this  leaving  $14  to  the  ship.  I  could  not  understand  how 
a  company  of  such  standing,  supposed  to  he  A-l,  as  the 
Accessory  Transit  Company  of  Ficaragua,  with  such  an 
able  financier  as  the  late  Commodore  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 


as  i(s  president,  should  allow  an  outside  party  to  receive 
$8,  when  the  same  coal  could  have  been  put  on  hoard  the 
ship  iu  Few  York  for  less  than  $4.  This  puzzled  me 
somewhat,  hut  it  was  not  my  business  to  question  the 
owners’  or  charterers’  intentions;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  charter  party.  So  I  tried  to 
feel  all  was  well. 


Crossed  the  equator  in  longitude  84  degrees  west.  A 
few  days  after,  one  afternoon,  ship  going  about  10  knots, 
weather  squally  and  rainy,  we  being  about  400  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  that  fearful  cry  which 
strikes  terror  to  the  sailor’s  heart,  was  sounded  fore  and 
aft  the  deck,  “Man  overboard!”  Quicklv  the  lifc-buov 
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went  over  the  stern,  a  man  sent  to  the  royal  yard  on  the 
lookout;  courses  hauled  up  and  yards  braced,  and  ship 
hauled  on  a  wind,  topsail  aback,  boat  lowered,  and  four 
strong  arms  with  the  mate  pulled  swiftly  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  man  on  the  lookout,  where  the  poor 
.fellow  was  last  seen.  After  pulling  about  ten  minutes, 
they  suddenly  stopped.  With  breathless  anxiety  we 
watched  them.  Life  or  death  seemed  to  hang  on  their 
movements.  Again  they  started  broad  off  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  had  been  pulling,  .with  seemingly  a  stronger 
stroke  of  the  oar.  A  faint  crv  had  reached  their  ears 

t' 

over  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time,  with  the  aid  of  the 
spyglass,  we  saw. him,  to  our  great  joy,  pulled  into  the 
boat.  The  poor  fellow  was  well  tired  out.  It  was  45 
minutes  by  the  watch  from  the  time  the  alarm  was  sounded 
till  he  reached  the  ship.  So  he  must  have  been  30  min¬ 
utes  in  the  water,  and  how  fortunate  that  he  could  swim 
and  that  the  sharks  didn't  swallow  him,  for  this  ocean 
is  full  of  them.  Gave  him  a  warm  drink  and  let  him 
turn  in,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  on  deck,  happy  as 
a  lark.  It  seems  he  went  over  the  bow  in  the  head  to 


have  a  bath,  when  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  into  the 
sea.  Lucky  thing  all  his  clothing  was  off. 

c  o  o 

We  are  now  approaching  our  port  of  destination,  the 
high  land  to  the  south  of  it  is  in  sight,  and  with  a  light 
fair  wind  we  expect  soon  to  see  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
which  is  only  one-third  of  a  mile  across.  With  no  land- 


marks  or  houses  to  distinguish  it,  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
out,  but  having  visited  this  port  three  years  previous,  with 
140  passengers  on  our  vessel  from  San  Francisco,  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  land.  When  about  six 
miles  off,  we  noticed,  with  the  spyglass,  a  canoe  with  two 
men — one  of  them  had  on  a  cloth  cap  with  a  gold  band 
round  it — paddling  towards  us.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  we  had  had  a  chat  with  any  human  being  outside 
of  our  ship’s  circle,  and  we  longed  for  a  change,  and  in 
this  we  were  not  disappointed.  When  they  reached  us,  we 
put  over  the  gangway  ladder  and  welcomed  them  on  deck. 

Their  garb  seemed  a  little  odd.  One  had  on  a  blue  cap 
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with  a  dirty  gold  hand  round  it;  the  other  a  slouched  hat, 
with  a  hang-devil  look  about  his  face.  On  being  asked 
their  business,  the  gold-banded  cap  individual  introduced 
Lis  companion  as  the  pilot.  “Pilot,”  I  said,  “I  don't 
want  any.  I  have  been  here  before;  there  is  nothing  in 
our  way,  and  we  have  only  to  sail  in.”  “Well,”  1 
swered,  “want  one  or  not,  you  will  have  to  pay  pilotage 
“How  much  is  it  a  foot?”  I  asked.  He  answered,  “Five 
dollars  a  foot.”  “What!”  I  said,  “guess  you  want  to  eat 
us  up.  Ship  drawing  21  feet  six  inches,  at  $5  a  foot  is 
$107.50;  earning  two  hours’  work  pretty  easy.”  I  asked 
him  to  show  me  his  branch  or  pilot’s  certificate.  He  said 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  it.  This  cut  short  our  conver¬ 
sation  on  this  subject. 

He  then  informed  me  that  Mr.  Walker,  a  native  of 
Mobile,  Alabarpa,  had  been  elected  President  of  Mica- 
ragua,  residing  at  Granada,  the  capital;  that  General 
Hornsby,  a  native  of  Texas,  held  San  Juan  de  Snd  (our 
port)  with  about  75  soldiers,  and  that  a  civil  war  was 
raging,  President  Walker  having  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  Accessory  Transit  Co.,  omnibuses,  mules,  boats, 
road,  in  fact,  everything,  checking  all  transportation  of 
passengers  and  mails.  The  town  was  deserted.  The  mer¬ 
chants  and  United  States  consul  had  left.  The  hotel,  for¬ 
merly  for  the  passengers,  was  used  as  a  barracks.  All 
business  was  at  a  standstill. 

This  was  not  the  news  I  was  expecting,  and  I  made 
up  my  mincl  to  proceed  cautiously.  During  our  conver¬ 
sation  the  wind  hauled  off  shore,  and  being  about  time 
to  tack,  I  told  the  pilot  to  take  charge,  with  this  under¬ 
standing,  that  I  would  pay  him  for  the  services  what  the 
ship’s  agent  said  was  right.  I  told  him  everything  was 
ready  to  go  round.  He  answered,  in  a  suave  kind  of  a 
way,  Captain,  you  tack  her;  I  don’t  understand  the  square 
sail  rig.  I  felt  as  though  X  could  have  picked  him  up 
and  tumbled  him  over  the  rail  into  his  canoe.  This  bogus 
fellow,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  such,  hardly  knew  the 
bow  from  the  stern.  As  it  was  coming  on  night,  I  made 
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two  short  tacks  and  anchored  three  miles  outside  the  town 
in  14  fathoms  of  water,  115  days  from  Boston. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  these  two  bucks  jumped 
into  the  canoe  and  paddled  quickly  to  the  shore,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  to  report.  At  ate  and  myself  talked  it 
over  that  evening  and  concluded  things  looked  a  little 
foggy.  The  next  morning,  to  my  sati  si  action,  the  wind 
was  off  shore,  giving  me  an  excuse  for  not  getting  under 
way,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  vessel  any  nearer  till 
I  had  ascertained  the  true  state  of  affairs  on  shore. 

Lowered  away  the  boat  and  pulled  for  the  town.  1  vlien 
I  struck  the  beach,  found  the  gold-hand-capped  gentleman 
waiting  to  receive  me,  with  the  addition  of  a  sash  around 
his  waist  and  a  sword  at  his  side.  He  stated  that  General 
Hornsby  would  like  to  see  me  at  headquarters.  I  staiiod 
at  once  with  the  man  as  our  guide,  and  was  received  by 
the  general  cordially,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tion.  -for  a  short  time,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  he 
so  kind  as  to  let  someone  show  me  to  the  agent’s  house. 

He  called  the  orderly,  and  after  a  short  walk  reached 
the  place,  and  was  introduced  to  a  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  agent 
of  the  company.  He  seemed  very  reticent  in  giving  infer 
mation,  so  much  so  that  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  vita  toe 
meeting.'  He  stated  that  he  was  all  ready  to  receive  the 
cargo  and  wished  me  to  commence  discharging  at  once. 
I  told  him  that  as  soon  as  I  came  inside  I  would  begin, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  clause  in  our  charter  party, 
where  it  read,  the  “Ship  to  receive  $5,000  gold  coin  upon 
arrival,”  and  that  I  should  he  glad  to  give  him  a  receipt 
for  the  fcame.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  convenient  then, 
but  be  trusted  be  would  soon  be  able  to  do  so.  Tlie  con¬ 
versation  ended  by  my  telling  him  that  I  should  not  de¬ 
liver  a  pound  of  coal  till  the  money  was  forthcoming. 

Feel  in  o-  uneasy,  I  started  on  a  survey  of  the  town,  and 
jn  my  walk  met  a  Colonel  Kewen  and  Lieut.  Saunders, 
who  were  next  in  command  to  General  Hornsby.  I  vas 
introduced  to  their  wives,  both  being  very  intelligent  ladies 
from  one  of  our  Southern  States,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat ; 
also  met  a  young  man  who  had  been  clerk  in  the  Jin  ted 
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States  consul’s  office,  and  from  him  I  learned  tlie  true 
condition  of  affairs. 

Walker  was  indeed  President,  hut  he  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  bayonet  of  the  filibuster-terror,  and  civil  war 
was  raging.  All  business  was  at  a  standstill.  He  in- 
formed  me  that  two  ships  that  preceded  us  the  agent 
ordered  one  to  Acapulco,  the  other  to  Panama.  The  Mr. 
Smith  to  whom  I  had  just  been  introduced,  was  Walker’s 
agent.  The  bona  fide  man  had  to  leave  after  the  two 
ships  ran  away,  Walker  telling  him  if  he  did  not  go  in 
24  hours,  he  would  shoot  him.  He  also  said  that  there 
was  no  coal  in  the  place  and  no  means  of  getting  any, 
unless  from  our  ship,  and  that  the  vessel  that  discharged 
the  last  cargo  of  coal  previous  to  the  two  that  run  away, 
lost  her  whole  crew  by  deserting  the  ship  and  joining  the 
filibusters,  and  that  the  captain  had  to  pay  $150  per  man 
for  a  crew  to  work  his  ship  by  the  run  to  Callao ;  that 
General  Hornsby  had  instructions  from  Walker  to  seize 
oui'  cargo;  that  three  cannon  had  been  mounted  on  the 
cliff  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  to  open  fire  on  ns  in 
case  we  attempted  to  sail  away.  Walker’s  reason  for  claim¬ 
ing  the  cargo  was  that  the  Accessory  Transit  Company 
was  in  debt  to  his  government  $300,000  head  money,  dues 
from  passengers  that  had  come  across  the  country ;  also 
that  a  steamer  was  expected  from  San  Francisco  inside 
of  a  week  with  another  load  of  recruits  for  the  army. 
He  had  established  a  custom  house  for  the  ship,  with, 
tonnage  dues,  anchorage  fee  and  pilotage.  This  was  all 
robbery,  as  when  I  visited  the  port  three  years  previous 
'  it  was  a  free  port.  He  informed  me  that  they  were  very 
short  of  provisions,  from  the  General  down,  had  hardly 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  this, 
one  need  not  starve.  They  could  live  on  rice,  fruit  and 
fish.  It  was  hard  drawing  this  information  from  the 
young  man,  he  fearing  his  life  might  be  in  danger,  if  it 
reached  Walker’s  ears;  but  I  promised  secrecy. 

It  was  now  growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had 
heard  quite  enough  for  one  day,  and  with  the  thermometer 
at  80  degrees  I  concluded  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  cool 
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off,  and  digest  it.  I  started  for  the  boat,  and  when  I 
reached  her  the  lieutenant  was  there,  accompanied  by  a 
soldier.  When  he  informed  me  that  he  had  strict  orders 
from  the  General  not  to  allow  me  to  go  on  beard,  I  made- 
no  answer,  but  attempted  to  step  into  the  boat.  The 
soldier  pointed  his  musket  at  me  and  cried,  “Stop!”  As 
’  it  was  two  to  one  and  the  musket,  I  concluded  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  seated  myself  on  the  stump  of  a  decayed 
tree  near  by,  without  saying  a  word,  but  doing  some 
thinking. 

In  a  moment  or  two  I  arose  to  my  feet  and  .said  to 
my  opponents,  “Let  us  go  to  headquarters.”  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  house,  I  demanded  of  the  General  by  whose  author¬ 
ity  I  was  detained,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  high-handed 
offence  to  detain  me.  I  had  mixed  with  Chinamen,  Ma¬ 
lays  and  South  Sea  Islanders,  hut  never  before  had  a 
musket  been  pointed  at  me.  I  told  him  that  if  he  de¬ 
tained  me,  or  interfered  with  my  ship  in  any  possible 
way,  I  would  abandon  her,  go  home,  and  call  on  his 
government  for  damages.  He  knew  as  well  as  myself, 
however,  that  what  I  said  had  not  much  to  hack  it,  and 
that  Walker  and  his  followers  rested  only  on  a  shell,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  shattered.  But  something  must  he 
said  to  keep  my  end  up.  Had  this  Accessory  Transit 
Company  been  English  instead  of  'American,  a  man-of-war 
would  have  been  lying  in  the  harbor  and  the  ship  would 
have  had  prompt  assistance.  But  this  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Pierce  or  Buchanan  adminstration,  when  our  coun¬ 
try  was  ruled  by  Southern  Democrats,  plotting  then  to 
overthrow  it,  so  we  were  left  alone  to  fight  it  out  without 
help. 

General  Hornsby  answered  me  by  saying:  “Captain,  we 
won’t  mince  matters,  but  come  to  it  at  once.  Your  cargo 
of  coal  we  are  hound  to  have,  and  if  we  allow  you  to  go 
on  board,  we  fear  you  will  sail  away  as  the  other  ships 
did.  That  is  why  you  are  detained.”  By  tins  time  I  fully 
realized  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  reckless,  unprincipled 
set,  with  nothing  to  losej  that  1  was  in  their  power  and 
they  could  fret  and  annoy  me  and  increase  the  ship’s 
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expenses.  So  I  concluded,  after  the  General  had  his  say, 
to  at  once  go  on  the  other  tack,  using  a  little  persuasion 
and  diplomacy.  I  said,  “General,  you  are  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  running  away,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  course,  and  no  time  to  lose. 
The  ship  is  chartered  home  with  guano  from  Peru.  If 
I  am  detained  and  do  not  reach  the  port  of  Callao  by  the 
first  of  November,  the  ship  will  lose  $3  per  ton  on  her 
charter,  which  will  amount  to  $4,600.  You  will  see  at 
once  that  I  have  no  time  to  go  cruising  to  find  a  market. 
Should  I  go  to  Panama,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  knowing  my  fix,  would  not  offer  me  eight  dollars 
per  ton,  and  if  I  go  to  San  Francisco,  it  would  be  a  long 
passage  to  an  expensive  port,  which  would  eat  up  half 
the  cargo.  You  expect  a  steamer  inside  of  a  week.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  receive  advices  from  my  owners,  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  the  captain  of  the  steamer  may  purchase  our 
cargo,  and  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  not  leave.” 

This  seemed  to  strike  him  forcibly,  for  he  at  once  said: 
“Captain,  you  talk  reasonable  and  your  face  looks  like  an 
honest  man.  I  will  not  detain  you,  but  after  you  reach  . 
your  ship,  if  I.  see  any  signs  of  a  move  on  your  part,  I 
will  send  a  crowd  of  men  and  take  charged' 

I  bade  him  good  afternoon  and  started,  breathing;  a 
little  more  freely.  When  I  reached  the  ship,  I  talked 
the  matter  over  with  the  chief  officer,  and  we  both  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  fog  had  not  lifted  any,  but  seemed  thicker 
than  on  the  previous  evening.  From  what  I  had  learned 


through  the  day  1  feared  the  Accessory  Transit  Company’s 
ability  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  our  charter  party,  and 
that  Walker’s  crowd  would  not  long  be  in  power.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  had  control  long  enough  to  ruin  the  company. 
Mv  proper  course  would  have  been  to  lay  out  my  lay-days 
(45),  as  per  charter  party,  enter  my  protest,  and  call  on 
the  company  for  damages ;  but  if  they  had  no  bottom, 
every  day’s  detention  made  it  worse  for  mv  owners.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered,  hit 
or  miss,  I  would  take  my  chance  and  sell  the  cargo  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  last 
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push  I  would  slip  our  chain  and  sail  away  in  the  night; 
and  while  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  1  must  steer 
clear  of  breakers  and  keep  ship  and  myself  out  of  trouble 
with  the  daredevils  on  shore. 

The  next  morning  early,  1  started  for  the  town,  with 
our  boat  loaded  down  with  provisions.  Our  cabin  flour 
was  in  50-pound*  tins,  air-tight, — flour,  hams,  cheese,  but¬ 
ter,  biscuit,  with  a  few  cabin  luxuries  for  the  ladies.  Up¬ 
on  landing,  I  dispatched  these  stores  to  the  officials,  from 
the  general  down,  and  gave  them  an  invitation  to  spend 
the  next  day  on  board  and  take  dinner.  All  came  in  the 
ship’s  gig  but  the  general,  who  had  started  that  morning 
for  Granada,  to  see  Walker.  They  all  seemed  to  eiijoy 
themselves  very  much,  and  were  well  pleased  with  the 
change  and  dinner.  J  ust  before  leaving,  Col.  Saunders 
came  and  quietly  said  to  me,  “Captain,  you  shall  not  lose 
a  man  from  your  crew.”  I  thanked  him  and  said  it  would 
he  a  great  help  and  saving  of  expense  if  they  all  stayed 
by  the  ship.  After  tea  I  went  on  shore  with  them,,  and 
remained  a  little  while  in  the  evening.  When  I  started 
to  leave,  the  captain  of  the  guard  gave  me  the  counter¬ 
sign  to  pass  the  guard,  as  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a 
picket  guard  at  night,  so  that  the  ^Nicaraguans  should  not 

surprise  them.  f  1 

I  trust  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  if  1  coop  a  worn 
or  two  of  advice  to  the  younger  readers  ox  this  sea  story. 
After  38  years’  experience  as  master,  visiting  almost 
all  the  noted  seaports  of  the  world,  associating  with 
all  nationalities,  I  made  it  a  point  always,  if  possible,  to 
be  civil,  courteous  and  accommodating  with  all  I  had 
to  deal/  This  helped  me  over  rough  and  jagged  places, 
bringing  to  a  successful  termination  many  crooked  ques¬ 
tion/.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  boatload  oi  pro¬ 
visions,  which  did  not  cost  over  thirty  dollars, ^  and  the 
dinner  where  I  gained  the  confidence  of  the  oihcials  by 
a  few  kind  words,  saved  the  owners  of  our  ship  some 

thousands  of  dollars. 

The  next  week  was  an  anxious  one.  I  went  on  shore 

daily,  so  as  to  allay  all  suspicion  of  any  intention  to  leave, 
«/  /  ^ 
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mixing  with  the  authorities,  if  such  they  could  he  called, 
always  having  a  ready  excuse  in  case  I  was  asked  why  I 
did  not  bring  the  ship  in,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  them. 
A  few  days  later  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  caused  by 
anxiety  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  shore  doctor  at¬ 
tended  me,  and  his  report  helped  to  keep  all  quiet.  One 
morning,  about  ten  days  after  our  arrival,  the  steamer 
Sierra  Nevada,  Captain  Blitham,  arrived  from  San  .Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  was  the  one  we  had  been  looking  for,  and  1 
sent  the  chief  officer  on  board  to  ask  if  the  captain  would 
call  and  see  me.  Tie  came  before  he  went  on  shore,  bring¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  whom  he  introduced  as  Commodore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  in  San  Francisco.  I  said,  “I  am 
glad  to  meet  you,  Commodore;  tell  me  what  is  best  to  do 
for  all  concerned.55  After  waiting  a  moment,  he  answered 
slowly,  “Captain,  I  cannot  advise  you  in  this  matter; 
you  must  use  your  own  judgment.55 

Thus  thrown  upon  my  resources,  I  offered  him  the 
cargo  as  per  charter  party  at  $22  per  ton.  This  he  de¬ 
clined,  but  was  willing  to  pay  that  price  for  300  tons, 
which  I  sold  him.  After  talking  this  matter  over  for  a 
half-hour,  I  agreed  to  sell  him  the  cargo  at  $17.50  per 
ton,  and  cancel  the  sale  of  the  300  tons  on  these  condi¬ 
tions:  That  I  should  have  all  the  time  till  his  steamer 
sailed  again  for  San  TTancisco  (about  ten  days)  to  con¬ 
sider  this  offer,  hoping  I  might  meantime  hear  from  my 
owners.  The  steamer  to  tow  the  ship  into  the  anchorage, 
to  take  the  cargo  as  per  1 3  per  cent,  lading,  no  weighing, 
\o  give  Captain  Blitham  power  of  attorney  to  act  for  him 
after  he  left,  to  pay  me  the  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
coin  down,  the  balance  payable  oil  return  of  steamer  from 
San  Francisco  in  drafts  at  ten  days  sight  on  Morgan  & 
Sons,  Mew  York.  I  drew  up  a  strong  agreement,  which 
we  both  signed.  The  captain  sent  the  steamer  to  tow  us 
to  the  anchorage,  when  we  commenced  discharging  at  once, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  filibusters,  as  with  our  cargo  they 
would  have  coal  enough  to  keep  the  steamers  running  back 
and  forth  to  San  Francisco,  bringing  recruits.  This  was 
all  they  wanted,  and  they  did  not  worry  us  any  more  on 


. 
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that  line.  We  soon  put  the  300  tons  on  hoar  a,  as  the 
steamer  hauled  alongside  and  mg  swung  it  over  from  our 
hatch  and  rail  down  his. 

The  time  soon  came  for  them  to  sail,  and  as  they  were 
heaving  up  the  anchor,  I  went  on  hoard  and  told  the 
captain  the  cargo  was  his,  having  heard  nothing  from  the 
owners.  Soon  she  was  on  her  way,  and  we  were  left  alone. 
The  days  rolled  by  quickly,  working  on  cargo  and  ship. 
Every  now  and  then  something  would  turn  up  on  shore  to 
discuss;  often  the  mate  reported  hearing  the  musket-halls 
as  they  whistled  through,  the  rigging,  owing  to  the  random 
firing  on  shore.  The  fact  was,  they  were  a  reckless,  un¬ 
principled,  desperate  set;  like  their  leader,  Walkei,  theie 
to  get  the  most,  they  could  out  of  it.  The  discipline  was 
had,  and  almost  every  day  some  trouble  arose  among  them. 
One  afternoon,  in  a"  street  fight,  a  soldier  killed  his  com¬ 
rade  by  running  him  through  the  bowels  with  his  bayonet, 
and  1  don’t  think  he  was  ever  brought  to  justice. 

I  went  on  shore  almost  every  clay,  as  it  was  policy  for 
me  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  them,  to  save  the  ship 
trouble  and  expense.  One  day  I  had  an  invitation  to  go 
out  and  see  a  duel  fought,  between  the  captain  of  the 
artillery  and  the  judge  of  the  district  court.  The  trouble 
originated  in  this  manner.  In  some  argument  together 
they  came  to  hot  words,  when  the  judge  picked  up  an 
empty  beer  bottle,  throwing  it  at  the  lieutenant,  striking 
him  in  the  head,  for  which  he  challenged  him  to  fight  a 
duel  with  pistols,  which  he  accepted.  Secouds  were  cho¬ 
sen,  and  we  started  out  to  a  level  piece  of  land,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Upon  reaching  the  spot,  they  com¬ 
menced  on  business  at  once.  Twelve  paces  were  marked 
off,  pistols  loaded  and  cocked,  combatants  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  signal  to  fire  was  one,  two,  three,  and  fire 

when  the  word  three  was  pronounced. 

I  noticed  on  the  way  out,  the  judge  was  very  nervous 
and  excited,  while  the  lieutenant  was  cool  and  collected. 
I  said  to  myself,  the  judge,  in  his  condition,  might  fire 
a  random  shot  broad  of  his  mark;  so  I  glanced  around 
for  a  place  of  shelter.  Fortunately  a  large  tree,  on  an 
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angle  of  about  45  degress  from  the  battlefield,  was  near 
by,  and.  behind  this  I  barricaded  myself,  well  protected, 
so  I  could  see  on  either  side.  Stillness  reigned  around; 
twelve  paces  seemed  like  death  to  one  or  both;  pistols 
were  handed  to  them,  and  word  given  to  be  ready,  in  a 


clear  voice.  “One,  two,  three!’'  when,  to  our  great  sur¬ 
prise,  the  judge  took  deliberate  aim  and  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger,  but  the  cartridge  failed  to  explode.  The  lieutenant 
was  on  the  watch,  and  could  have  shot  his  antagonist  dead, 
but  took  in  the  situation  at  once  and  discharged  his  pistol 
in  the  air.  This  so  overcame  the  judge,  that  he  apolo¬ 
gized,  and  both  shook  hands,  and  to  our  great  joy  all  re¬ 


turned  to  town  alive. 

While  lying  here,  a  blew  Bedford  whaling  captain  by 
the  name  of  Norton,  arrived  in  a  pilot  boat  that  he  had 
purchased  in  San  Bran  cisco  to  cruise  on  this  coast  for 
seal  oil.  This  was  just  the  craft  the  filibusters  wanted, 
and,  on  some  slight  pretext  in  relation  to  custom  house 
business,  they  seized  and.  confiscated  her.  I. Iris  wras  about 
all  the  property  the  poor  captain  owned,  and  it  made  him 
sick,  but  he  could  get  no  redress.  They  turned  the  vessel 
into  a  so-called  Nicaraguan  man-of-war,  changing  her 
name  to  Granada f  and  placing  her  in  charge  of  Commodore 
De  Buessot  and  other  high-named  officials.  Walker  sent 
her  north,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  150  miles  away,  on 
a  cruise.  While  sailing  about  they  overtook,  one  day,  a 
'  big  canoe  crossing  the  gulf.  Among  the  passengers  was 
a  Nicaraguan  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the  first 
families  in  the  state.  After  this  capture,  they  squared 
away  for  San  Juan,  and  at  the  time  they  arrived  1  was 
on  shore  and  saw  the  poor  fellow  as  he  landed,  and  sick 
at  the  time.  They  mounted  him  on  a  mule  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  day  after  he  reached  Granada.  Walker  tried 
him  by  court  martial  and  sentenced  him  to  death.  The 
same  evening  he  was  taken  out  on  the  square  and  shot 
by  a  file  of  soldiers.  Many  such  scenes  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  this  cold-blooded,  heartless  man ;  hut  his  time 
came  at  last,  for,  not  many  months  after  he  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  went  across  to  Honduras  to  try  to 
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play  the  same  game  there.  But  the  authorities  were  on 
the  alert,  and  if  1  remember  right,  he  was  seized  as  a 
spy  and  shot  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  shot  man) 

OtllGI'S. 

Our  discharging  went  on  smoothly,  they  taking  away 
our  coal  as  fast  as  we  could  deliver  it.  Every  Saturday 
1  gave  one  watch  liberty  on  shore;  at  G  T  .  M.  I  ■■UiU  111 
.ou;  boat  for  them,  when  every  man  returned  promptly 
and  sober.  I  never  had  such  a  quiet  time  in  port  wit  i 
my  crew,  and  the  boatload  of  provisions  and  dinner  cer¬ 
tainly  paid  good  dividends  in  this  ease.  After  a  month  s 
time  we  had  discharged  all  our  coal  but  300  tons,  which 
we  a -reed  to  keep  on  hoard  for  the  steamer  on  her  returji. 

T  then  took  in  400  tons  of  ballast,  keeping  the  coal  m 
the  middle  of  the  ship,  with  our  ballast  forward  and  abaft, 
the  coal  separated  by  a  plank  bulkhead,  so  mat,  a.temw 
had  put  the  300  tons  ou  the,  steamer,  we  should  be  about 

^f/waTnow' 40  days  since  the  steamer  left  and  she  was 
■daily  looked  for.  To  me  this  meant  a  good  deal,  for  f 
■she  should  not  return,  after  landing  all  our  «i0 
voya-e  might  wind  up  badly,  as  the  only  guarantee  I  Mi 
was  tire  agreement  with  Mr.  Garrison.  One  morning,  a 
few  days  later,  to  mv  great  delight,  we  sightea  simme  m 
shore  to  the  Soon  the  hull  of  a  steamer  was 

h  sioh  •  in  an  hour  or  so  she  anchored,  and  proved  to 
he  toe  Sierra  Nevada  from  San  Francisco.  -  » 
hoard  and  found  the  purser  all  ready  for  me,  ‘  ~ 

•signed  for  full  payment  of  cargo.  1 

man  on  board  going  across  the  country  to  take  he^ste.m 

for  Sew  York,  who  kindly  took  my  letters,  and  so  1  *  • 

of  »  »uo.v  m  1«1 Z 

.•ever  since  the  steamer  sailed  away,  ike  no.  ,  } 

hauled  alongside  and  wo  soon  put  the  balance  or  coal  out. 
\  short  time  before  I  sailed,  the  authorities  gaw, 

jnc,  «iw .  «.  a.  f 

to  attend  again.  Speeches  were  made,  toasts  d  <  -  >  *•  > 

by  11  P  M.,  it  began  to  he  very  lively,  when  I  begged 
£  c*A  »  a  w»  ne.essory  f«  me  to  be  « 
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feeling  thankful  that  the  time  was  daily  growing  shorter 
when  I  should  not  be  compelled  to  mix  with  such  a  crowd. 
Coming  on  shore,  next  day,  I  was  informed  that  many  of 
them  were  under  the  table  by  midnight,  and  had  the  Nic¬ 
araguans  come  in  that  night  they  might  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  and  murdered  all  hands. 

In  settling  up  I  had  to  pay  $288  port  charges.  This 
was  robbery,  as  it  would  have  been  a  free  port,  had  not 
these  usurpers  been  there.  Another  heavy  charge  was 


for  ballast,  which  cost,  put  alongside,  $925. 

However,  we  got  away  fairly  reasonable;  the  whole 
disbursement  account,  including  the  above,  was  $21 H. 
Soon  as  the  coal  was  out,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  take 
away  our  bulkheads  and  level  oft  the  ballast. 

Saturday  afternoon  came,  and  I  was  all  ready  for  sea. 
Sunday  intervening,  I  concluded  to  wait  until  .Holiday. 
In  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  walk  out  on  the  main  road  and 
met  a  man  coming  in  on  horseback,  holding  up  something 
in  his  hand.  As  I  greeted  him,  he  handed  me  two  letters 
—one  from  my  family,  and  the  other  from  the  owneis, 
dated  St.  Nicholas  hotel,  New  York,  in  which  they  in¬ 
formed  me  that  if  I  had  not  already  done  so,  to  sell  the 
cargo,  as  they  had  read  the  agreement  I  had  with  Mr. 
Garrison,  and  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  he  dom. 
These  were  the  first  letters  I  had  received  from  home 
since  leaving  Boston,  and  they  were  a  pleasant  surprise, 
and  paid  for  waiting  over  Sunday.  Barly  on  Monday 
'morning  we  hove  up  the  anchor,  set  all  sail,  saluted  .the 
lookers-on  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  glacuy  sailed 

out  of  this  God-forsaken  port. 

We  have  now  a  dead  heat  of  nearly  1500  miles  to  the 
south,  to  reach  our  port,  ns  the  trade  winds  blow  from  the 
south  most-  of  the  year,  along  the  coasts  of  Colombia  and 
Peru.  So  we  braced  the  yards  sharp  up,  close-hauled  on 
the  wind,  course  full,  and,  by  taking  every  advantage  of 
the  slants  of  wind,  sometimes  we  were  close  in  shore,  then 
off  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so.  It  was  a  very  monotonous 
passage,  hardly  a  sail  being  seen,  line  weather  all  the 
time,  onlv  the  Andes  for  the.  eye  to  rest  upon,  towering 
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up  into  the  heavens,  upward  of  12,000  feet,  and  seen 
sometimes,  on  a  clear  day,  over  100  miles.  Thus  the  time 
passed  quietly,  the  good  ship  working  to.  wind  ward  a.' 
shortening  our  distance  daily.  This  coast  is  not  like  ours, 
dotted  with  villages  and  life,  with  the  exception  of  Guay¬ 
aquil  and  Payta.  It  has  no  desirable  ports  until  Callao 
is  reached— what  towns  there  are  being  inland.  _ 

We  did  have  a  little  excitement  for  a  short  time  one 
ni"ht  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  just  after  lmdmg 
The  chief  officer  coming  running  down  to  my  stateroom 
calling  out,  “Captain,  breakers  right  ahead.  Hard  clou  u 
the  helm,  and  go  on  the  other  tack/’  I  answered.  When  I 
came  on  deck,  the  main  yard  was  swinging  round  tucks 
and  sheets  flying,  and  all  excitement,  for  the  mate,  \utl. 
no  uncertain  sound,  had  called  all  hands,  and  every  man 
was  doing  his  best  to  save  the  ship,  uoon  the  hcau  yai  ... 
were  trimmed  sharp,  and  we  were  heading  oft  with  our 

afprn  to  flic  breakers.  ,  , 

“  I  called  the  chief,  officer  and  quietly  asked  him  where 

the  breakers  were.  “Eight  there.  Sir,  he  said.  Lu„ 
nothing  could  be  seen  by  either  of  us.  _  i  made  no  co; 
ments.  but,  three  hours  after,  tacked  ship  in  shore  agam. 
One  hour. and  a  half  later,  daylight  came,  and  the  land 

was  20  miles  oil.  ,  r 

I  think  the  chief  officer’s  breakers  were  a  school  ox  pox- 

poises  playing,  or  else,  in  his  imagination,  he  pictuieu 

them.  He  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  that  organ  was 

largely  developed.  ,  ... 

After  a  fair  passage  of  40  days,  we  ancioiec  in  m- 

port  of  Cfallao,  20  days  ahead  of  time,  so  our  $o  per  t 
on  our  charter  home  was  saved.  As  soon  as  v  e 
our  custom  house  visit,  I  went  on  shore  to  the  American 
consul’s  office  for  our  letters.  On  reading  the  owners  1 
found  our  drafts  on  Morgan  &  Sons,  Hew  lork,  had  been 
protested.  This  troubled  me  some,  but  the  owners  wio  w 
that  I  had  done  right  in  selling  the  cargo,  and  would 

aUThc  port'  of’callao  is’a  splendid  harbor,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing' a  large  number  of  ships.  The  anchorage  is  good,  fine 
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weather,’  and  no  anxiety  as  to  the  squalls  or  storms.  We 
found  a  large  fleet,  of  fine  American  and  foreign  ships, 
almost  all  of  large  tonnage.  Some  were  loaded  and  out¬ 
ward  bound,  others,  getting  ready  to  sail  for  the  famous 
Chincha  Islands,  to  take  in  their  guano  cargoes.  These 
were  the  days  when  our  flag  floated  out  to  the  breeze  in 
almost  'every  foreign  port,  and  on  every  ocean,  and  which, 
a  few  years  later,  our  fearful  civil  war  blighted  almost 
out  of  existence,  so  that,  today,  a  full-rigged  American 
ship  is  a  rare  sight.  These  were  also  the  days  of  big 
freights — our  guano  charter  home  to  Hampton  Hoads,  for 


orders,  this  voyage  was  either  $22  or  $24  per  ton. 

Callao  was  also  one  of  the  hardest  ports  in  the  world 
at  this  time  for  sailors.  In  many  instances  they  were 
bought  and  sold  for  the  time  being  at  a  nominal  price  by 
the  'sailor,  runners  and  shipping  masters,  who  handled 
them.  The  laws  of  Peru  were  lax  and  the  officials  winked 
at  many  transactions,  so  that  this  class  of  men  had  full 
swing.  The  first  night  in,  we  set  the  customary  anchor 
watch  of  one  man,  and  I  did  not  worry  myself  about  any 
of  our  crew  running  away.  Some  time  during  the  night 
a  runner  got  on  board,  went  into  the  forecastle  and  spun 
Jack  a  nice  yarn  about  going  up  to  Lima  on  the  train  to 
see  a  bull  fight,  and  stopping  at  the  hotel  and  going  into 
the  country  on  a  picnic.  So  nice  a  picture  was  too  much 
for  Jack,  and  he  swallowed  the  runner’s  bait  and  sailed 
away.  At  daylight  when  the  mate  called  all  hands,  we 
found  that  10  of  our  crew  had  deserted.  These  men  left 
behind  them,  in  wages  due,  the  snug  sum  of  $749.86,  which 
they  forfeited  by  running  away.  I  have  gone  into  this 
port,  some  voyages,  feeling  obliged  to  keep  the  third  offi¬ 
cer  walking  the  forecastle  with  a  musket  all  night,  so 
that  no  one  could  leave,  but  in  our  ease  I  did  not  suppose 


that  any  of  my  crew  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  run,  after 
being  on  board  nearly  eight  months,  and  in  the  last  port 
discharged  1525  tons  of  coal  and  taken  on  hoard  over  400 
tons  of  ballast.  These  men  were  probably  taken  on  board 
some  outward  bound  ship  without  ever  seeing  the  shore, 
with  $90  advance  wages  against  their  names  on  the  ship- 
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ping  articles;  if  not  taken  on  shore  and  dumped  down 
through  a  trap  door  into  some  dark  hole  to  await  orders 

from  the  shipping  masters.  .  , 

What  inducement  could  such  men,  having  nothing  due 
them,  and  working  out  a  dead  horse,  to  try,  unless  driven 
to  it,  to  save  a  disabled  or  leaky  ship  on  the  homeward 

^Sfiip  was  at  the  Chincha  Islands  loading  when  the 
next  mail  arrived,  but  our  letters  from  home  brought  the 
good  news  that  the  drafts  had  been  paid.  The 
the  stopping  of  the  payment  was  because  the  owners  fe ■  t 

that  the  ship  was  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  h~J  ^ 
as  per  charter  party,  $14  per  ton,  the  balance  to  go  as  far 
as  it  would  towards  paying  for  the  coal ;  the  slnppei  loo  - 
at  it  in  a  different  light,  and  the  interested  parties  me,, 
talked  the  matter  over,  and  it  was  settled  m  this  niannci, 
viz :  ship  to  receive  14-23  of  the  $26,688,  atnmmt  tb e  cargo 
sold  for ;  the  shipper  of  the  coal  to  receive  of  Ua 

""rive  months  later  the  vessel  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
the  owner  advised  me  to  make  up  and  Pkf  ent  on^claim 
for  short  payment.  The  cargo  sold  for  $26,688,  and  had 
we  received  what  the  charter  party  ealjed  ior,  it  would 
have  been  $6802  more;  adding  20  per  cent  damages  in 
short  payment  made  the  amount  of  our  claim  $^4.  \  ith 
Mr  Hecksier,  the  owner  of  the  coal,  who  was  acquainted 
wit  ,  T1  the  interested  parties,  we  started  to  make  our  call. 

Commodore  Vanderbilt’s  office  then  was  in  a  twand- 

one-half-storv  building  facing  the  lower  part  of  Lioaduay, 
near  the  Battery  and  South  Ferry.  1  pon  ^acW  tlm 

office  the  doorkeeper  took  our  cams  and  m  ,  • 

r  e  we  were  ushered  into  the  inner  sanctum,  and  rntro- 
dm-ed  as  the  captain  of  the  coal  ship.  The  commodore 
recoived  us  very  courteously,  and  we  stated  our  business, 
handing  him  the  claim  which  he  looked  over  and  laid  on 
Prt  table  and  then  commenced  questioning  me  rapn  \,  as 
o  l  ow  I  succeeded  with  Walker’s  crowd,  what  he  was 
doim'"  state  of  the  country,  and  many  other  inquiries, 
which  I  cannot  recall.  One  thing  I  remember,  the  in- 
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formation  lie  gained  from  me  seemed  to  please  liim  very 
much,  as  I  answered  all  Ids  questions  open  lianded  and 
frankly,  and  he  asked  how  I  would  like  a  steamship.  I 
replied  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  school  again  and  learn 
the  tactics  all  over.  This  conversation  continued  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  he  closed  the  interview, 
inviting  us  to  call  again,  he  naming  the  date. 

We  left,  feeling  that  it  looked  very  favorable  in  relation 
to  the  claim.  On  the  day  appointed  we  made  our  second, 
call,  and  was  received  in  the  same  courteous  manner.  I 
was  sharply  questioned  again  in  relation  to  Walker’s  do¬ 
ings  in  Micaragua  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  he  referred 
us  to  a  Mr.  Cross,  I  think  a  son-in-law,  whose  office  was 
in  the  second  story  of  the  same  building.  We  called  at 
once,  stating  that  the  commodore  had  referred  us  to  him. 
He  promptly  told  us  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  should 
consider  themselves  very  fortunate  with  the  results  of  the 
voyage,  as  it  now  stood,  arid  declined  to  accept  our  claim. 
We  left  much  disappointed  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  tide. 

Our  claim,  with  the  two  ships  that  preceded  us,  was  put 
into  a  lawyer’s  hands,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  receive  25  per  cent  of  any  money  collected,  and 
there  it  remains  till  this  day. 
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SALEM  SHIP  REMIMISCEXCES. 

The  late  Captain  William  Beadle  of  Duxbury,  a  native 
of  Salem  and  a  retired  shipmaster,  wrote,  in  1907,  an 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  receipt  of  a  calendar  of  the  Asiatic 
i\Tational  Bank  of  Salem  (now  merged  in  the  Xaumkeag 
Trust  Company).  A  sketch  of  Captain  Beadle  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  second  series  of  ‘‘Salem  Vessels  and  Their 
Voyages.”  The  letter  wars  addressed  to  President  George 
LL  Allen  and  Cashier  William  0.  Chapman  of  the  Asiatic, 
It  will  surely  delight  the  heart  of  everyone  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  commercial  history  of  Salem.  Captain 
Beadle  wrote  as  follows: 

“Duxbury  (on  the  Bay),  Mass., 

January  5,  1907. 

“The  calendar  arrived  this  morning,  and  you  will  please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  it.  The  America,  her  his¬ 
tory,  and  those  connected  with  her,  bring  a  thrill  of  pride 
to  me,  when  spoken  of  or  in  sight.  I  heard  her  history 
many  years  ago,  and  had  the  spot  pointed  out  to  me  where 
she  lay,  tied  up,  many  years.  It  is  at  the  head  of  what 
is  now  Phillips  wharf,  on  that  side  next  the  railway,  where 
vessels  were  taken  out  of  the  water  to  be  repaired. 

“Reading  the  account  of  her  history  on  the  back  of  the 
calendar  brings  to  my  memory  Capt.  Holten  J .  Breed, 
who  occupied  a  pew  nearly  opposite  to  the  one  I  used  to 
sit  in  at  the  Ilniversalist  Church  in  Rust  Street.  I  think 
he  was  grandfather  to  George  H.  Perkins  and  other  boys 
of  my  acquaintance.  Captain  Caulfield  was  also  known 
to  me.  In  summer  time,  during  my  vacation,  he  would 
dailv  come  to  the  end  of  Phillips  wharf  in  the  shade  with 
Capt.  John  Francis,  John  Sage,  my  grandfather  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  talk  of  the  past. 

“Captain  Caulfield  sailed  for  Mr.  Sage’s  father,  and 
Mr.  Sage  was  mate,  but  would  never  take  command.  He 
was  always  averse  to  spare  spars,  and  Captain  Caulfield 
believed  in  them.  On  one  occasion  they  lost  some  of  their 
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top-hamper,  and  the  spare  spars  came  in  handy;  and  after 
that  Mr.  Sage  had  nothing  to  say  against  them. 

“Captain  Chever  was  wharfinger  for  S.  0.  Phillips. 
Tie  was  a  small  hut  very  pleasant  man,  much  respected 
by  almost  everyone.  My  grandfather  and  father  spoke 
very  highly  of  him,  and  being  about  the  wharf  as  much 
as  I  wa s  in  those  days,  I  saw  him  quite  frequently,  lie 
lost  his  money  by  coffee,  as  others  made  theirs  by  it.  He 
came  home  with  a  cargo  and  it  brought  only  eight  cents 
a  pound. 

“In  reading  about  the  speed  of  the  America ,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  how  those  old-fashioned  vessels  developed  speed; 
they  were  short,  with  much  beam  and  not  much  depth,, 
yet  they  would  go  through  the  water. 

“My  first  voyage  was  in  the  barque  Iosco ,  belonging  to 
Captain  Bertram  and  others, — 225  tons,  single  deck, 
straight  on  the  rail,  and,  on  the  wind,  she  would  throw 
seas  to  the  foremast,  and  in  the  lee-scuppers  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  water  with  the  lee-ports  open  to  let  it  out. 
I  have  frequently  hauled  in  the  log-line  when  she  was- 
reeling  off  11%  knots.  Capt.  John  Lambert  was  master, 
and  Philip  Morant  was  mate.  The  next  voyage  she  stayed 
'at  Zanzibar. 

“One  morning,  at  7  o’clock,  while  off  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  Idarigo ,  Capt.  John  C.  Pond,  a  sudden  squall 
with  a  shift  of  wind  struck  her,  and  Captain  Pond,  after 
it  was  all  over,  said,  “I  expected  we  were  gone.”  It  was 
a  ease  of  “all  hands”  and  quick  work  at  that.  She  was 
•one  of  the  Donald  McKay  clipper  barges,  owned  by 
Michael  \V.  Shepard,  ‘Wm.  W.  Goodhue,  George  H.  Allen, 
John  0.  Pond,  of  Salem,  and  some  'Boston  parties.  She 
was  formerly  the  Henry  Hill,  and  was  built  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  trade.  She  was  like  a  pilot-boat,  drew  5%.  feet 
more  water  aft  than  she  did  forward ;  so  when  the  squall 
struck  her  abeam  and  threw  her  over  and  hauling  aft,  her 
speed  through  the  water,  acting  on  her  helm,  her  forefoot 
being  so  much  nearer  the  surface  than  her  heo.i,  and  round¬ 
ing  as  it  did,  her  bow  swung  off,  allowing  her  to  right, 
and  all  hands  had  the  “duck”  off  of  .  her  in  no  time.  The 
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lower  maintopsail  split  at  the  middle  of  the  foot,  so  that- 
had  to  be  taken  in.  We  carried  the  upper  maintopsail, 
the  lower  foretopsail,  foresail  and  foretopmast  staysail, 
and  from  8  A.  M.  until  noon  she  ran  GO  miles — 15  miles 
an  hour.  Frank  Rogers  was  mate,  and  the  writer  was  sec¬ 
ond  mate.  But  take  her  in  a  light  wind  and  it  would 
take  a  three-knot  breeze  to  make  her  steer,  he  were  58 
days  coming  from  Muscat  to  Zanzibar,  and  the  owners 
were  much  worried  about  her  and  got  extra  insurance  on 
her  and  cargo. 

“A  sailor  set  her  on  fire  the  night  before  Christmas, 
1865,  We  were  going  to  sail  for  home  at  daylight  in  the 
morning.  The  Glide  was  one  month  ahead  of  us  through¬ 
out  the  voyage,  but  Captain  Bertram  had  news  of  the 
burning  of  the  Marigo  before  the  Glide  arrived  in  Salem. 

“The  America  was  originally  114  feet  long,  30  feet 
beam,  15  feet  4  inches  deep,  14  feet  3  inches  draft.  Ihe 
Glide  was-  120  feet  long,  29  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  deep. 
So  you  see  there  was  not  much  difference  in  tonnage,  the 
Glide  being  a  trifle  short  of  492  tons,  the  America  being 
473  tons.  "The  Americas  greatest  speed  was  13  knots; 
the  Glide's  was  about  12  knots.  Coming  home  in  the  R  .E. 
trades  on  one  occasion,  the  Glide  went  1228  miles  in 
five  days.  The  next  year  I  thought  I  would  try  that 
locality  again,  and  ran  1238  miles  in  five  days.  Maury 
wrote:  “If  you  have  a  six-knot  breeze  in  ihe  R.E.  trades, 
you  have  a  very  strong  trade. 77  Bcrhaps  he  would  have 
thought  the  Glide  had  a.  stronger  trade. 

“I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  Glide  was  the  most 
prosperous  vessel  Captain  Bertram  owned ;  running  safely 
during  our  Civil  War  to  Zanzibar,  Aden,  Muscat  and 
Madagascar.  She,  with  the  Storm  Aing  (later  the  A  atol j , 
carried  very  valuable  cargoes  of  spices,  iv  ory,  hides,  goat¬ 
skins,  gum  copal,  ebony,  coir,  dates,  senna,  gum  arabic, 
Modi  a  coffee,  etc.,  all  being  in  much  demand,  and  he 
having  it  all  his  own  way,  she  must  have  reapeu.  a  f online 

for  him. 

“When  William  Hollingsworth  TIathorne  was  her  mate, 
with  Oapt.  John  McMullin,  the  day  before  she  sailed,  ljmg 
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alongside  of  the  end  of  Phillips  wharf,  a  southeast  squall 
of  wind  struck  her,  and  she  careened  so  I  thought  she 
would  put  her  yardarms  on  the  wharf.  She  had  hare  poles, 
not  a  stitch  of  canvas  on  her,  and  no  money  would  have 
tempted  me  to  have  gone  in  her.  I  never  expected  to 
hear  of  her  after  she  sailed.  That  was  in  1865. 

“In  1-870  I  went  out  mate  of  her,  with  Captain  Jim 
Williams;  in  1876,  master,  and  had  her  until  1883.  Once, 
off  the  northeast  end  of  Zanzibar,  one  morning  at  7  o’clock 
a  descending  squall  struck  her,  so  I  had  to  call  all  hands 
and  take  everything  but  the  lower  topsails  off  of  her,  as 
I  was  afraid  she  would  roll  over.  No  doubt  you  feel  as 
if  you  had  been  several  voyages,  and  feel  quite  salted,  so 
I  will  close  in  order  that  you  may  escape  seasickness. 

“I  remain,  sincerely, 

William  Beadle.” 


Gleanings  from  a  Record  of  Ships,  Owner  by  the 

Late  Gideon  Tucker. 

The  late  F  raneis  A.  Newell,  City  Treasurer  of  Salem, 
loaned  the  writer  a  most  valuable  book,  containing  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  crews  on  several  vessels  owned 
by  the  late  Gideon  Tucker  of  Salem.  The  book  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  preserved,  and  the  penmanship  is  clear  and 
handsome.  The  time  covered  is  from  Dec.  6,  1820, 
through  June  3,  1845.  I  have  looked  through  the  list, 
and  1  find  there  the  names  of  many  who  aferwards  be¬ 
came  shipmasters  or  were  prominent  in  home  affairs. 

in  the  book  are  recorded  twelve  voyages  of  the  ship 
Janus,  twenty  of  the  brig  Olinda,  fourteen  of  the  brig 
Abby  M.,  nine  of  the  brig  Avgusta ,  four  of  the  brig  Cen¬ 
turion,  three  of  the  brig  Rotund,  three  of  the  brig  Sicily, 
two  of  the  brig  Neva-,  and  one  of  the  brig  Ariel. 

The  masters  were:  Capt.  Win.  Brown  and  Capt.  Henry 
G.  Bridges  of  the  ship  Janus;  Capt.  Richard  Wheatland, 
Jr.,  Capt.  Daniel  II.  Mansfield,  Capt.  James  King,  Jr., 
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Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  01  the  brig  Olvnda,  Cap  . 
Richard  Wheatland,  Jr.,  Capt,  Hathamel  Ingersoll  ^ 
Capt  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  the  brig  Abby  M.,  tape 
Jacob  Leo,  Capt.  Samuel  Page  and  Capt  Seth  Rogers  of 
the  brig  Augusta;  Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  the  bn 
Centurion;  Capt.  John  Ingersoll,  Jr  of  the  brig  Lot  an  ■ 
and  brig  Sicily;  Capt.  Asa  Burnam  of  the  brig  Leva,  and 

Capt.  John  Ingersoll  of  the  brig  Ariel  . 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  the  promotions  m  the  foregone 
list,  from  hoy  to  seaman,  to  second  mate,  mate,  and  roaster 
Among  the  officers  I  recognize  as  those  having  sailed  . 
masters  in  other  employs,  Capt.  Brackley  R.  Peabooy, 
Capt.  Joseph  Hammond,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Andrew,  Ca,.t. 
Henry  B.  Manning,  Capt.  Charles  Hodman,  Capt.  Lam,  1 
S  Marshall,  Capt  James  Gilbert  Jr.,  Capt  WrUiam 
Richardson,  Capt.  Nehemiah  M.  Andrews,  Capt.  Anthonj 
13.  Caulfield,  Jr.,  Capt.  James  I  airfield,  Cap,-.  J  gy  i  . 
Potter,  Capt.  William  E.  Allen,  and  Capt  Daniel  H. 
Bray.  Probably  there,  are  many  others  who  womd  he 
quickly  recognized  by  another  person  perusing  tae  g;3' 
q  John  Felt  is  recorded  as  second  mate  of  the  bug  Oh  ,^, 
Capt.  Samuel  Hutchinson,  master,  which  sailed  April  it, 
1843,  for  Montevideo  and  a  market.  His  age  is  staie 

t0  John  Battis  was  a  cabin  boy  on  the  brig  Ccntimon 
Pnr-f  Rarnuel  Hutchinson,  master,  on  a  voyage  to  ^outli 
Kri“831.  Brackley  R.  Peabody  was  the  mate 
and  lie  was  afterwards  a  shipmaster  tor  many  rears  am 
the  father  of  ex-Couneilman  George.  L.  leabody 
Mr.  Baftis  narrowly  escaped  with  his  Me  wlien  tm,  >  *o 
Mexican  was  captured  by  pirates  the  next  rtai.  I  -  ■- 
the  father  of  the  late  Edward  C.  Battis,  Esq.,  of  the  aw 
firm  of  Raymond  &  Battis. 
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George  A.,  115. 

Harriet  L.,  112. 

J.  Vincent,  99. 

Mary,  101. 

Mary  M.,  53. 

Win.  S.,  116. 

Cabot,  William,  3,  11.  * 
Carpenter,  Frank  G.,  102. 
Chamberlain,  James,  76,  84;. 
Samuel,  84. 

Chamberlain,  S.  &  Son,  84. 
Chapman,  William  0.,  151. 
Chase,  Itebecca,  103. 

Churchill,  Wm.,  115. 

Clark,  He  Witt  S.,  122. 

George,  83. 

Cleavelancl,  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam,  73. 

Clinton,  Walter,  29. 

Clontman,  Joseph,  122. 

Cotfm,  Edward,  82. 

C  oil  ins,  E  dwa  rd,  22 . 

Copp,  - -,.20. 

Cox,  Benjamin,  84. 

Cross, - ,  150. 

Daniel,  44. 

James,  81. 

Martha  (Farrington),  44. 
Martha  Frances,  44. 
Crossett,  Crossette,  George* 
W.,  76,  77,  81. 

C'rowninshield, - ,  14. 

Cur  wen,  James  Barr.,  117. 
Priscilla,  117. 

Samuel,  117. 

land,  - •,  74. 

Tucker,  86. 

William  S.,  95. 

Davidson,  Charles  E.,  56.. 
Dawson,  Ellen,  121. 

De  Buessot,  Com.,  144. 

De  G root  &  Peck,  22.. 
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Derbv,  E.  H.,  14. 

Elias  IL,  1,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14, 
15. 

Elias  Hasket,  3,  8,  14. 
Ezekiel  H.,  2,  4. 

.Tolm,  11. 

John  A.,  115. 

Martha,  14. 

Richard,,-  14. 

Rog’er,  14. 

Derby,  Ezekiel  H.  &  Co.,  3. 
Dimond,  Benjamin,  82. 
‘Dodge,  Eben.  106. 

George,  3,  11. 

Dudley,  Josiah,  20,  21. 

Dunn,  Elmer  F.,  76. 

Mary  A.,  76. 

Thomas.  C.,  18,  20,  76,  83, 
84. 

Edwards,  Wm.  P.,  116. 

Eliot,  Elliot,  Margaret,  15. 
Sarah,  16. 

Simon,  16. 

Entwisle,  Arthur  W.,  122. 
Ellen,  121. 

Frank  J.,  122. 

Harry  B.,  122. 

James,  121. 

’  JThbens,  Benjamin,  52. 
Farnliam,  Putnam  I.,  109. 
’Farrington,  .Martha,  44. 
Fogg,  James,  83. 

"Forbes,  Sarah,  111. 

Ford,  John,  107. 

'Forrester,  John,  113. 

Simon,  112. 

Fortine,  John  II.,  81. 

•  Foster,  - ,  54. 

Frederick  W.  C.,  86. 
George,  82. 

Joseph  S.,  S3. 

Samuel  J.,  85. 

Foster  &  Taylor,  54. 

Francis,  John,  82. 
Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T., 
4L 

Galbraith,  ’William,  83. 

‘  Gardner,  Ciiarles  L.,  71. 

John,  42. 

Jonathan,  12. 

Henry,  42. 


Garrison,  - ,  145. 

Gauss,  Henry  C.,  22. 
Gibaut,  Edward,  11. 

John,  13. 

Giza  re,  Louis,  82. 

Glidden  &  'Williams,  124. 
Goodhue,  William  W.,  152. 
Goodridge,  John  W.,  84. 
Graves,  William,  76, 

Green,  Alexander,  81. 

JJall,  Samuel,  84. 

Harding,  Solomon,  115. 
Hardy,  Alphehs,  114. 
Harkins,  Samuel,  82. 
Hartwell,  Joseph,  84. 
Haskell,  John  M.,  116. 
Hasket,  Elias,  14. 

Martha,  14. 

Haskin,  Alley,  82. 

Hastings,  Henry  &  Co.,  43. 
Hathorne,  William  Holling 
worth,  153. 

Hecksier,  — ,  149. 
Hemenway,  Augustus,  119. 
Hiller,  Joseph,  13. 
Hitchmgs,  A.  F.,  13. 
Hodges,  Benjamin,  13. 
Hornsby,  Gen.,  136,  138. 
Humphrey,  Simon  P.,  82. 
Hutchinson,  Horace  F.,  44. 
Mary  A.,  76. 

Samuel,  21. 

Jeffrey,  James,  2. 

Johnson,  Eleazer,  3,  11. 
Emery,  113. 

Marshall,  120. 

Kerr  &  Co.,  47. 

Ivewen,  Col.,  137. 

Kimball,  Ezra  D.,  82. 
Kinsman,  Abbot,  102. 
Deborah,  101. 

Frederick,  101. 

Joshua,  101. 

Mary,  101. 

Rebecca,  103. 

Rebecca  Reed,  102. 

Lancaster,  James,  83. 
Leavitt,  William,  83. 

Low,  Abel  A.,  121. 

Lund,  John,  95. 
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Luscomb,  Augustus,  115. 

J.  Warren,  72. 

Joseph  W.,  54. 

McFarland,  William,  7G. 
McKay,  Donald,  84,  152. 
Magee,  Margaret,  15,  21. 

James,  2-0,  8,  12,  13,  15,  16. 
Manning,  James,  110. 

Masters : 

Abbott,  George'  lb,  119. 

George  IV.,  97,  115. 

Allen,  Charles  IT.,  19-21,  50. 
83,  80,  87,  97,  115,  110. 
Charles  IT.,  Sr.,  97. 
William  E.,  155., 

William  Henry,  8S. 

Andrew,  Andrews, - ,  75. 

Nathaniel,  74,  155. 
Nehemiah  M.,  155. 
Bac-helder,  Batch  elder,  Na¬ 
than  A.,  91,  92,  123. 

Bates, - ,  112. 

William,  107,  111. 
William  B.,  82,  111,  112. 

Beadle,  - - ,  53. 

Charle's,  97. 

John,  53. 

William,  53,  151. 

Bertram, - ,  153. 

John,  88,  91,  117. 

•  Blanchard  &  Webb,  5. 

Blitham,’ - ,  142. 

Boss, - ,  109. 

Boswell,  James  B.,  97. 

Bray,  - ,  02. 

Daniel  H.,  155. 

S  P  73. 

Stephen  P.,  41,  02,  09,  72, 
97. 

Breed,  Eolten  J.,  151. 
Bridges,  Henry  G.,  154. 
Brook  house,  John,  111. 
Brown,  — — ,  103. 

Nathaniel,  99,  113,  110. 
William,  154. 

Buffington, - ,  111. 

Burnham,  Asa,  155. 

Caulfield, - ,  151. 

Anthony  P.,  155. 

Chadwick,  - ,  119. 

Chever,  - ,  152. 

James  W.,  86. 

William  J.,  86,  97. 

Clark,  Arthur  II.,  84. 


Masters : 

Clough, - ,  91. 

Benjamin  P.,  91,  97. 
William  II.,  97. 

Cobb,  A.  D.,  97,  117. 
Creelman,  Benjamin  C.,  53.., 
97. 

Creesy,  Josiah  P.,  87. 
Curwen,  Samuel  B.,  97. 

Samuel  Popes,  117. 
Devereux,  John,  84. 

Dudley,  Josiah,  87,  97. 
Dumaresque,  Philip,  87. 

Dunn,  - ,  70-78. 

Thomas  C.,  18,  70. 
Eagleston,  John  H.,  117. 
Bndicott,  Charles,  87. 
Entwisle,  J.  Clifford,  120,  , 
121. 

Fabens,  C.  E.  &  B.  H.,  60.' . 
Fairfield,  James,  155. 

Ferguson,  - ,  116. 

Fiskc:,  John  B.,  87. 

Foster, - ,  85,  87. 

Francis,  John,  151. 

Gardner, - ,  71. 

Henry,  42,  97. 

Gibaut,  John,  13. 

Gilbert,  James,  155. 

Graves,  William  Bentley,  977. 
Hammond,  Joseph,  155. 
Hodge,  Benjamin,  13. 
Hoffman,  Charles,  155. 

Hopkins, - ,  97. 

Huntington,  Charles,  97. 
Hutchinson,  Daniel  H.,  43,. 
44,  53,  58,  59,  97.  < 

Samuel,  74,  88,  89,  97,  155.. 

Ingersoll, - ,  53. 

John,  155. 

Nathaniel,  155. 

Johnson,  Frederick,  121. 

Frederick  I.,  87. 

Kimball,  J.  Staniiord,  887 
James  S.,  10S. 

King,  James,  154. 

Kinsman,  Joshua,  105. 
Nathaniel  J.,  87,  97,  99. 
Nathaniel  Joshua,  97,  101.. 
Lambert,  dohn,  112,  152. 

Leach,  - ,  99. 

Lee,  Jacob,  155. 

Luscomb,  - - ,  73. 

J.  Warren,  54. 
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Masters : 

Joseph  Warren,  97. 
McFarland,  William,  82. 
MeM'ullin,  John,  153. 

MeNicholl, - ,  ST. 

Magee,  James,  2,  G,  8,  12, 
13,  15,  16. 

Manning,  Henry  B.,  155. 
Mansfield,  Daniel  H.,  154. 

Marshall, - ,  106,  107,  109, 

110. 

Daniel  M.,  99,  111,  155. 
Mill e it,  Nathan  II.,  53. 

Mullin,  - ,  99,  100. 

John,  87,  97,  99,  103,  113, 
116. 

Nelson,  William  H.,  121. 

Nichols,  : - >  87. 

Nutting,  William  G.,  87,  91. 
Page,  Samuel,  155. 

Paine,  — — ,  99. 

Palmer,  Nathaniel  B.,  87. 
Peabody,  Bracldey  IF,  97, 
106,  155. 

Perkins,  Thomas  Handasyd, 

4,  G,  8,  12. 

Phipps,  John  A.,  97. 

Pond,  John  C.,  152. 

Potter,  Jesse  F.,  155. 

Powars,  Powers, - 53. 

Charles  II.,  52. 

Edward  E.,  59. 

W.  Frank,  43,  52,  59,  GO, 
97. 

Prince,  Henry,  IS. 

Putnam,  Perley  Z.  M.  P.,  89. 
Banlett,  Charles,  S7. 

Beynolds,  - ,  24,  29,  33, 

36,  38,  40,  41. 

Benjamin  0.,  53,  62. 

,  Benjamin  Oliver,  97. 
Bhoades,  Charles  H.,  97. 
Bichardson,  William,  155. 

Bing,  - ,  86. 

Bobinson, - ,  86. 

Bogers,  Bichard  D.,  97. 
Seth,  155. 

William  C.,  97. 

Savory,  George,  109. 

Bichard,  99. 

Shatswell,  John  II.,  59. 

Shaw, - ,  114. 

Silsbee,  Edward  A.,  97. 
George  Z.,  97,  105. 


Masters : 

Simonds,  John  D.,  108. 

Snell,  Nicholas  T.,  21,  97, 

115. 

Stone,  Silsbe'es,  Pickman  & 
George  JI.  Allen,  60. 

Swain,  - ,  99,  100. 

Swasey,  — — ,  111. 

Tibbets,  Charles  11.,  83. 
Upton,  Benjamin,  108. 

E.  Augustus,  99. 

Henry,  99. 

Waring, - ,  39,  41. 

Waterman,  Iiobert  (‘'Bob”) 
87. 

West,  Nathaniel,  2. 

Weston,  Edward,  99. 
"Wheatland,  — *■ — 113. 

Bichard,  112,  154,  155. 
White,  George  F.,  84. 
Willcomb,  Joseph  W.,  87,  97, 

116. 

Williams,  Jim,  154. 

Willis,  John,  108. 

Wise,  Diedrich,  13. 
Woodbury,  Daniel,  97. 

Maury,  M.  F.,  126,  127. 

Meek,  Henry  M.,  122. 

Miller,  Edward,  82. 

Oswald.  22. 

Mills,  George,  81. 

Moore,  David,  76,  84. 

Morant,  Philip,  152. 

Morgan  &  Sons,  142. 
Morrison,  Samuel  E.,  15. 

Samuel  Eliot,  15. 

Mullin,  Alice  P.,  100. 

J.  Clark,  100. 

Nfeal,  N.  W.,  86. 

Neal,  William  &  Brothers,  86. 
Nelson,  Emma,  122. 

Palfray,  Charles  W.,  22. 
Palmer,  William  M.,  75. 
Parkman,  Samuel,  3,  11,  23. 
Parks,  Jerry,  45. 

Parsons,  Oliver,  44. 

Peabody,  Bracldey  B.,  155. 
George  L.,  106,  155. 

Henry  W.  &  Co.,  71. 
Joseph,  103. 

Peck,  Thomas  IT.,  16. 

Peele,  Hubbell  &  Go.,  47. 
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Perkins, - ,  15. 

George  H.,  151. 

Thomas  IT.,  3,  12,  16,  45,  68. 
Thomas  Handasyd,  15. 

Phillips,  S.  C.,  152. 

Stephen  C.,  86,  118. 

Pickman, - ,  65,  98. 

•  Benjamin,  3,  11. 

Dudley  Leavitt,  96; 

William  W.,  96. 

Pierce,  George  Lf.,  103. 

Bogie, - *  131. 

Pond,  John  C.,  152. 

Pope,  ‘Folger,  2. 

Powars,  - ,  22. 

W.  Frank,  22,  89. 

William  P.,  23. 

William  Frank,  23. 

Prince,  Henry,  18. 

Yurbeck,  William  A.,  109. 
Putnam,  George  G.,  1. 

Mary  Eliza,  89. 

•Quackenbush,  E.  C.,  81. 

'J^antoul,  Robert.  S.,  10,  13. 
Raymond  &  Battis,  155. 

Baynes,  George,  124.  ^  ^ 

Beynolds, - ,  24,  31,  3c,  38- 

40. 

Benjamin  O..  21,  115. 
Benjamin  Oliver,  21. 

Bice,  Lucius,  81. 

Hideout  &  Roberts,  110. 

Biley,  Lueretia,  82. 

■Roberts,  E.  H.,  120. 

Rogers,  Frank,  153. 

John  W.,  113. 

Nathaniel  L.,  113. 

Richard  S.,  113. 

Rogers,  N.  L.  &  Brothers,  107. 
Russell,  Sturgis,  47. 

Russell  &  Sturgis,  103. 

Bust,  Mary  Jane,  88. 

Ryder,  Joseph,  107. 

gage,  John,  151. 

Sanders,  Saunders,  Col.,  141. 
Lieut.,  137. 

George  T.,  96. 

Scammell  Brothers,  94. 
.'Seaman,  Edmund,  3,  11. 
John,  3,  11. 


Sears,  David,  2,  3. 

Joshua,  114,  115. 

Shattuck,  - ,  16. 

Shepard,  Michael  W.,  152. 
Shippery,  Shippey,  ,  6. 
Shippery,  J.  &  Co.,  11. 

Shippey,  Josiah  &  Co.,  3. 
Sillsbee,  Silsbee,  ,  95, 

98. 

Benjamin  IT.,  96,  9S. 

George  Z.,  96. 

John.  H.,  96. 

Nathaniel,  96. 

William,  96. 

Zachariali  F.,  96. 

Silsbees,  Pickman  &  Allen,  56, 
62,  09,  93,  105,  117. 
Silsbees,  Pickman  &  George 
IT.  Allen,  19,  21. 

Silver,  dames,  1.13. 

Smith, - 137,  138. 

Henry,  83. 

James,  82. 

John,  81. 

Robert,  81. 

Winchester,  100. 

Snell,  Nicholas  I 21. 
Snedeker,  Ella  M.,  123. 
Stickney,  Lucy  W.,  101. 

Stone, - -,  95, 

Benjamin,  95. 

Benjamin  W.,  8S,  89,  96,  99. 
Joseph,  89. 

Robert,  96. 

William,  89,  92,  96. 

Stone,  Benjamin  &  Bros.,  99. 
Stone,  Benjamin  W.  &  Broth¬ 
ers,  84,  85,  91,  1 14)  116. 
Stone,  Silsbees  &  Pickman,  86, 
83,  95,  96,  105,  114,  1 10- 
Stone,  Silsbees,  Pickman  & 
Allen,  101. 

Sullivan, - »  13. 

William  J.,  10,  13. 

Swan,  William  TL,  54. 

Taylor, - ,  54. 

John,  19,  54,  11*. 
dustin  E.,  19,  69,  *  1. 
Taylor,  John  &  Justin  E.,  19 

Tenney,  - ->  2. 

Tenney  &  Brown,  2. 

Thayer,  Benjamin  B.,  Ha. 
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Tibbets,  Charles  H.,  87,  89, 

116. 

Henry  H.,  88. 

Mary  Dane,  88. 

Tucker,  Gideon,  154. 

Tucker,  Cooper  &  Co.,  87. 

■yhnderbilt,  Cornelius,  123. 

Vessels : 

Abby  M.  (brig),  154,  155. 
Aclne  (brig),  99. 

Ah  bar,  87. 

Alabama,  57. 

Alert,  -9.6. 

America,  89,  151-153. 
America  (privateer),  86,74. 
Amethyst '  ( brig) ,  108. 
Archimedes  (brig),  43. 
Ariel  (brig),  154,  155. 
Astrea,  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  18. 

Astrea.  (ship),  1,  5,  7,  10, 
13-16,  18. 

Atlantic,  1,  9. 

Augusta  (brig),  154,  155. 
Augustine  Heard,  91. 
Augustine  Heard  (ship), 

97. 

Aurora,  91,  96. 

Aurora  (ship),  55. 
Australia,  86. 

Australia  (ship),  97,  101. 
Bex  is  (barque),  109. 

Black  "Prince  (ship),  99. 
Bolivia,  (barque),  110. 
Borneo  (barque),  97,  105. 

.  Brookline,  86. 

Camguin  (steamer),  66. 
Camilla  (brig),  43. 
Catherine,  86. 

Centennial,  88. 

Centennial  (ship),  116. 
Centurion  (brig),  154,  155. 
Charger  (ship),  5  4 . 

Charles  Brewer  (Barque), 
73. 

Charles W.Morgan  (barque) , 

120. 

Cherokee  (brig),  111. 

C  hesh  i  r  e  (barque),  41. 
Christobel  (bark),  43. 
Churruca  (steamer),  65. 
Chusan  (barque),  99. 


Vessels : 

Clair  (barque),  75. 
Colchester,  47. 

Columbia  (ship),  9‘7. 
Constitution  (frigate),  110. 
Cyclone  (ship),  53. 

Daniel  I.  Tenney,  47. 
Dashing  Wave  (ship),  43. 
Dawn  (barque),  109. 

Dawn  (brig),  109. 

Derby,  89,  96. 

Derby  (ship),  21,  43,  55. 
Doris  Echoff,  52. 

Douglass  (barque),  102. 
Dragon,  74,  76,  77,  79,  81,. 
82. 

Dragon  (barque) ,  18,  74. 
Earl  Granville,  47. 

Eliza  Arm,  86,  97,  105. 
Elizabeth,  88. 

Elizabeth  Felton  (brig),  99. 
Elvira  (ship),  75. 

Emerald  (ship),  118. 

Emily  (schooner),  43. 

Enos  Soule,  93. 

Essex  (barque),  82. 

Essex  (frigate),  15. 

Europa,  88,  89. 

Europa  (barque),  97. 

Fawn  (brig),  108. 

Florence,  87. 

Flying  Cloud,  87. 

Formosa  (ship),  21,  55,  97,. 
98,  117. 

Fredonia  (ship),  133. 
Gamecock,  84. 

Gazelle  (brig),  105. 

General  Arnold  (brig),  15. 
General  Harrison  (ship),  20.. 
General  Warren  (brig), 
108. 

George,  89. 

G  eorge  ( ship ) ,  74. 

George  Baynes  (ship),  123. 
Glide,  153. 

Glide  (barque),  53,  73. 
Gordon  Castle,  39. 

Gordon  Castle  (steamer), 

39,  41. 

Granada,  (man-of-war),  144,. 
145. 

Grand  Turk,  9. 

Grandee,  92. 

Gravina,  68. 
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Vessels : 

Great  Hep ubl  3  c.  ( cl  ippe  r ) , 
127. 

Hamilton,  88. 

Hamlet,  86. 

Hannah W. Dudley  (barque) , 
73. 

Harriot  Ervin  g  (ship),  20, 
119. 

Herald  (ship),  42,  43. 
Highlander,  84,  85,  87-89, 
91-95. 

Highlander  (clipper),  84. 
Highlander  (ship),  53,  116. 
Hollander  (barque),  53. 
Horatio,  87. 

Horatio  (brig),  43. 

Horatio  Harris,  88. 
Humboldt  (ship),  22,  23,  40, 
41,  52,  53. 

Tanthe  (ship),  97. 

Ice  King,  71. 

Iceland,  (ship),  62,  71. 

Iosco  (barque),  152. 

Israel  (whip),  109. 

James  A.  Wright,  47. 

Janus  (ship),  154. 

John  Q.  Adams,  87. 

John  Q.  Adams  (ship),  20. 
John  Wooster  (barken! me) 
43.  ' 

Jonathan  Sawyer  (schoon¬ 
er),  41,  53. 

Josiah  Quincy,  £7. 

Josiah  Quincy  (ship),  99. 
Juniper  (ship),  43. 

Lady  S ar a li  ( brig ) ,  111. 
Laurel  (brig),  108. 

Leancier  (brig),  108. 
Leonidas  (ship),  118,  119. 
Lewis  (hark),  43. 

Light  Horse,  1,  9. 

Lucille,  47. 

Lucille  (ship),  45. 

Luzon,  45,  46,  47. 

Maidee  (brigantine),  43. 
Magi  (barque),  87. 

Malar,  88,  89,  91. 

Malay  (ship),  21,  55,  105. 
Malespina  (steamer),  101. 
Margaretta  (brig),  99. 
Marigo,  152,  153. 

Martha  Davis  (barque),  47. 
Mary  and  Helen  (brig),  118. 
Mary  L.  Stone,  47. 


Vessels : 

Merlin  (barque),  99. 
Mermaid  (brig),  110,  118. 
Merrimack  (ship),  60. 
Messenger  (schooner),  CO, 
63. 

Messenger  (ship),  111. 
Mexican  (brig),  3  55. 

Midas  (brig),  98. 

Mindoro,  43,  47,  48,  52,  73, 
95. 

Mindoro  (ship),  19,  21,  22, 
41-45,  53-55,  59,  62,  97,  98. 
Mofussulite,  43. 

Mont  auk,  87. 

Naples  (ship) ,  41. 

Natal,  153. 

Navigator,  93. 

Neva  (brig),  154,  155. 

New  York  (brig),  97,  98. 
Nightingale,  87. 

No  Name  (ship),  43. 

Ocean  Eagle,  .86. 

Ocean  Pearl  (ship),  21. 
Ocean  Hover,  88. 

Ocean  Hover  (ship),  97. 
Oceamis  (schooner),  43. 
Olinda  (brig),  154,  155. 
Olivia  Davis,  52. 

Oneida,  87. 

Oriental,  87. 

Pan  a  y,  71,  73. 

Panay  (ship),  43,  62,  67,  97, 
98. 

Paragon  (brig),  43. 

Paul  Hevere  (ship),  99,  100, 
103. 

Peacock  (ship),  118. 
Perseverance  (ship),  107. 
Peru  (barque),  118. 

Pilar  (brig),  3  04. 

Pilot  (barque),  20,  76,  77, 
83. 

Pocahontas  (ship),  41. 
Potomac,  111. 

Primrose  (brig),  43. 
Priscilla  (barque),  52. 

Quill  (brig),  111. 

Hanger,  14. 

Hanger  (sloop),  14. 
Hembrandt,  92. 

Howard  (hark),  43. 
Hichmond  (brig),  111. 
Hingleader  (ship),  121,  122 
Hubert  Patten  (barque),  99 


. 
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Vessels : 

Home  (ship) ,  97. 

Rotund  (brig*),  154,  155. 
Russell  (brig),  99. 

Russell  Glover  (ship),  20. 
Sachem  (barque),  52. 
Sacramento  (ship),  119, 
121,  122. 

Sagadalioc  (barque),  52. 
Samar  (ship),  22,  73. 
Samoset,  93. 

Sappho  (barque),  97,  120. 

Sea  Witch,  87,  89. 

Sea  Witch  (ship),  116. 
Shenandoah  (ship),  73. 
Shirley,  87,  88. 

Shirley  (barque),  113. 
Shirley  (ship),  21,  97,  99, 
101,  103,  113. 

Siam,  80. 

Sicily  (brig),  154,  155. 
Sierra  X eve. da  (steamer), 
142. 

Sonora,  89. 

Sooloo,  21,  87,  96. 

Sooloo  (ship),  21,  22,  43,  53, 
55-57,  59-61,  98. 
Southampton  (brig),  43. 
Southern  Cross,  89. 

Southern  Cross  (ship),  116. 
Spariding  Waves  (ship),  20. 
Storm  King.  153. 

St.  Paul,  87. 

St.  Paul  (ship),  20,  53. 
Sumatra,  87,  89,  91. 

Sumatra  (ship),  20,  53,  55, 
97,  99,  101,  105. 

■Sunbeam  (ship),  119,  120. 
Sunrise,  88. 

Sunrise  (ship),  116. 
Surprise,  87. 

Surprise  (tea  clipper),  121. 
Susan  (brig),  111. 
Susquehanna  (ship),  20. 
Swallow  (barque),  53. 

Swan  (brig),  43. 

Syren,  80. 

Syre'n.  (ship),  55,  97. 

Taria  Top  an,  91. 

Taria  Topan  (barque),  73. 
Taurus  (ship),  62. 

Taurus  (steamer),  72,  73. 
Theodora  (brig),  86. 
Thomas  Perkins  (ship),  97. 
Three  Sisters,  1,  5,  9. 


Vessels : 

Three  Sisters  (bgtne),  5. 
Tom  Corwin  (barque),  111. 
Torrent  (ship),  20. 

Trafalgar  (brig) ,  43. 

Tweed,  47. 

Twilight  (ship),  40. 

Union  (schooner),  43. 
Virginia,  87. 

Volant  (ship),  41. 

White  Swallow  (ship),  113. 
Willi  am  and  Elizabeth 
(schooner),  105. 

William  Schroeder 
(barque),  99. 

William  Tapscptt  (ship), 

121. 

Winona  (ship),  41. 
Witchcraft  (ship),  55,  97. 
Witch  of.  the  Wave  (clip¬ 
per),  77. 

Walker,  - ,  136,  138,  144. 

Wallis,  Benjamin,  107. 

Ward,  Fred  T„  20. 

Fred  Townsend,  20. 

Waters,  John  G.,  84. 

Webb,  - ,  5. 

Benjamin,  12. 

Stephen  P.,  122. 

Weeks,  Nathaniel,  11. 

Weld,  William  F.  &  Co.,  71. 
Weld,  William  L.  &  Co.,  75. 
West,  Arthur  W.,  43,  81. 

B.  A., '84. 

Benjamin,  84. 

Benjamin  A.,  IS,  43,  76,  82, 
84. 

George,  84. 

J.  A.,  84. 

John  A.,  84. 

Nathaniel,  2. 

Samuel,  76. 

Thomas  IF,  100. 

Wetmore  <fc  Co.,  102. 
Wheatland,  George,  112. 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  104. 
Williams,  Charles,  81. 

L.  Henry,  74. 

Williams  &  Da  land,  74,  75. 
Winthrop,  Robert  C.,  16. 
Wise,  Diedric.b,  13. 
Woodbury,  Albert  K.,  89. 
Wright,  Vary  P.,  98. 

Sarah  H.,  19. 
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